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Via AUTY of complexion 
depends largely on health 
of skin; smooth firmness of 
outline, as well as clear fair- 
ness of skin are of vital neces- 
sity to her who would preserve 

her youth and beauty. 
This is one of the reasons why 
women everywhere, of every age, 
at every season of the year, are so 


enthusiastic about a 
DERICK F. LL 


ngram's Gam 
Milkweed Cream 


It tones and braces the tissues; it keeps the pores free of actus and impurities 
from within and from outside germs and dirt from without. ‘The effect of 


its daily use is at once soothing, cleansing and beautifying with the beauty of 


natural charm, 

Milkweed Cream needs no rubbing; is absorbed by the skin, leaving it 
neither greasy, sticky nor shiny. Apply lightly, night and morming—it will 
tone the blood cells and give the skin a soft and youthful transparency. 

Used under Invram’s new Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, the two 
but a shield against the weather. 











supply not only the beautifying touch, 

Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties by 
a personal test; write us yours and your druggist’s name and address and receive 
through him free, our box of samples. Or enclose 10c and we will mail them direct. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ontario 63 Tenth Street, Detroit 











Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder is Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion. Price 50 cents at drug store or by mail, postpaid. 
A handsome Vanity Box FREE with Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine. 
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Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
| shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, 
you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

ll This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
| wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
















































| artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
| comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
| music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 








\ 
\| and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. 


\¢ You can buy a Victrola for $15, $25, $40, $50, $75, $100, $150, $200. 
ih Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 


the Victrola to you. 




















(\ 
\ . . . 
\ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
\ W Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
ny Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles 
! the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
\\ Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
\ 
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Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
x New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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From the August Ainslee’s 


“Kensit sighed as he saw it; he knew these rooms 
with their too-dainty furniture and rosy lights. Then 
he looked at the woman and forgot it all. He had 
not been mistaken that afternoon; she was as exquisite 
as he had imagined her. 

“She sat on a couch, gowned in dull gold, with a 
band of the same wound through her hair. The pearls 
she had worn in the afternoon were gone, but her gleam- 
ing arms and bosom were loaded with pink topazes, like 
drops of dew in the glow of the sunrise. At her feet sat 
a couple of half-caste women, comely creatures,clad each 
in a single garment that slipped about rather alarmingly 
on their bare shoulders. One of them was feeding 
pastilles to an alcohol brazier, while the other crooned 
her song and picked at a stringed ‘sam-sam.’ ” 


”" SIMONE 


the fascinating, tantalizing heroine of “The Idealist,” 
a novelette in the next AINsLEE’s by 


CHARLES SAXBY 


A dozen unusual short stories by such writers as Bonnie 
R. Ginger, Neith Boyce, Joseph Ernest, Anna Alice 
Chapin, William Slavens McNutt, Constance Skinner, 
and Marion Hill will make the number a brilliant one. 








AINSLEE’S for AUGUST 


On sale July 15th. 15 cents the copy 
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A great car—greater in 
many respects than 
any other, and naturally 
so: it is the product of 
Alexander Winton, 
founder of the industry 
in America and the maker 
who sets the standards. 


A GREAT 


CAR | 


SAFE TO BUY AND 
GOOD TO OWN 











One and two-cylinder cars followed his de- 
signs. Self-starters are here because he made 
them successful. He foretold that the four 
would disappear from the high-grade market, 
and he forced that result by making the Win- 
ton Six so superior to other cars that the 
best known makers have abandoned fours, and 
followed his lead in making Sixes, thereby 
acknowledging the Winton Six as the highest 
standard of the finest type of car. 


Seven Years of Development 


No wonder the Winton Six is great. For 
seven years Mr. Winton has concentrated 
upon its development all the power and ability 
of his keen and experienced mind. From 
year to year he has given it a new perfection, 
Now in its seventh year of unparalleled suc- 
cess, it isin every respect the fashion plate 
of American cars—in beauty, style, com- 
fort, and, above all else, in its value and the 
enduring goodness that stays good under 
severest usage. 


Superb in Equipment 

It holds the world’s lowest repair expense 
record, and is ideal in everything that makes 
a high-grade car worth having—gracefully low 
body with yacht-like lines, long stroke motor, 
left drive, center control, electric lights, self- 
starter, finest mohair top, easily handled cur- 
tains, rain-vision glass front, best Warner 
speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon 
electric horn, tire carriers, demountable rims, 
full set of tools, four-cylinder tire pump, 
German silver radiator, metal parts -nickel 
finished. Price $3250, fully eqtiipped, 


Find Out About This 


Swift changes are happening right now in 
the automobile industry—the safety of your 
purchase depends upon your knowing what 
they are and what they mean. Insure yourself 
by getting the information. Our Book No. 7 
tells: sent only to car owners and those intend- 
ing to purchase. With it we senda full descrip- 
tion of the finest car on the American market. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 122 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 





The Fashion Plate of Automobiles — $3250 Fully Equipped 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61%, a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes June 25th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 








$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
500% profit. Protected territory. United 
Mfg. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become _ sales managers for our 
oods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
ts. Particulars and samples free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 360,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS,.— 
We pay hundreds of dollars a year to 
successful writers. Experience un- 
necessary. Song poems wanted with 
or without music—will pay one-half 
of profits if successful. Send us your 
work today. Acceptance Guaranteed 
if Available. Largest concern in the 
country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 














GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get pre pared for “exams” by 
former U. 8. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free honklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS Wanted for guaranteed 
“Vulcan” Fountain and Stylographic 
Pens. Small investments, big returns. 
Sell at sight. Write for catalog and 
large discount. J. Ullrich & Co., 
603 Thames Bldg., New York. 








AGENTS—Would you take a steady 
job where you can clear $20.00 to 
$30.00 weekly and work up to yearly 
»rofits of $3,000.00 or more? My line 
fs aucneg household goods. Quick 
sellers. Get on with postal‘asking 
particulars. E. M. Davis, G 52 Davis 

lock, Chicago. 





$1.200 COLD CASH—MAIDE, 
PAID, BANKED IN 30 days by 
Stoneman; $15,000 to date. Join our 
famous $1,000 class, which absolutely 
insures $1,000 per man, per county. 
Korstad, a anion, did $2,200 in 14 
days. Schleic her, a minister, $195 
first twelve hours after appointment. 
Ten inexperienced men _ divides 
$40,000 within 18 months. Str 
invention startles .world. Agents 
amazed. Think what this invention 
does: Gives every home a bathroom 
with hot and cold running water for 
$6.50. Abolishes plumbing, water- 
works. Self-heating. No wonder 
Hart sold 16in 3 hours—$5,000 alto- 
gether; Lodewick 17 first day. Credit 

youn ome now—Investigate. Pos- 

l will do. Exclusive sale—requires 
quick action but means $1.000 and 
more for you. Allen Mfg. Co., 3700 
Allen Building, Toledo, Ohio. 












Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


SELL hosiery; guaranteed against 
holes or new hose free; build a per- 
manent trade; big profits; experience 
unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illus’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








OLD MONEY WANTED. $100 
Paid for Dime 18948. Mint; $8 for 
certain 1853 Quarters, ete. Many 

valuable coins in circulation. We pay 
highe st cash premium on coins and 
bills to 1912. Send stamp for large Il- 
lustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Legal Advice 


ANY LAW QUESTION ANSWER- 
ED FOR $1. Expert lawyers explain 
any local, state, federal, criminal, 
civil or marriage law by mail. Write 
facts plainly and send $1 with each 
o stion. Summers Mail Law Service, 

1431 F Broadway, N. Y. City. 








Music and Song Poems 





SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song poems or melodies, They 
may become big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Experience un- 
necessary. Proposition positively un- 
equalled, Available work accepted 
for publication. Write for free in- 
structive booklet. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful, Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars, Dugdale Co., Dept. 741, 
Washington, D. C. 








SONG Writers. I've paid thousands 
in royalties. Send me your poems or 
melodies for acceptance or write for 
free booklet Will pay you 50% 
royalty. Est. "16 years. John T. Hall, 
100 Columbus Circle, New York. 


SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words or music, Big money in suecess 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub, Co., 613 G, Washington, db. Cc. 





SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs,Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We ta arrange 
and pub ish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St., N. ¥. 





Motion Picture Plays 


LEARN to Write Photoplays and 
make big money. Producers pay from 
$25 to $100 each, Easily learned. Great 
demand. Ours the only school whose 
instructor is @ Successful Photoplay- 
wright. Catalog free. Authors’ Motion 
Picture School, Box 130J, Cateago, } Ill. 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays; $100 

each; all or spare time; corre spond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing ¢ ‘0. ,309,4 Yncinnati,O, 














Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to_ patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free, 
Highest references, Best re- 
sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS 





IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for ery procured 
through we. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SONG 
Poems. I'll write the music, copy- 
right in your name, publish and pay 
you 50% of the profits. Success means 
thousands. Particulars free. Estab- 
lished 15 years. C. L. Partee, 808 
Astor Theatre Bldg., New York. 
SONG WRITERS—why give your 
profits to the Publisher? Join our 
league and publish your own songs. 
Melodies and lyrics written. Writer's 
Publishing League, Inc., 1416 Broad- 
way, N. Y 





COMPOSERS! SONG POEM WRIT- 
ERS! Let us help you If you have 
ever aspired to be a successful song 
writer or Composer, this is your op- 
portunity. We offer nothing but our 
help. Getting a start is the one secret 
to success. Without the right kind of 
advice and help, it is a hard, tiring 
road to travel. Yet, there may be just 
one thing you need to put you on the 
road to future success, We realize 
that there is so much good music aid 
80 many fine songs throughout this 
country that the public is not getting 
the benefit of. We want to open up 
this field for the rising composers. 
Send us your MMS. and song poems 
and we will return them with our free 
criticism and advice. We invite you 
to write for any information desired. 
Helm Arranging Bureau, Dept. 600, 
145 West 45th Street, New York. 


For the Photographer 


BIG SAVING—Buying developing 
paper and postals direct from manu- 
facturer. Fresher better quality guar- 
anteed. Send 25ce, for three sample 
dozens Instanto postals or 4x6 paper, 
Bee paid. The Photo Products Co., 

104 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC. «2x22... 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. 
necessary to a musical education. 


Complete Curriculum. 


demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 

Practical training in acting. 


Dramatic Department. 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 

Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 
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Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Hotel 
Marquis 


12 to 16 East 31st St., 
New York. 


A quiet, delightful family hotel, 
in the midst of the shops and 
theatres. All outside rooms, beau- 
tifully furnished. 


Up to date in every particular. 


Three blocks from Penn. R. R. 
Station. 


Very attractive rates made dur- 
ing spring and summer. 


Write for booklet and terms. 
E. H. CHATILLON, Prop. 
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* the world. Turn your Talent i 

Brudents are filling Moh salaried post itions. f yea ore 
successful teaching. Endorsed by ‘Nigh authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 














ART besa boy Equipped Residence 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
berm ro ve) SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,763 Applied Art Bldg.,Battle Creck,Mich, 





a . - * 
Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and weenie of the Short-Story taught by Dr.4. 
Berg Esenweia, Editor L' ippincott’s azine. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses one Rag mntg 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading col. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 














Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No ‘‘positions’’ 


—no “‘ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’’—no “*word-signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes,"’ 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing sparetime, For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chieago 
Correspondence Schools, 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill, 





reds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00a year, No former experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mailin eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position 
where you can earn wages while p you are learning Practical Sales- 
manshig. eritet today for full particu rt, and i Bay | from bun- 
mand women we have recent! v, P need in positions; 
also list of good positions open. Address (nearest of) Be Dept 106 
‘ NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING AS: 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco caer Toronto 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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| COhere is aDiff 


ifference in Gocoas 


and Quality Gounts 


BAKER'S COCOA 


p va 


IS THE STANDARD FOR PURITY || 
AND DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
Starting with carefully selected cocoa beans of i; 
high grade, skilfully blended, it is prepared by a 
perfect mechanical process, without the use of oF 


chemicals, dyes or artificial flavoring. f 


It has the natural flavor and color of réal cocoa 


BECAUSE IT IS REAL 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. f& 
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Indicating a few pieces 


Old Dominion => 


Che Aew Colonial Bead Pattern 


In Sterling Silver 
Dinner, Tea and Dessert Services 
Also made in Knives, Forks, Spoons 


Individual and Serving Pieces 
Sold by leading jewelers 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths 
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CHAPTER I. 


RAY Py ENTURES were always 
VAN happening to Rose O'Hara. 
49) D This was not remarkable. 
ee She ever preferred caviar 

: sandwiches to plain bread and 
butter. And when one is young, lovely, 


and a famous opera singer, events natu- 






rally happen, especially if one is the 
possessor € that doubtful blessi y a 
tempérament 1 it might truly be 
] r | ] t l¢] y 
ud Of INOS {) ita 1 uthoug tine 
gods had been most kind to her in the 


1 - . . , 11 
bestowal of various P1rts, they had been 


particularly lavish in the matter of tem- 
perament. 

She had just finished a tremendously 
successful season at the Metropolitan. 
Why not? Was not that assured her 
by a voice like amber velvet—rich and 
soft and golden—unmistakable beauty, 
and a magnetism that got over the foot- 
lights so definitely that it was as potent 


in the upper galleries as in the front 
row of orchestra chairs? 
You must have seen and heard her. 


Every one has. Then shut your eyes, 


and recall her as she appeared in one 
of your favorite roles—Marguerite, Ju- 
liet, Elsa. Can’t you see her standing 
there before the curtain, bowing over 
those sheaves of Killarney roses with 
which the young person whose idol she 
was habitually showered her, naturally 
regarding them as singularly appropri- 
ate tributes, considering her name and 
personality? She is bowing in her 
charming, characteristic way; her gray 
eyes sparkle like stars, lighting up her 
irregular, fascinating face; and her 
smiling mouth trembles a little with 
excitement, 

But this was the last night of the sea- 
son, and after making various hasty 
adieus she hurried through the drafty 
passages of the Metropolitan, followed 
by her French maid, Ernestine, who 
was more than plain, and accompanied 
by Willy Gaines, who was interesting. 
She and Gaines got into the motor, and 
rolled away, while Ernestine climbed 
into a hansom, and smiled with desic- 
cated vivacity at the onlookers over a 
bale of roses. 

“Tt’s over!” Miss O’Hara’s voice 
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was exultant even if muffled by the fur 
scarf that she had carefully drawn over 
her mouth. “I couldn’t have endured 
it another day. Just think—to-morrow 
I shall be in the country, ready to wel- 
come the gay, green spring, and among 
pleasant, normal people, not herded 
with a lot of counterfeits who fancy 
they can sing, and actually fool the pub- 
lic into believing it, when they have 
neither temperament, training, nor ar- 
tistic fitness. Ugh!” 

Gaines replied with an inarticulate 
and sympathetic murmur. When Rose 
O’Hara began to criticize her fellow 


artists, it was a sure sign of over- 
strained nerves; and when a prima 
donna’s nerves are _ frazzled, next 


friends should maintain a wise silence. 


The car stopped before Miss 
O’Hara’s hotel. “Here we are,” she 
said, but not cheerfully.  “Good-by, 


Willy. You will be down for the week- 
end? I may be there only a day or 
two. If it wasn’t for those tiresome 
gowns, I should sail to-morrow.” 

“Put your mind on your gowns,” he 
counseled, “and try to be happy. You 
should be when you think how soon 
you are to see me again.” 

“Perhaps that is what is depressing 
me. But,” with a smile that made en- 
tire amends for the speech, “you will 
surely be down the last of the week?” 

“Dear Rose’”—his manner of taking 
her hand was so matter of fact and 
commonplace that she often assured 
him she was quite surprised to find he 
had been holding it five or ten minutes, 
or even half an hour, before she no- 
ticed it—‘‘dear Rose”—he was methodi- 
cally kissing each finger now—‘‘did you 
ever see a bee that would stay shut up 
in the hive when the rose of the world 
was blooming near him?” 

The next morning Miss O’Hara es- 
tablished herself at the Annesley, a 
smart country inn within easy motoring 
distance of town. No matter what her 
inclinations, she must remain in this 
part of the world for a few weeks. It 
was her custom to have all of her tail- 
ored gowns made in New York; con- 


sequently it was necessary for her to 
be near at hand when called upon for 


those frequent consultations which are 
essential when the wardrobe of a great 
singer is being built. 

She was accompanied by Ernestine, 
and also by her English secretary, Miss 
Hodgkins, whose interests in life were 
divided between her own embroidery, 
Miss O'Hara's jewel box, and the strug- 
gle to secure a sufficient quantity of 
fresh air, which all Americans, she was 
convinced, were banded together to pre- 
vent her having. 

True to his word, Willy Gaines came 
out to the Annesley on Friday night; 
too late to see Rose, but he sent up his 
name to her as early as possible the 
next morning, and while he breakfasted 
received word that she would be in the 
sun parlor any time after eleven o’clock. 

Now, Gaines is an important figure 
in this story, and requires a word of 
explanation. He was not only Rose 
O’Hara’s childhood friend and devoted 
admirer; he was also her lawyer and 
man of business; and in one or another 
of these capacities spent much time in 
her society. But in spite of all his in- 
genuity and persistence, he had not yet 
succeeded in winning her promise to 
marry him, and now he had followed 
her to the Annesley, not merely for the 
week-end, but to stay as long as she 
did, and with the firm determination to 
force a capitulation at last before she 
sailed to keep her London and Paris 
engagements. 

On the stroke of eleven, therefore, 


he was in the sun parlor. It was a 
glorious morning; without, a blue sea 


tumbling on yellow sands; and within, 
a sun-warmed atmosphere and great 
pots of blooming plants giving out a 
pleasant fragrance. 

But Rose’s face did not reflect the 
obvious sparkle of the universe. She 
was sitting listlessly before a great win- 
dow, a cloud upon her brow, and her 
attention apparently concentrated on 
the tip of her shoe, while Miss Hodg- 
kins sat prim and upright by her side, 
sewing on a piece of embroidery that 
looked like magenta caterpillars, and 
that Gaines rightly judged to be crewel 
work, taking it for granted that the 
daughter of an English clergyman could 
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not be engaged upon anything less sta- 
ple and stable. 

She looked up pleasantly to greet 
him, while Rose lifted somber eyes— 
and this, too, in the face of his smile. 
It was perhaps the first time that that 
delightful smile of his had failed to 
meet with a response. Just sober, 
everyday Willy Gaines was a tall, thin 
fellow, with a long, rather serious, face. 
He was a little freckled, and his hair 
was nearer red than brown, and he 
loafed about with a sort of awkward 
ease not lacking in distinction; and just 
as you were thinking what a pity it was 
that a man so noticeable should yet be 
so—almost ugly, he would smile. Men- 
tal analysis and criticism immediately 
ceased. You merely felt a warm re- 
joicing that there were things so de- 
lightful in this weary world. 

“Rose,” he said reprovingly, after he 
had shaken hands with Miss Hodgkins, 
“I don’t like to see you so gay this early 
in the day. You will probably be cry- 
ing before night.” This in the face of 
her manifest boredom. 

“T shall be crying all day soon if I 
stay here much longer among these 
Strasburg geese of women and stalled 
oxen of men. I wish | had gone to 
Palm Beach or to the Riviera, and taken 
my chances on my frocks turning out 
all right.” 

Gaines attempted to conceal his 
He had two or three important 


alarm. 


cases coming on, and must remain in 
or near New York. If she darted off 
now, as she was quite capable of d ing, 
he would not see her again for months 
with the exception of those unsatis- 


factory and unsettled moments of fare- 
well at the steamer. 

He racked his brains in 
something that would restore her in- 
terest in life and hold her in this part 
of the world until the dreary but in- 
evitable moment of her sailing should 
arrive. Suddenly a conversation that 
he had held with the manager of the 
hotel only that morning flashed across 
his mind. 

“Ah,” he said craftily, “but just think 
these overfed 


search of 


—s« unewhere among all 
people there is one—or perhaps there 


are two or three or more—who will 





soon be - 

“Under treatment for their livers,’ 
she interrupted him scornfully. 

“My dear Rose, no.” He leaned for- 
ward, and lowered his voice so that 
Miss Hodgkins, on the other side of 
her, could not hear. “What I say is 
quite true. There is a person—or there 
are persons—in this hotel who will soon 
be making history for F 

“The Sunday newspapers,” again in- 
terrupting him. 

“The police,” he finished quietly. 

“Willy!” She suddenly abandoned 
her languid attitude. “What do you 
mean? Are there thieves in the hotel? 
My jewels!” 

“Not the kind you are thinking of,” 
quickly. 

“Then what kind? Ah, Willy, don’t 
be mysterious, but tell me!” 

“T am afraid I know only enough to 
pique your interest, and not enough to 
satisfy your curiosity. But, such as my 
information is, you shall have it. This 
morning on my way to breakfast I 
stopped at the office to speak to Dan- 
dridge, the manager, who happens to be 
a client of mine, and he showed me a 
letter that he has just received from the 
French consulate in New York, asking 
for the name and a full description of 
every guest in the hotel whom the man- 
agement may have reason to believe has 
recently returned from abroad.” 
from abroad?” 
“Why, what—— Oh, 
investigation, I dare 


gat 


’ 





“Recently returned 
repeated Rose. 

me smuggling 
Sa\ sd 

Yo rhere be smuggling in 

it, but that is not the main issue. Here 

these newspaper clippings that were 
inclosed in the letter may help you bet- 
ter to understand,” extracting them 
from his pocketbook and handing one 
of them over to her. 

It was from the European edition of 
the New York Herald, under a recent 
date, and ran as follows: 


may 


The Paris police have arrested two men 
who are suspected of having committed the 
robbery and murder of the messenger of 
the minister of justice in the Rue St. Hon- 
oré last Monday. 
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The circumstances of the murder, in the 
opinion of the police, indicated that it was 
the work of anarchists. The murdered man 
was returning to the ministry of justice bear- 
ing certain documents that would, it is be- 
lieved, throw some light upon the manufac- 
ture of the infernal machine that was deliv- 
ered at the Elysée Palace two months ago. 
These documents were taken from the dead 
man, and are still missing. They are in cipher, 
and as they had not yet been translated, their 
recovery was doubtiess the motive for the 
assault. 

The two prisoners profess to be art stu- 
dents, and refuse to answer any questions. 


But I don’t see,” Rose glanced up, 
puzzled, as she tinished reading, “how 
that could possibly apply to any one at 
the Annesley. It says here that the 
men are under arrest in Paris.” 

For answer, Gaines extended another 
clipping. It was from the same paper 
the following day, and read: 


Further developments in regard to Biron 
and Cirofici, the two suspects arrested for 
alleged complicity in the assassination on the 
Rue St. Honoré last Monday, tend to con- 
firm the theory that they are leading mem- 
bers of a circle of rabid anarchists. A 
woman closely associated with them, and 
who represented herself as an assistant de- 
signer at one of the big costume houses, is 
now being eagerly sought by the police in 
the belief that she is none other than the 
mysterious Anna Klaus, so-called “Queen of 
the Reds,” but she seems to have completely 
disappeared. It is not believed that she 
can have gone far, however, as the party 
were known to be extremely short of funds, 
and the authorities therefore confidently ex- 
pect her speedy apprehension. 


Attached to this was a short note, 
bearing a date three weeks later, in 
which it was stated that Maitre Ga- 
boriau, one of the highest-priced advo- 
cates in Paris, had been retained for 
the defense of the prisoners, Biron and 
Cirofici. 

“Anything more?” asked Rose, after 
she had duly digested the information 
submitted. 

“Nothing from the newspapers, but 
the letter from the consulate, comment- 
ing on the incongruity of men practi- 
cally destitute at the time of their ar- 
rest employing such eminent counsel, 
gives the explanation, as established 
through secret-service channels, that 
the arrangements with Maitre Gabo- 


riau were made by some one in Amer- 
ica, 

“Furthermore,” proceeded Gaines, 
“recalling that the woman, in the case 
represented herself as a designer, the 
foreign authorities seem to regard as 
of direct bearing the reported theft 
from several large dressmaking estab- 
lishments in Paris of their carefully 
guarded new models—water-color 
drawings, as I understand it, showing 
what are to be the forthcoming styles.” 

Rose looked up with a flash of 
aroused interest, and opened her lips as 
if about to interrupt, but evidently 
thought better of the impulse, and re- 
mained silent. 

“In short,” concluded Gaines, too ab- 
sorbed in his subject to note this fleet- 
ing interlude, “the presumption, as 
nearly as Dandridge and I can make 
out, is that this Anna Klaus, escaping 
with the incriminating documents, for- 
tified herself before leaving by swiping 
a quantity of these designs, and is now 
engaged in peddling them out to dress- 
makers on this side of the water in 
order to raise cash for the benefit of 
her imprisoned confederates. 

“At any rate, that is undoubtedly the 
line that the French detectives are fol- 
lowing, for the letter closes by saying 
that ‘the secret-service representative 
now in this country to investigate the 
affair is convinced that the disposal of 
the stolen models is being carried on 
here at the Annesley, and that the 
woman must consequently be enrolled 
among the guests of the hotel.” 

“Do you really mean to tell me,” 
cried Rose incredulously, ‘that there is 
a creature with that much energy and 
daring among any of the stupid women 
here? I’ve been misjudging them.” 

“S-sh!” murmured Willy cautiously. 
“Don’t let Miss Hodgkins hear you ut- 
tering such immoral sentiments, or she 
would leave without notice, and deem 
herself fully justified.” 

“Oh, don’t tease, or I'll get irritable, 
and take the next train for Palm Beach. 
Tell me at once whom they suspect.” 

‘That is the fly in the amber,” shak- 

ig his head regretfully. “Anna Klaus, 
pA must understand, is, according to 
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all reports, an impersonator of wonder- 
ful skill and versatility, an artist in dis- 
guise. Able to assume the role of Eng- 
lishwoman, Russian, French, or Ger- 
man, and do it to the life; fitted, too, 
by education and experience to take off 
any station, from the highest to the 
lowest, she has time and again walked 
out from under the very noses of the 
shrewdest detectives in Europe. 

“If the woman they are seeking is 
she, and she is really here at the An- 
nesley, she may be some frump or 
health crank, the bediamonded wife of 
an Indiana banker, an exclusive, soft- 
voiced spinster from Charleston, South 


Carolina, or even a chambermaid or 


waitress. She is protean in her poses, 
I tell you; and so the authorities are 
naturally compelled to go about the in- 
vestigation with the utmost circumspec- 
tion.” 

“Why ?” 

Willy shrugged his shoulders. ‘Plain 
enough, Can’t you imagine what a hul- 
labaloo would be raised if by chance 
they should make a mistake, and put 
such an accusation up to the real South- 
ern spinster, or Indiana banker’s wife? 
Dandridge, too, you can see, is in rather 
a ticklish position. For the sake of the 
hotel, he is anxious to avoid the scandal 
and publicity of an arrest in the house; 
yet for obvious reasons he cannot af- 
ford to balk or oppose any steps that 
may be taken to land so dangerous a 
criminal. 

“That is why 
hope being, if possible, 


he appealed to me, his 


to discover the 


woman for himself, and then, aitet 
getting her away on some pretext or 


other, to inform the French officer of 
her whereabouts.” 

“But if she is as clever as you say, 
how does he ever expect to succeed?” 

“Ah, that is the point,” Gaines ad- 
mitted. ‘The one chance, and evidently 
the same one that the foreign secret- 
service agent is preparing to follow up, 
is to trace the sale of some of these 
stolen designs to her, or to catch her 
with some of them in her possession. 
On that charge she can be taken into 
custody without fear of a blunder, and 
held for extradition.” 


“Wait a moment!” cried Rose. “I 
believe I know something that might 
have ss 

But she got no further. Ernestine 
stood before her, holding out a great 
blue Persian cat, which Rose immedi- 
ately stretched out her arms to receive 
with many expressions of cooing en- 
dearment ; and Willy Gaines knew from 
past experience that the moment for 
serious conversation was temporarily 
over. 

This cat, Prince Ahmed by name, was 
a beast of incredibly long hair and pedi- 
gree, and unusually short temper, an 
arrogant, vain, and hardened winner of 
cups and medals and blue ribbons, be- 
fore whom, to Gaines’ intense disgust, 
the proud and beautiful Miss O'Hara, 
her cold and reserved English secre- 
tary, and the varied and voluble Ernes- 
tine were but as humble slaves, mere 
satellites revolving about this pampered 
brute’s capricious and snarling humors. 

“IT ’ave jus’ ’ad heem out for hees 





promenade,” said Ernestine. ‘“Almos’ 
he caught a grea’, large bird. He ees 


» clevair!’” She raised her hand to 
heaven, and rolled her eyes. 

“You wonderful Ahmed!” exclaimed 
Rose, ruffling his fur affectionately; 
while Miss Hodgkins remarked, in her 
low, even tones, to Willy: “He is really 
possessed of an almost human inteili- 
gence.” 

"He loves to see 


Ss 


the birdies fly. He 


wouldn’t hurt ums, or even touch ums,” 
Rose still cooed; while Ahmed purred 
deeply for the benefit of his feminine 
dmirers, and winked at Willy as man 
to 1 n. 

“He wouldn't, eh?’ Gaines laughed 


scornfully. “I feel as cynical as if you 
were talking to Bernard Shaw. His 
mental attitude toward his worshipers 
is exactly the same as Ahmed’s when 
they try to convict him of sentiment.” 
Three pairs of shocked and reproach- 
ful eyes were turned upon him; and, 
seeing more virtue in flight than in the 
impending argument, he was about to 
rise and stroll away, when Rose uttered 
a little exclamation, and sat upright, 
quite forgetting Prince Ahmed for the 
moment, her attention apparently con- 
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centrated on some one or something 
outside the window. 

“Here, Ernestine,” she said; “take 
Ahmed upstairs, and let him have his 
nap.” She was ever quick of decision 
and action. 

“Look!” She laid her hand on 
Gaines’ arm. “Do you see those two 
women coming up the path? They are 
mother and daughter. I was playing 
bridge all yesterday afternoon with the 
daughter.” 

It did not seem an important state- 
ment, and yet, struck by something in 
her tone, Gaines gave his attention to 
the two women who were now coming 
up the steps leading to the sun parlor. 
The elder of the two was a quiet, gentle, 
timid-looking woman in black, with 
white hair; while the daughter was a 
slender, athletic young woman of—so 
it stfuck Gaines—somewhere between 
twer.ty-five and thirty years of age. 

“I’ve looked at them as you bade 
me,” said Willy. “And now what is 
it about them?” 

“Nothing, perhaps,” 
after we stopped playing 
afternoon we began to 
clothes ¥ 

“Naturally.” 

“And,” paying no attention to him, 
“Miss Mayhew—that is the girl’s name 
—told us a story of stolen designs 
which, it seems to me, may throw some 
light on the affair you’ve just been re- 
counting.” 

“By Jove!” 
in Gaines’ eyes. 
Who are these 
have you learned about them? 
quickly; they have seen you, and are 
coming this way.” 

“T have not an idea who they are,” 
returned Rose. “All I know is that 
mother and daughter write ‘San Fran- 
cisco’ after their names on the hotel 
register; but, if one can judge from 
their conversation, they spend most of 
their time traveling. Also, Phil \Wode- 
burn—you remember him?—is with 
them a great deal of the time.” 

“See if you cannot persuade them 


said Rose. “But 
yesterday 
talk about 





There was a quick flash 

“What sheer luck! 
Mayhews, and what 
Tell me 


to join us, and then, if possible, draw 
the subject around to the story she told 


you yesterday,” said Willy under his 
breath. 
CHAPTER II. 

The mother and daughter were al- 
most opposite them now, and Rose 
leaned forward with a smile and a word 
for them, urging them to sit down and 
tell Mr. Gaines and herself whether it 
was the sort of day on which she might 
venture to take her voice out for an 
airing, as he had been urging her to do. 

“T am a poor judge,” laughed Miss 
Mayhew, perching on the arm of her 
mother’s chair; ‘all weathers seem good 
to me, but we came inside because 
mother insisted that the wind was too 
high. If it were not for mother, Mr. 
Gaines, I don’t suppose I would know 
what the inside of a house looks like. 
Personally I have no curiosity in that 
direction.” 

She looked it; and, with her thin, 
eager face, tanned by exposure to the 
sun and wind, and her blowing brown 
hair, she was, he came to the conclu- 
sion, if not exactly pretty, certainly at- 
tractive in a breezy, offhand way. 

“\Vhat is it to-day?” asked Rose. 
“Sailing, golfing, tennis, or squash?” 

“Any or all of them,” replied Vivien 
Mayhew gayly, “until it’s time for tea 
and bridge. We slaughtered them yes- 
terday, didn’t we?” 

“Indeed we did! And that reminds 
me,” quite as if the idea had just oc- 
curred to her, “I was trying a bit ago 
to tell Mr. Gaines that interesting story 
you told us about those Paris frocks, 
and I got all mixed up, and even Miss 
Hodgkins, who is usually as accurate 
as a clock, couldn’t help me out.” 

At this polite fiction, Miss Hodg- 
kins’ back seemed to stiffen slightly; 
but she was too cognizant of the duties 
of her position, and also too thoroughly 
accustomed to Rose’s graceful extrava- 
gances of speech—regarding the latter 
as a manifestation of the singer’s un- 
regenerate Irish inheritance—to show 
her disapproval. 

“Oh, that!” Vivien Mayhew smiled 
deprecatingly. “That is a thoroughly 
feminine little tale. I’m afraid it would 
bore a man; and then, too,” she added 
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reflectively, “it can’t really be called a 
story at all, because it has no ending.” 

“Ah!” said Willy. “I have come 
to the conclusion that they are the only 
interesting ones. They excite curios- 
ity, stimulate interest, and you find 
yourself turning them over and over in 
your mind in the hope of finding a 
reasonable solution long after the 
rounded and complete story has been 
forgotten.” 

Miss Mayhew threw a quick, half- 
quizzical glance at him. “I’m afraid 
then,” she said, “that my story is going 
to prove a disappointment to you. 
There is no reasonable solution—at 
least, they tell me that the best French 
detectives haven’t found one, if there 
1 hag 

“IT wonder if you dimly realize how 
exciting all this is?” exclaimed Gaines. 
“To pit one’s brains against the best 
French detectives in mentally unravel- 
ing a plot is a situation | don’t often 
encounter in real life. Miss Mayhew,” 
pleadingly, as Vivien laughed again, 
“won't you please begin?” 

“Very well,” she said good-humored- 
ly, and slipping into a chair of her own. 
“I won't keep you on the anxious seat 
any longer. Mother, prompt me if | 
omit any important details.” 

“My dear girl,” the mother smiled 
deprecatingly, “Il cannot begin to re- 
member all of your stories. Vivien 
meets so many people,” she explained, 


in her gentle, rather hesitating, way, 
“and hears Oo many extraordinary 
things that sometimes it fairly makes 
my head whirl.” She shook her head, 


and sighed a little. 

“The moss of rolling stones,” chuck- 
led the girl. “Mother is always pre- 
tending that she wants nothing so much 
in life as to settle down in some vine- 
clad cottage in the heart of the coun- 
try, but I will tell you a secret about 
her: She would stand it for just one 
month. You would never believe it, 
but at heart she is a far greater tramp 
than I am.” 

Mrs. Mayhew’s smile had a touch of 
humor in it. ‘“She’s very clever at as- 
suming that I want to do all the things 
she means to do.” 


“But the story,” cried Rose; “the 
story !” 

“Very well,” agreed Vivien lightly ; 
“here it is, and here, Mr. Gaines, is 
your great opportunity to unravel a 
skein that the great French Lecoqs 
have apparently tangled hopelessly. To 
begin, then, mother and | make it a 
rule—not exactly fixed, but fairly defi- 
nite, you know—to go to Paris for a 
month or six weeks, usually in August 
or September, and again in February 
or March. It is a sort of delightful 
spree for us to go about to all the big 
dressmaking establishments, and see all 
the new fashions. 

“We are poverty-stricken wretches, 
you know, but we are also experienced 
travelers, and usually manage to get the 
best of everything at the least possible 
price; and so it is a joy to our souls 
to revel about Paris, and pick up a few 
bargains in hats and gowns, and keep 
in touch with things generally. 

“Ordinarily we never have any diffi- 
culty in getting into the big houses and 
seeing the frocks. We are rather well 
known; and then, too, we have friends 
at court. You can get ideas that way, 
and enjoy all the beautiful things, ever 
if you haven’t money enough to buy 
them. Well, you can imagine our feel- 
ings this year, when, fall of pleasant 
anticipations, we started out to make 
our rounds. 


“Ah, dear!” 


with a reminiscent sigh. 


Then, turning to Rose: “You know 
how fascinating those rounds are. 
Can’t you see those sedate, elegant- 


looking houses, with the window boxes 
g 


full of flowers: You, Miss O'Hara, 
are of course eagerly welcomed—any 
concessions are made to secure your 
patronage—but it is the back stairs for 
us, isn’t it, mother?” 

“Oh, Vivien,” expostulated that lady 
mildly, “you are so exaggerated!” 

“But, mother, dear, don’t you under- 
stand that to get the true dramatic ef- 
fects of my story I’ve got to present 
my contrasts? I want them fully to 
realize how dreadful it was to our con- 
fident souls to find ourselves peris shut 
out of paradise. But really now,” pat- 
ting her mother’s arm reassuringly, “I 
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will be serious, and tell this moving tale 
quite straight. 

“Then, ladies and gentlemen,” nod- 
ding gayly to Gaines, “you can imagine 
our feelings last month when we were 
met by stern warders at the entrance 
of each atelier, and informed that we 
were required to make a formal state- 
ment in writing of just how much 
money we meant to spend, and just 
what kinds of gowns we meant to or- 
der; for, once in, you had to order; 
and the worst of it was that there was 
no possible way to circumvent this rig- 
idly enforced rule.” 


“Ummm!” There was a touch of 
cynicism in Gaines’ tone. “These 
French dressmakers must have been 


making a scientific study of the psychol- 
ogy of advertisement. | suppose they 
have discovered in this method a new 
way of stimulating a demand for their 
frocks and gowns.” 


“No.” Miss Mayhew shook her head 
thoughtfully. ‘You are wrong. 1, too, 


had that thought until I was enlight- 
ened by a newspaper woman who 
knows everybody and everything. That 
is her business, and she understands it 
thoroughly. She told me that the rea- 
son for this new dispensation—and, 
goodness knows, they were exclusive 
enough before!—is that some of the 
great houses discovered that their new- 
est and most carefully guarded designs 
had been stolen in a mysterious way. 

“Some of the cleverest detectives in 
Paris were put on the case, but they 
couldn’t discover a thing. And the 
anxiety and indignation of the big cus- 
tomers was tremendously increased by 
the fact that the designs were appar- 
ently being disposed of on this side of 
the water, because models shown in 
New York were identical with their 
own—only, sad to say, they were in 
advance.” Miss Mayhew laughed heart- 
ily. “After all, it has its funny side. 
Most things have.” 

“Didn’t your newspaper friend tell 
you any more?” asked Willy curiously. 
“What steps, for instance, had been 
taken to discover the thieves, or 
theories were held as to the manner 
of the theft?” 
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“No.” She shrugged her shoulders 
lightly. ‘She evidently hadn’t been able 
to discover that. It’s the sort of thing, 
of course, that is very hard to get any 
information about. She said that the 
dressmakers insisted on the investiga- 
tion being conducted with the greatest 
secrecy. They do not care for that 
kind of notoriety. 

“So that is all there is to it. As I 
warned you, it isn’t properly a story 
at all; it is just a tantalizing bit of in- 
trigue that provokes one to all kinds of 
conjectures; and I’ve found out to my 
cost,” with one of her whimsical smiles, 
rather wry this time, “that he who spec- 
ulates is lost, haven’t I, mother dear?” 

“A discovery shared by many 
others,” sighed Gaines. 

“Is that Mr. Wodeburn coming 
across the lawn?’ A _ peculiarity of 
Vivien Mayhew was her darting quick- 
ness of vision. Rose remembered that 
the day before, when she had met her, 
the thing that had most impressed her 
about Miss Mayhew was a certain no- 
ticeable faculty of intense observation, 
and that when she had spoken of her 
afterward to Miss Hodgkins and had 
asked that prim person’s opinion of her, 
the secretary had replied, without hesi- 
tation: 

“{ think she has more curiosity than 
any one I have ever met. Her eyes are 
everywhere.” 

Now, at the moment that Miss Mav- 
hew spoke, Rose had been looking in 
the same direction, but she had not 
seen Philip Wodeburn until long after 
Vivien’s quick eyes had sighted him. 

“Yes, it is he,” the girl announced. 
“Why can’t we have a foursome at 
golf?” She looked longingly out at the 
links that lay, vividly green, beyond 
the clipped hedges. 

“Why not?” called out Mr. Wode- 
burn, who had overheard this remark, 
and was now making for the little group 
as straight as a die. Ever since the 
Mayhews had appeared at the inn he 


had been Vivien’s shadow, attaching 


himself to her from the first, thereby 
surprising all of his friends, for he had 
hitherto shown very little interest in the 
average girl. 
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He was the son of extremely rich 
parents—an odd, dare-devil lad; but, it 
was generally conceded among those 
who knew him, with no real harm in 
him. With unlimited spending money, 
his diversions had all so far turned in 
the line of sport. He raced his own 
cars and motor boats, and was already 
well known as one of the more daring 
and reckless aviators. 

He paused before the little group 
now, and shook hands all around with 
an air of hearty good will. He was a 
tall fellow, with sunburned light hair, 
and a face as tanned as an Indian’s, in 
which his bright, clear, blue eyes twin 
kled pleasantly. He was evidently in 
splendid condition, as hard as nails, and 
thoroughly fit. 

“What does the morning seem to in 
dicate?” asked Miss Mayhew gayly. 
“Golf ?” 

“T wish you would all come out in 
my new motor boat,” he urged. “She 
just came down yesterday, and she’s a 
peach. Do come! We'll make a morn- 
ing of it.” 

“Thanks,” said Rose; “but it’s not 
the sort of a morning when I take my 
throat out. It doesn’t go any farther 
than the sun parlor on such a damp, 
uncertain spring day.” 

“The golden voice!” laughed Miss 
Mayhew. “What a tyrant itis! Never 
mind, Mr. Wodeburn, I haven’t any 
thing to be careful of—no throat, no 
complexion, not even myself.” 

He smiled delightedly ‘That’s aw 
fully good of you. You are coming, 
too, aren’t you, Mrs. Mayhew 

She shook her head, and shrank back 
in her chair. “Oh, please don’t ask me 
to play chaperon,”’ she said. “I’m so 
afraid of those boats that it makes me 


ill to think of them. Vivien is old 
enough———” 

“And experienced enough,” inter 
rupted her daughter, laughing, “to do 


without a mother’s fostering care.” 

“T wanted to get an earlier start,” ex 
plained Wodeburn, “but I was rather 
expecting a fellow I know down by the 
last train. He didn’t show .up, how- 
ever.” 


“Who did?” asked Rose. “Any new 
arrivals?” 

At this question, so important to 
those putting in their time at “cures” 
or resorts, every one stopped in the mid- 
dle of his or her sentence, and looked 
up eagerly. 

“Only two,” returned 
“and both women.” 

All of the feminine members of the 
little group pricked up their ears at 
this. ‘“l wonder if it is any one we 
know?” they exclaimed in concert. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” said Wode 
burn. ‘One of them at least had a lot 
of trunks. They were both so—well, 
interesting that I looked on the regis- 
ter to see who they were, and where 
they came from. ‘They didn’t seem to 
know each other. One was tall, and the 
other was short, and both registered 
from foreign parts. There! A _ re- 
porter couldn’t have done better than 
that.” 

“What foreign parts?’ asked Miss 
Mayhew, with her invincible curiosity. 
“Why, mother, it may be some one we 


Wodeburn, 


know. We’ve been almost  every- 
where.” 
“Yes, what foreign parts?” echoed 


Willy Gaines, and for the moment his 
usual light impassivity dropped from 
him. His eyes were as eager and cu 
rious as Vivien Mayhew’s. 

“Such curious people!” laughed 
Wodeburn. “It’s lucky for me that ] 
can gratify your curiosity. According 
to the register, then, one—the tall, good 


looking one—is. Mrs. Danvers Darrell, 
of London; and the other one—the lit 
tle one—writes her name ‘Miss S. 


MacKenzie, Edinburgh.’ ” 

There was a faint little wrinkle be 
tween Vivien Mayhew’s eyes, a look of 
momentary and intense absorption, as 
if for one keen moment she sought in 
tensely through the ordered, ticketed 
pigeonholes of her mind. 

“Never heard of them.” She shook 
her head. “But they sound interest 
ing, and as I never take my impressions 
from any one—do I, mother?—if I go 
out in your motor boat, Mr. Philip 
Wodeburn, you must promise to bring 
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me back in time for luncheon that I 
may catch a glimpse of these new ar- 
rivals.” 

He promised, and they laughingly de- 
parted. The sun parlor had gradually 
emptied, every one having read his-or 
her letters, and having departed in quest 
of other distractions. Rose got up with 
her usual graceful languor, and, smiling 
to Gaines, suggested that they stroll 
about a bit. 

“Well, what do you think of it all?” 
she asked, as soon as they were out of 
earshot of Mrs. Mayhew and Miss 
Hodgkins. 

“Tt has its interests,” said Willy enig 
matically ; “and the skeins that are com 
ing to light seem very agreeably tan- 
gled. By the way, I don’t think I have 
told you yet, but this morning when | 
was talking to Dandridge I suggested 
that he compile a list of all the guests 
in the hotel, and then write opposite 
each name all the relative facts that 
could be ascertained. Rather a task, but 
this investigation has to begin some- 
where, and the process of elimination 
often simplifies any inquiry wonder- 
fully.” 

“T think it’s a very good 
though,” smiling, “it does put the whole 
lot of us under suspicion, doesn’t it? 
Ah, if it should become known, what 
indignation would be expressed—what 
hasty departures would occur! It’s a 
tremendous temptation, Willy, 


idea, al- 


real sacrifice on my part not to drop a 
hint here and there. But,” stopping in 
their ill it’s i ] ng time since 1 


told Mr. Dandridge to have that list 
made out. S ’ should be finished 
now. Do go and see what has been 
done. I will wait for you here.” 

It was some time before Gaines re 
turned; an interminable time it seemed 
to Rose, who after a bit, cast down the 
novel she had been pretending to read, 
and gave herself up to meditation. Mrs. 
Mayhew had long ago drifted away, 
and Miss Hodgkins had retired to write 
some letters. © 

When Willy finally appeared there 
was a glimmer of amusement in his 
eyes. He explained that he had 
detained so long because he had 


Surely it 


been 


per- 


sonally assisted Dandridge in going 
over the list. 
“We carefully considered each per- 
name and record, as far as we 
knew anything about the latter, and 
slow ly checked off all those who were 
above suspicion. Even so,” he laughed 
at the remembrance, “many a pillar of 
the church, and many a haughty dow 
ager, would be surprised and disgusted 
if they knew how thoroughly they had 
been discussed. But at last the category 
of those under suspicion, with or with- 
out cause, has narrowed down to the 
two recent arrivals—the women whom 
Wodeburn described.” 
“But why?” 
“On not very convincing evidence, 
I'll admit, Rose. Solely because, so far 
as we can find out, neither woman has 
either friends or acquaintances in the 
hotel, or any reason for stopping here.” 
“I’m getting tremendously anxious to 
see them. Dear me,” anxiously, “I do 
hope they won’t be the kind that take 


y 
1 


son’s 


asked Rose. 


luncheon in their own rooms. That 
would be too disappointing. Just 
think’”—in her charming, emotional 
Irish manner, and with one of her 


gleaming, lovely smiles—‘“I was slowly 
dying of ennui among all these Stras 
burg geese and various other fatty de 
generates until, as usual, you came 
bearing a new interest. You always 


rescue me from the bogs I get into. 


The long, azalea-banked room was 

erted. The sound of some one play 

ing Chopin nocturne came faintly to 
irs. Willy bent forward 

Dear Rese,’ murmured, “you 

often say that I rescue you from va- 

rious sloughs; then don’t you see that 


vith me as a husband, ever at hand, I 
could prevent your straying into them 
at all? I hope you understand, Rose— 
you are sometimes obtuse, you know— 
that this is one of my delicate methods 
of asking you to marry me.” 
“But you have so many 
he pleaded, playing for time. 
times it’s the bluff, straightforward 
kind: and sometimes it’s so delicately 
indirect that you might shout it before 
a whole roomful. I want you to run 
the whole gamut, Willy, just to see 


methods,” 
“Some 
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what you can do, before I give a defin- 
ite answer.” 

“Certainly,” he responded cheerfully. 
“It will take only a very few moments 
to run over my entire repertoire, and 
while I’m doing it you might be con- 
sidering some graceful form of accept- 
ance. The most artistic and desirable 
form is, I think, the rather shy, the 
intensely surprised.” 

He looked up with a pained expres- 
sion as Rose, laughing shortly, mur- 
mured the word, “Surprised !”’ 

“As an actress and an artiste, you 
should have no difficulty in simulating 
that attitude,” he reproved. 

“IT warn you, if you begin that tire- 
some nonsense I'll run.” 

“Oh, very well, if you feel that way. 
Tiresome nonsense! It’s a matter of 
no importance, at any rate. Nothing is 
of much importance. | think I will go 
back to town this afternoon.” 

“And leave this delightful mystery 
hanging in the air!” she cried. “Oh, 
Willy, you are just like Ahmed. If 
you don’t get what you want, you shoot 
out long claws, and scratch.” 

“Don’t irritate me further, Rose, by 
mentioning that devilish cat. If it had 
not been for him, you would have mar- 
ried me long ago.” 

“Tf I married you, I should never 
be sure that you wouldn’t cuff Ahmed 
the moment my back was turned.” 

‘Never be sure of that at any time,” 
said Gaines, with gloomy meaning. 
“But, to turn to pleasanter topics—our 
impending marriage, for instance—— 
What? Oh, walking fast, or putting 
your hands over your ears, will not 
help matters. I can easily keep up with 
you, and I mean to talk right on. Do 
you know what wins in any game, 
Rose? Perseverance, persistence. Now 
through mad, feminine folly, you might 
possibly be tempted to accept another 
man; but, measured beside my standard 
of importunity, what a poor weakling 
he would seem! 

“The great majority of men take one 
refusal as definite; others hold out un- 
til they get two or three; but to keep 
on in the face of a hundred refusals, 
and be ready to stick in the face of a 


thousand or so, undaainted and undis- 
mayed, is rare heroism. The man who 
succeeds, Rose, is the man who never 
sees failure.” 

“My patience! There is really no 
reason why I should have to stand this 
sort of thing. What is Miss Hodgkins 
good for? Hereafter any one who 
wishes to marry me will have to pro- 
pose in writing, and Miss Hodgkins can 
have the pleasure of replying to him. 
Thank goodness!’’ looking wildly about 
her. “A _ sail—a sail! Here come 
Miss Mayhew and Mr. Wodeburn.” 

“Oh, we have had a spin!’ cried Miss 
Mayhew, in her breezy way, as the two 
entered. “No wonder Mr. Wodeburn 
is pleased with his new boat. I believe 
she’s the fastest thing going. She is 
built to fly. But the air on the water 
is very keen. 1 am as hungry as a 
hunter. Have you been here ever since 
we left, Miss O’Hara?” 

“Yes,” replied Rose. 

“And have the two new arrivals made 
their appearance yet?” asked Miss May- 
hew, her quick, twinkling eyes alight 
with interest. 





“I really do not know. I believe 
not,” said Rose, a little stiffly. This 
new acquaintance was agreeable 


enough, but certainly a remarkably cu- 
rious person. 

“Well, let us hope that we shall see 
them at luncheon, which surely must 
be served by this time,” cried Miss 
Mayhew, springing to her feet, and in 
no way abashed by Miss O’Hara’s man- 
ner. 

CHAPTER III. 

Fortunately for the curiosity of those 
interested, the two new arrivals did 
make their appearance at luncheon; and 
one of them, at least, attracted not only 
the earnest attention of those who fan- 
cied they had reason to view her with 
special interest, but drew to herself 
from every quarter of the room a keen, 
if veiled, feminine inspection—not to 
mention a frank and undisguised mas- 
culine admiration. 

The lady who received, and, let it 
be said, merited all this focusing of in- 
terest was the one who, as Mrs. Dan- 
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vers Darrell, had written “London” 
after her name, although her trunks all 
bore Paris labels. She was a tall and 
exceedingly graceful young woman, 
with a complexion like white magnolia 
petals, exquisitely arched brows, blue- 
black, like her shining hair, and fault- 
less hands and feet. She was, one sur- 
mised, an American, but evidently an 
American of cosmopolitan experience, 
and quite beautiful and charming 
enough to seem herself the refutation 
of any ugly suspicions. 

So distinct was she in type that for 
the moment even Rose forgot that other 
newcomer whom she was equally anx- 
ious to observe; and yet, while Mrs. 
Danvers Darrell had been making her 
unostentatious, but stirring, progress 
down the room, Miss S. MacKenzie 
had slipped in unnoticed, and taken a 
seat at a table almost directly opposite 
the one occupied by Miss O’Hara, Miss 
Hodgkins, and Gaines, whom Rose had 
invited to sit at her table that, upon this 
important occasion, he and she might 
better exchange impressions. 

Insignificant was a word that no 
doubt was frequently applied to the 
little Scotch girl. She was of barely 
medium height, and of a lithe, slender 
figure, which made her look younger 
than one was inclined to consider her 
upon closer scrutiny. Her face was 
rather peculiarly short and broad, and 
she had a quantity of light hair, which 
was wound very simply about her head. 
Her blue eyes were large and clear, and 
her features were small and piquant. 
She was accompanied by her maid—or, 
to put it more properly, her compan- 
ion—a middle-aged, plain, dour-look- 
ing Scotchwoman, who radiated an at- 
mosphere of starched and puritan re- 
spectability. 

The two of them—mistress and maid 
—presented a commonplace picture, 
with no elements of mystery; and Rose, 
whose taste was for the exotic and pic- 
turesque, turned distastefully from the 
contemplation of them, prosaically en- 
joying their dinner, to the lovely lady 
whose poetic profile was more distinctly 
in the line of her vision. 


“A charming creature!” Rose mur- 
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mured to Willy. “She makes every 
other woman in the room look provin- 
cial.” 

“A dry point in black and white by 
Hallé,” mused Willy. “The high-class 
adventuress, who models herself upon 
the women of the great world. Is not 
all that simple elegance just a shade 
overdone ?”’ 

“How stupid of you!” There was 
no attempt to veil the scorn of her eyes 
—those famous eyes. She was quite 
secure enough in her own empire to be 
capable of appreciating another wom- 
an’s beauty—an appreciation uncorrod- 
ed by envy. “I know what you mean, 
though,” softening a little. ‘She is def- 
inite—er—clear cut; but that is because 
she is an American.” 

“Convicted of snap judgment,” re- 
turned Willy philosophically. “We'll 
leave her for further discussion. If we 
go on quarreling this way in public, 
the whole world will say that we are 
engaged or secretly married. Let me 
direct your attention to the other young 
woman with the severe gorgon beside 
her. No—wait a moment. She has her 
eyes fixed on us now.” 

“If either of them is guilty, she is 
the one.” 

lor some reason, this statement net- 
tled Gaines. The small creature sitting 
opposite him had, he could not have 
told why, stirred his sense of chivalry. 

To do him justice, he had started out 
with no more serious intention than to 
Rose O’Hara’s interest in the 
world about her. During the years of 
his Jacoblike service he had become 
very thoroughly acquainted with all the 
vagaries of the artistic temperament. 
This was not the first time that he had, 
by one or another cunning device, tided 
over Rose’s moods of ennui, and the 
determination that usually accompanied 
them of seeking some remote scene, 
where he, chained to one spot by the 
demands of his profession, could not 
follow her. 

Having, then, successfully provided 
a new interest for her, he was so de- 
lighted at seeing her naturally buoyant 
and soaring spirits return that he stifled 
the occasional qualm he felt at having 


restore 
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involved her in the matter of these mur- 


derous anarchists—stifled it to a de- 
gree, that is, for there were certain 


quarters of an hour that were anything 
but pleasant periods, since both his rea- 
son and his experience convinced him 
that it was likely to prove a much more 
serious affair than Rose had any idea. 

If it affected her in no other way, 
she was at least likely to be drawn un- 
pleasantly into the explosive scandal 
that seemed to him certainly brewing 
for the Annesley. Then, too, she was 
a prominent figure, and as such more 
apt to arouse the resentment of these 
vengeful fanatics if they ever learned 
that she had been concerned in a cru- 
sade against them. 

But Willy had two sterling virtues 
—he never crossed a bridge until he 
came to it, nor was he ever guilty of 
crying over spilled milk, easily shifting 
most responsibilities where he consid- 
ered they belonged—to the knees of the 
gods. At any rate, Rose was so tre- 
mendously interested in the matter, and 
so fancied herself in the rdle of ama- 
teur detective, that any remonstrances 
that he or any one else might now voice 
would, he knew, fall upon deaf ears. 
So he kept his advice to himself, and 
let events take their course. 

But that does not mean that Willy 
Gaines was not as keenly interested as 
Rose O’Hara. His one anxiety in the 
matter was that in the moment of deé- 
nouement Rose might not be a sufferer. 
\s for himself, he was hourly becoming 
more keen in unraveling this very fas- 
cinating tangle. 

There were, however, no new 
velopments until the day after the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Darrell and Miss Mac- 
Kenzie, and then Willy bore to Rose 
news that evidently afforded him vast 
satisfaction. 

“The Fates are with us, Rose,” he 
exclaimed, when he had signaled her 
that he had something to tell her, and 
she had, by various tactful ruses, dis- 
encumbered herself of Miss Hodgkins, 
Ernestine, Prince Ahmed, and all of the 
little court that invariably gathered 
around her when she was pleased to 
make her appearance in public. 


de- 


“IT have some good news,” he said. 
“Fortune favors the brave. That is 
either you or me, Rose, take it as you 
please.” 

“Willy!” Rose showed a trace of 
exasperation. “If you could get over 
this habit of fooling, you might make 
some headway in your profession. But 
what is the new development?” 

“Not development,” he corrected 
meekly, “but envelopment. It came in 
the form of a letter. Don’t make re- 
proachful eyes—I won’t do it again— 
but forgive, forget, and listen. Dan- 
dridge got a letter from the French se- 
cret-service agent this morning, stating 
that his arrival at the Annesley would 
be a little delayed, as he wished first to 
investigate other clews bearing on the 
matter, and that since the person whom 
he had reason to suspect was safe at the 
Annesley, and would probably remain 
there, he preferred to let things develop 
further before making an arrest; but 
that in any event, if this suspected per- 
son—no name mentioned—should at- 
tempt to leave, it would make no differ- 
ence, as she was under constant sur- 
veillance.” 

“Good!” Rose clasped her hands de- 
lightedly. “Oh, Willy, I'll lay you long 
odds that it is Miss S. MacKenzie. And 
this kind French detective is giving us 
an opportunity to make our own dis- 
coveries.” 

“Miss MacKenzie! Nonsense!” 
There was a dawningly indignant light 
in his eyes. He had met the Scotch 
girl through Miss Mayhew, who, dis- 
covering that the newcomer, like her- 
self, delighted in outdoor sports, had 
contrived to strike up an acquaintance 
with her; and as a result Vivien and 
Miss MacKenzie, Willy and _ Phit 
Wodeburn had been putting in more 
or less time on the golf links, where 
not only Miss MacKenzie’s play, but 
her rather unusual personality, had ap- 
pealed to Willy. 

“Nonsense!” he repeated emphatical- 
ly. “Those unerring feminine intui- 
tions have gone,on a wild-goose chase. 
Believe me, it is far more likely to be 
your Mrs. Danvers Darrell. I’ve been 
giving that very mysterious person the 
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benefit of my closest observation, and 
it strikes me that she rather overdoes 
her pose of the exclusive and exquisite 
mondaine.” 

Rose looked at him more in anger 
than in sorrow, which meant that a lit- 


tle flash like lightning crinkled her 
brow, and that her eyes becamie the 


color of Lake Killarney in a thunder- 
storm. 

“She’s been flattering you,” astutely ; 
“that’s — plain. Your observations 
amount to just this.” She snapped her 
long, artistic fingers before his eyes. 
“Now, I have met Mrs. Darrell, and | 
know what I’m saying. I'll be quite 
fair, and admit that your Miss Mac- 
Kenzie is interesting, but there is a—a 
—something’’—she narrowed her eyes, 
and fluttered her fingers in the air— 


“a 





Willy interrupted her with a short 
laugh. “I’m afraid ‘a—a—something’ 
is beyond my blunted masculine com- 
prehension.” 

“You bark like a cross dog. No 
wonder Ahmed dislikes you,” said Rose 
calmly ; but she was conscious of a faint 
pang, a touch of wonder that this in- 
significant, pale, slight creature should 
have immediately enlisted Willy’s 
championship. Still, she had a gener- 
ous nature, and hated to appear catty, 
so she paused a moment to consider her 


words before speaking. 


“One feels things about people,” she 
began again. “It 1s sometimes hard to 
put them into words, but you just know 
them. Now never, if you stop to cor 
sider, does Miss MacKenzie impress 
you as a wealthy young woman with 


a passion for travel who has started, 
with her maid, on a journey around the 
world. And I do not believe that she 
is Scotch.” 

“T should think that that dour-faced 
maid of hers would be a convincing 
proof of her nationality,” hazarded 
Willy. 

“Bluff. A valuable adjunct—a 
of her game—that’s all.” 


part 
Now, Gaines was not blind to the 
value of Rose’s intuitions, although he 
would have qualified that; for, from 


his experience, he was forced to regard 
them as erratic. Sometimes they went 
straight to the mark with the most as- 
tonishing surety, and sometimes they 
went far afield; but he saw that in this 
case it was no mere instinctive preju- 
dice, but that she was perfectly sincere 
in her distrust of Miss MacKenzie, and 
he was determined to get to the root of 
the matter. 

“But what is your real opinion of 
her?” he insisted. “Or is it too vague 
to put into words?” 

Rose considered this a moment. “It 
is not so vague,” she said. “In the first 
place, in spite of her childish appear- 
nearer thirty-five than 
twenty-seven, which she told Miss 
Mayhew was her age. That is no cause 
for suspicion,”’ she hastened to add, as 
Willy began to laugh, “but you must let 
me gather up the threads in my own 
way. The thing I really question, 
though, is her manner. She has, if you 
will take the trouble to notice it, a re- 
markable self-control, a trained repose 
of manner, and yet it is not the repose 
or the self-control that is developed in 
social life. 

“Oh, how can I explain it?) Why, by 
myself! with a sudden inspiration. 
“My walk, my movements, the very ex- 
pressions of my face are different from 
the average woman. It must be true 
of me because I have observed it in 


she is 


alice, 


others. I am a professional, you see. 
Now that is just what I feel about Miss 
\7 . ¥ 1 ‘ | sale . } 
\lacKenzie Whatever she 1s ne 1s not 
1 ? 4 1 41 
in amateut There! triumphantly 
“T’ve put n indefinite feeling into 


a 
words at last. Whatever she is, she ts 
not an amateur.” 

Gaines was impressed in spite of 
himself. “There may be something in 
what you say,” he admitted; “but for 
myself I do not see it. She seems to 
me merely a quiet, self-contained young 
woman, whose wide travels have given 
her a certain self-reliance. That’s all.” 

But nevertheless Rose had given him 
food for thought, and that evening an 
incident occurred that still further 
whetted his curiosity, and strengthened 
his determination to find the answer 
to this puzzle before the French detec- 
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tive took the case into his practiced 
hands. 

The incident was this: That evening 
after dinner, he and Rose and Mrs. 
Darrell stood talking together, when 
they were joined by Miss Mayhew and 
Miss MacKenzie and Phil Wodeburn. 
Mrs. Darrell met these three for the 
first time. Beyond her evident interest 
in Rose O’Hara, she had showed no 
disposition to extend her acquaintance 
at the inn. She spent the greater part 
of her time either in long rides or 
drives through the pine woods or else 
in reading in the sun parlor or on one 
of the porches, and it was noticeable 
that she read in French almost exclu- 
sively, 

In the general conversation that fol- 
lowed these introductions, Gaines men- 
tioned that he had to go into town the 
next day. 

“And I, too,” said Rose; 
ness—my tailors.” 

“Business!” exclaimed young Wode- 
burn. ‘And I thought we all belonged 
to the vast minority on pleasure bent.” 

“You'll have to exclude me,” said 
Vivien Mayhew gayly. “I’m in the 
vaster majority. I’m going to town, 
too, to-morrow. My errand is the in- 
teresting one of looking for a job.” 

Miss Mayhew was always frank 
about herself and her plans, but there 
was a touch of seriousness in her tone 
that made Gaines wonder if sudden re- 
verses had overtaken the globe-trotting 
mother and daughter. Phil Wodeburn, 
however, burst out laughing. 

“She’s chaffing,” he said. 

“T assure you, no.” Miss Mayhew 
held up a very determined chin. “Real- 
ly my reason for going to town to-mor- 
row is to look up some newspaper 
women I knew on the other side, and 
see if there is any chance for me in 
the same profession. It is a career that 
appeals to me more than anything else. 
I never was meant for the conventional 
existence, and I’m getting tired of 
tramping over the globe and exercising 
my ingenuity in making both ends meet 
on an absurdly inadequate income. Me 
for a sphere of honest toil.” 

“You'll be the sporting editor,” again 


“on busi- 


laughed Wodeburn. “And, by Jove,” 
with a flash of admiration in his blue 
eyes, “you'll be great!” 

“TI might,” she laughed back. “It 
isn’t a bad idea at all. I'll certainly 
suggest it to my newspaper friends.” 

“But not to-morrow,” urged Wode- 
burn. “I’m going to town, too. Come 
and help me buy a new tennis racket 
and some golf clubs.” 

But she was obdurate, and although 
she treated the matter lightly, and as 
more or less of a lark, it was plain that 
she was not to be shaken in her deter- 
mination. 

“Our minds all seem turning in the 
same direction,” said Mrs. Darrell. “I 
have an engagement to-morrow at a 
habit maker’s.” 

“And I,” said Miss MacKenzie, in 
her slow and- rather precise tones, 
“must see an oculist.” 

“All of you bent on frivolity except 
myself,” said Miss Mayhew _airily. 
“Golf clubs and glasses, riding habits 
and chiffons. Didn’t you say the other 
day,” turning to Rose, “that your dress- 
maker was that supremely smart and 
soaringly expensive Madame Orville?” 

“Yes; but I don’t expect to see her 
to-morrow. I’m going to my tailor’s.” 

As she said this, Willy happened to 
glance at Miss MacKenzie, and was 
struck by the change of expression on 
that small person’s immobile face. At 
the mention of Orville’s name, her eyes 
widened suddenly as if a new thought 
had visited her; then they contracted, 
and she seemed to be deeply cogitating 
something, as if a fresh idea had been 
presented to her—a fresh idea and a 
satisfactory one, Willy decided. 

He acted on impulse. “Then, since 
we all have decreed to be in town to- 
morrow, won't you all take luncheon 
with me at the Ritz-Carlton ?” 

With the exception of Rose and 
Wodeburn, the acceptances seemed a 
little hesitating. Nevertheless, they all 
accepted. 

“Doesn’t it strike you as odd,” mur- 
mured Willy to Rose, as soon as they 
were alone, “that as soon as one mem- 
ber of our interesting little group de- 
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cided to go to town for the day, the 
rest all arrived at the same decision?” 
“It may be-coincidence,” she said; 
“but—what do you make of it, Willy?” 
“That there are those among us—I 
wish to goodness I knew who!—who 
are determined not to let others among 
us out of their sight. Oh, Rose, if there 
are not some interesting developments 
to-morrow I am a false prophet.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Perhaps in the hope of discovering 
just why all of this group had im- 
portant business in town upon the same 
day, Willy Gaines asked Mrs. Darrell 
and Miss MacKenzie to accompany 
Rose and himself and drive in in his 
motor the following morning. Gladly 
would he have included Vivien May- 
hew, but she had already accepted an 
invitation from young Wodeburn to 
risk her neck in his car. 

“Now, remember,” said Willy, as 
they all stood about, ready to start, the 
next morning, “we are all to meet at 
exactly half past one, and that does 
not mean any time from two to three.” 

“TIsn’t he cross?” laughed Vivien 
Mayhew. “Well, I at least shall be 
there upon the stroke of one-thirty.” 

“That is,’ observed Willy, with a 
glance at Wodeburn, “if that speed- 
mad young idiot gets you into town all 
in one piece.” 

But there was no time for more rep- 
artee; Wodeburn was beckoning her 
impatiently. She waved her hand, and 
called back, “Au revoir!” and then, in 
a roar of unleashed horse power, a 
cloud of dust, Wodeburn’s car disap- 
peared, leaving Willy’s machine to fol- 
low soberly and sedately in its wake. 

It was the gladdest of spring morn- 
ings, all green and white and gold, and 
they enjoyed the ride immensely, pro- 
testing that they arrived in town much 
too soon for pleasure, if not for busi- 


ness. Then, all promising to be as 


punctual as Miss Mayhew had sworn 
that she would be, they separated, and 
went their various ways. 

ut, greatly to her annoyance, Rose’s 
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plan of spending the morning at her 
tailor’s, after the aggravating manner 
of prearranged plans, went agley. 
Owing to some misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the appointment, the gowns 
were not ready for her to look at; and, 
to her dismay, she found a whole un- 
occupied morning on her hands. 

However, New York was displaying 
all the brilliant gayety of an early 
spring. The motors and carriages were 
flashing up and down the avenue; the 
women were out in their fresh spring 
frocks and bright, flower-bedecked 
hats; the young leaves were fluttering 
on the trees, and the shop windows 
were alluring enough to wile the money 
out of the stingiest pocket. So, to her 
surprise, Rose found herself enjoying 
the town hugely, although she had pro- 
fessed herself so weary of it only a 
short time ago. 

Neither was she insensible of the at- 
tention she attracted as she strolled up 
Fifth Avenue—an old story to her, but 
nevertheless a pleasant one. Those who 
had not an idea that she was one of 
New York’s pet celebrities admired her 
frankly for her beauty and distinction ; 
and those who recognized her as the 
great singer paid unabashed and staring 
tribute to her as she passed. 

All very delightful, but, after a bit, 
cloying. She decided that she must 
do something definite. But what? 
When a woman asks Irerself that ques- 
tion, there is but one answer—shop. 
But before embarking on that fascinat- 
ing she began to turn over in 
her mind just what kind of sh 
would amuse one who had not a 
or a wish ungratified. But the lure of 
the great shops was too much for her. 
One, so she assured herself, can al- 
ways drift about and pick up gloves 
and handkerchiefs and veils and a bit 
of lace or so. 

For a time she applied herself to this 
diversion with diligence, and yet with 
discretion. She—a bird of frequent 
passage—had her trunks to consider 
somewhat, and could not burden her- 
self with bargains as inconsequently as 
the average woman. Therefore, with 
no more worlds to conquer, she yawned, 


pursuit 
pping 


need 
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looked at her watch, and discovered that 
she still had an hour to put in. 

After due reflection, she came to the 
conclusion that the best way to invest 
it was to run into Madame Orville’s 
for a consultation about one or two 
afternoon and evening gowns she was 
having made. Consequently she swung 
through the doors of a great shop with 
decision, took her way briskly up the 
avenue, and turned into the aristocratic 
side street where Orville dwelt and 
wrought her miracles. 

It was a handsome, quiet residence, 
displaying not a hint of a sign—the 
usual brownstone house, with the usual 
green vine climbing over it. The man 
in livery who threw open the door 
greeted Rose with a smile wherein def- 
erence, welcome, and admiration were 
discreetly blended, and she passed on 
into the reception room. 

But this was distinctly not the lucky 
day of Rose, for the man returned al- 
most immediately, and said that Ma- 
dame Orville begged to know if Miss 
O’Hara would be good enough to wait 
a few minutes. Madame expressed the 
deepest regret at keeping Miss O’Hara 
waiting, but it was quite unavoidable, 
as she was detained upon a most im- 
portant business matter. 

Rose nodded a bored acquiescence, 
and, seating herself in the window seat, 
looked out upon the passers-by; but 
they were comparatively few, and with- 
out exception uninteresting, so she 
walked over to the center of the room, 
and, taking a new magazine from 


ta- 
ble, be gan to read 

The story at which 
the book, however, failed to absorb her, 
and again her attention wandered. 
Presently she realized that ever since 
she had been there she had been con- 
scious of a murmur of voices in an ad- 
joining room, cut off from the one in 
which she sat by a large screen; and 
suddenly, for no particular reason that 
she could divine, she found herself lis- 
tening acutely. 

Had she heard her own name men- 
tioned, or had she merely imagined it? 
Bending her ear more closely, she was 
able to recognize Madame Orville’s 


2 


she had opened 


voice; but the person to whom the 
dressmaker was talking spoke so low 
that it was impossible to distinguish 
the tones. 

Then she heard Orville say quite 
plainly: “Oh, yes, she is there, but you 
need have no fear. She cannot hear 
us, and even if she did she would not 
know what we are talking about.” 

Why, they really were talking about 
her! Rose leaned forward, stifling an 
exclamation just in time. She had 
been scolding herself for the vulgarity 
of attempting to overhear a conversa- 
tion not meant for her ears, but now 
she cast aside her scruples, easing her 
conscience with the reflection that she 
was not an actual eavesdropper, because 
whoever occupied her seat could hardly 
have failed to overhear the words 
spoken behind that flimsy screen. 

The person whom madame addressed 
must still have urged discretion, for the 
next few sentences were lost to Rose; 
but presently madame forgot her tem- 
porary caution, and again raised her 
voice in slightly impatient protest. 

“Really I cannot return them to you 
this morning,” she said. “My copyist 
has been ill; and, anyhow, considering 
the price I am paying you for the de- 
signs, it seems only fair to give me a 
reasonable time over them.” 

“Designs!” Rose’s heart leaped. She 
felt as if the mystery were to be at 
once unraveled, for she never doubted 
that it was of the stolen French designs 
they were speaking. 

The other person—that 
whispering conspirator—was evidently 
talking now, although, as_ usual, the 
words were quite inaudible; and then 
madame broke in sharply: 

“Well, since you insist upon it, I sup- 
pose I can have the necessary changes 
made, and give you back the sketches 
by this afternoon. And the check in 
a plain envelope’—this in answer to 
some request from the other—‘certain- 
ly. You shall have it the early part 
of the week. You will be staying on 
that long at the Annesley?” 

Her suspicions thus confirmed, Rose 
was upon her feet almost before she 
realized what she was doing, and had 


anonymous, 
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started toward the room where this 
conversation was taking place; but be- 
fore she had taken more than a step or 
two there was a rustle behind the 
screen, and Madame Orville, a trifle 
flushed, but with a very fair counter- 
feit of her usual manner, swept com- 
posedly forward. 

She was a dark, suave, elegant crea- 
ture, with her hair arranged with the 
utmost care, and after the latest Pari- 
sian mode. In dress she always af- 
fected the utmost simplicity, but it was 
that costly simplicity which deceives 
only the uninitiated. Her manner was 
that of a great Jady. She was quite in- 
accessible to the ordinary purchaser; 
only the wives of millionaires and noted 
artists were welcomed by her person- 
ally. 

She came forward now without a 
trace of embarassment, greeting Rose 
effusively. If she noticed anything un- 
usual in either Miss O’Hara’s manner 
or expression, she ignored it, and, with- 
out giving that young woman the 
chance to ask embarrassing questions, 
she plunged at once into a discussion 
of gowns. 

She had, she explained, some de- 
licious new models, things to make one 
dream, odd and lovely combinations of 
color, and some quite new effects in 
draping. Still talking, she drew Rose 
to another room, where she had her as- 
sistants bring out materials, still dis- 
coursing fascinatingly upon them and 
the new modes. 

Although had not for a mo- 
ment abandoned her intention of dis- 
covering who the person was behind 
the screen, she was nevertheless be- 
guiled into lending half an ear at least 
to madame’s authoritative word upon 
the fashions, and further led into add- 
ing half a dozen new frocks to her orig- 
inal order. 

“And where will you be until the end 
of the month?” asked madame, as the 
interview drew to a close. 

Rose saw her opportunity, and took 
it. “Principally at the Annesley.” 
With assumed carelessness, she went 
on: “And, by the way, you were just 
talking to some one who is stopping 


Re se 


there, were you not? I heard you men- 
tion the name of the inn.” 

Rose could not be sure, but she fan- 
cied that madame’s eyes narrowed ever 
so little. 

“Talking to some one at the Annes- 
ley?” she repeated; and then her po- 
litely puzzled expression gave way to 
a smile of recollection: “Oh, no, | was 
merely giving directions to my fore- 
woman. I told her, I remember now, 
that there would be no difficulty about 
your fittings, since you were so near 
the city.” 

Evidently no satisfaction to be gained 
there. Rose had met her match, and 
recognized the fact. There was noth- 
ing for her to do but accept the state- 
ment at its face value, and leave for 
the Ritz-Carlton. She was quite sure 
that madame was deceiving her, yet on 
the strength of those few overheard 
fragments of conversation she could 
hardly accuse that capable person of 
a crime, or insist upon a search of the 
establishment. In fact, she did not 
know what to do, and she wished with 
all her heart that Willy Gaines were 
present that she might have the benefit 
of his advice. 

She hastened, therefore, toward the 
Ritz-Carlton, hoping that she might 
reach there in time to get a word with 
Willy before the others arrived. 

But upon reaching the hotel she did 
not get the moment alone with him that 
she had so eagerly anticipated. Miss 
Mayhew was already there, and she and 
Willy were sitting at one of the little 
tables in the white-and-green smoking 
room just outside the restaurant, en- 
joying cigarettes and something re- 
freshing in glasses. 

“Late!” they both exclaimed at the 
sight of Rose. “In spite of all your 
promises.” 

“Not at all,” she protested. 
others are not even here.” 

“Nor will be,” remarked Willy cyni- 
cally. “Mrs. Darrell has just sent a 
note, explaining that she will be unable 
to be present, and that the business 
matter that prevents her from joining 
us may detain her in town for the 
greater part of the afternoon; and 


“The 
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please tell Miss O’Hara that she cannot 
return with her in her car, but will, in- 
stead, take the last afternoon train out. 

“And Miss MacKenzie’—the cyni- 
cal note was not quite so apparent in 
his voice now—"just telephoned, say- 
ing that her eyes will require a longer 
and more thorough examination than 
she had imagined, and that she will have 
to be at the oculist’s the greater part 
of the afternoon; and that she also will 
take one of the afternoon trains.” 

Rose threw him a quick glance, but 
before she could make any comment 
Vivien Mayhew looked up interestedly. 
“Ah, then I shall have company,” she 
exclaimed, “‘for I find that I, too, shall 
have to wait over for the five-thirty 
train.” 

“And 
quired, 

“He sends his apologies by me,’’ Miss 
Mayhew explained. ‘He stopped at his 
club for mail, and found a note remind- 
ing him of a luncheon engagement that 
he had completely forgotten.” 

Rose got up rather wearily. The 
puzzled frown still showed on_ her 
brow. “Well, ‘all that is left of them, 
left of six hundred,’ might as well have 
luncheon,” she said, and led the way 
to the octagonal gold-and-green dining 
room, so French in its effect. 

During the progress of the meal, 
Vivien continued to entertain them with 
a description of the various amusing 
had had that morning 


Mr. Wodeburn?” Rose in- 


experiences she 


in her search for employment. “No 
lucl » far,” she announced breezil 
but she still had a number of letters of 
introduction, and she meant to put in 
the afternoon at a further trial. 


Willy 


nnes- 


It happened, therefore, that 
and Rose journeyed back to the . 
fey alone in Rose’s limousine; and it is 
needless to say that that young woman 
lost no time in informing him of the 
conversation she had overheard at Ma- 
dame Orville’s. 

And Gaines was duly interested. 
“Ah,” he commented regretfully, “it is 
unfortunate that you didn’t get an op- 
portunity for just one peep behind that 
Still.”” after a moment or two 
“there is something 


screen. 


oI reflection, 


gained even if it is only a corrobora- 
tion of our suspicions.” 

“A corroboration of our suspicions!” 
Rose was plainly perplexed. . 

“Exactly. Don’t you see that the 
woman at Madame Orville’s must un- 
doubtedly have been either Mrs. Dar- 
rell or Miss MacKenzie ?” 

“Because they both stayed 
from luncheon ?” 

“Partly that, and partly because, ac- 
cording to the arrangement you over- 
heard between Madame Orville and that 
unknown person, whoever was selling 
those designs had to remain in town 
until late this afternoon in order to get 
them back. Now, both Mrs. Darrell 
and Miss Mackenzie have changed 
their plans since coming to town this 
morning, and neither of them has of- 
fered a very convincing reason for 
doing so. To say the least, it is rather 
a suspicious circumstance. I had not 
thought before of their being in col- 
lusion, but such a thing is quite prob- 
able.” 

“I do not believe anything of the 
kind,” returned Miss O'Hara, with 
spirit. “The more I see of her the more 
I am convinced that Mrs, Darrell is not 
the sort of a person who could possi- 
bly be connected with such an affair; 
but,” emphatically, “take my word for 
it, and keep a very keen eye on Miss 
MacKenzie.” 

“You may be right,” agreed. Willy 
mildly, but without conviction in his 


away 


tone. ‘‘And in the meantime there is 
nothing to be done apparently but watch 
nd wait. Let us hope that it will not 


be | ne os 

It was not. His wish was gratified 
with greater promptness than he had 
reason to expect. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was a little after six o’clock that 
evening when Willy Gaines knocked 
cautiously on the door of Miss 
O'l lara’s sitting room. This gentle tap- 
ping he had to repeat two or three times 
before it was answered by Ernestine, 
who opened the door but a crack, and 
presented a most forbidding and austere 
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countenance. At the sight of Gaines, 
however, she broke into smiles, and, 
with a reverential dip, threw wide the 
door. From the encircling shelter of 
her arms, Ahmed glared malevolently 
at Willy with green and glittering eyes. 

“Ah, Monsieur Gaines,’’ cooed Er- 
nestine, “’ad I but known zat eet ees 
you, I would ‘ave flown; but,” drop- 
ping her voice confidentially, ‘*made- 
moiselle she rest. W’en she stay all 
day in town eet ees of ze voice she mus’ 
think. He mus’ ’ave hees repose. And 
ze skin, too, he mus’ ’ave cream. \V’en 
one appear before ze public all ze time 
and & 

“Just so,” said Willy, hastening to 
stem the tide of these confidences. Er- 
nestine was as voluble as a mountain 
stream, and could just as thoroughly be 
depended upon to go on forever. “I 
feared she might be resting,” he went 
on; “and of course she should not be 
disturbed, but iy 

“She ’ave given the strictes’ orders 
not,” Ernestine assured him. “I dare 
not let Ahmed give one little mieu.” 

Gaines looked thoughtful. His hand 
sought his pocket, and as he drew it 
forth Ernestine saw that it held some- 
thing green. In the past, whenever 
Gaines had wanted some little matter 
arranged with care and discretion by 
Ernestine, he had always shown a help- 
ful interest in the provision she was 
making for her old age. Her old age 
was her fetish; she apparently lived 
with no other thought than to prepare 
for future fireside comforts; and now 
at the sight of that crumpled green bill 
in Gaines’ hand her smile became sac- 
charine, her voice honey. 

“But if eet ees of an importance, ma- 
demoiselle will nevair forgive me— 
nevaire.” 

“It is of an importance,” said Gaines. 
“T want you, Ernestine, to give her this 
note at once.” 

“Oui, monsieur.” Ernestine’s dip 
was so deep this time that it proved 
disconcerting to Ahmed, who squirmed 
uneasily, and uttered a low growl in 
his throat. As she rose, her sour vis- 
age presented her idea of her sweetest 
smile. 








’ 


Gaines in turn presented her with a 
tip, and, after executing a series of dips 
and smiles that recalled to his mind a 
confused remembrance of all the gar- 
goyles he had ever seen, she closed the 
door. 

A moment later, with many petulant 
expressions, Rose roused herself from 
a nest of rose-sikk coverlids and rose- 
silk kimono to stretch out her hand for 
the note. At first she read it drowsily, 
then with more interest; but when she 
had fully grasped its contents her 
drowsiness was dissipated as by magic. 

“Hurry, Ernestine,” she cried, 
springing from the couch, ‘and get me 
dressed in less time than it takes to 
tell!” 

In her profession, Ernestine was un- 
equaled. Rose’s beauty, usually a mat- 
ter of pride to her, was occasionally a 
matter of regret. She loved to ex- 
haust the resources of her skill and 
genius upon the plain sister; and Rose, 
from her point of view, was a most 
disappointing subject. In moments of 
idleness, Ernestine had a way of gazing 
long at Miss Hodgkins, and then call- 
ing upon all the saints to witness what 
she could do with even such unprom- 
ising material, until at last that severe 
and cultured person would find, against 
her will and principles, her imagination 
inflamed by Ernestine’s glowing word 
painting, would suggest that she prove 
her boasts, and make the desert blos- 
the rose. But Ernestine was 
obdurate there. She always fell back 
on her principles, and argued long to 
show that even for purposes of artistic 
experimentation it would be taking ad- 
vantage of her mistress’ confidence to 
transfer her services to another. 

However, on this occasion she obeyed 
Rose’s orders almost literally, and had 
her hair dressed and her slim figure 
arrayed in a blue gown—even to the 
last touch, a bunch of great, dewy vio- 
lets—all in less time than it takes to 
tell, although the moment Rose left 
the room she dropped into a chair, and 
pronounced herself fatigued to the 
point of dissolution. 

“T tell you vat, Mees ’Odgkins,” she 
remarked to the secretary, who sat be- 


som as 
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fore her desk, finishing some belated 
correspondence, “to be ze maid of an 
opera singer who ees also a beauty ees 
an honor, a responsibility, an’ a calam 
ity zat frazzle ze nerfs.” 

“To be the secretary of an opera 
singer includes similar experiences,” re 
turned Miss Hodgkins, in cool, precise 
tones. 

Willy was waiting in the lower hall, 
and the moment Rose stepped from the 
elevator he came forward, and drew 
her into a large reading room, very 
much like an English “lounge,” a cozy, 
comfortable room, with flowers and 
books and papers about on the numer 
ous tables—not the usual cold, arid 


waste of a place that that sort of a 


hotel room is so frequently, with its 
long, desert spaces of rugs and polished 


floor, and dejected artificial palms add 
ing to the dreariness of the picture. 

It was yet so early that the room 
was deserted, with the exception of a 
somnolent old gentleman or so, and 
Willy selected a pleasant little nook 
near the wood fire that burned cheerily 
upon the hearth, and pushed forward 
an easy-chair for Rose. 

“Now, what is it? What is the new 
development you spoke of in your 
note?” she asked, as soon as she had 
seated herself, turning eager eyes upon 
him. 

But it is 
heard her question. 


Gaines even 
the moment 


doubtful if 
or 


he had forgotten the matter for which 
he had so ruthlessly disturbed her after 
n 1 nap, had forgotten himself and 
herself in their roles of amateur cd 
tectives, and remembering only that | 
was a man and she was a maid, was 


lost, drowned, in the depths of those 
fathomless gray eyes. 

“Willy!” There was impatience in 
her voice, and she tapped his hand with 
the fan that she was holding as a screen 
between herself and the fire. ‘Come 
down to earth, and stop looking so far 
away—and, quick, tell me why you 
dragged me downstairs so early.” : 

\ wave of perfume floated to him 
from the violets on her breast. Never, 
never, he felt, had dear, 
so alluring; but, then, he did not stop 


she been so 


to remember that he often told him- 
self that. 

“Ah, Rose-of-the-world,” he mur- 
mured, “you should never wear any 
thing but blue—blue with violets. If 
I have violets for you every day in the 
year, will you always wear them?” 

She laughed. “But you told me last 
night that | should never appear in any- 
thing but rose color, and the night be- 
fore that gray should be my only wear. 
What is a poor working girl to do?” 

“And so you should not,” he an- 
swered promptly. ‘Follow my advice, 
Rose, and you will never go wrong.” 

“But what is your advice?” she 
asked, bewildered. 

“This,” impressively, “and see that 
you never vary from it: Always wear 
just what you happen to be wearing.” 

She looked at him with unfeigned 
admiration. ‘‘My dear Willy,” she said 
sweetly, “there is some mistake about 
all this. I have the Irish name and the 
[Irish nature, but you have the national 
gift for bulls. The hands are those of 
Isau”—she looked down at her own 
strong, white hands, covered with sap 
phires—but the voice is that of Jacob. 
but,” resolutely, “this is no time for ar 
know at 


gument. Tell me what you 
once.” 
“You know,” he said, with a little 


catch in his voice, and looking at her 
with meaning. 


‘I know ?” surprisedly. 

‘Yes.” He bent forward with his 
rarely charming smile, and a real sin 
cerit and earnestiess in his eyes 

Chet s only one thing that I really 


know 1n all the world, Rose, and that 
is that I love you.” 

She paled a litthke—ever so litthe—for 
Rose felt, although she carefully and 
sedulously told herself every day, and 
many times a day, that she did not want 
to feel, and could not feel, and would 
not feel, the undoubted fascination of 
Willy Gaines. 

It was not only his cleverness—for 
Gaines really was nor yet the 
magnetism that was his by divine right, 
nor yet his excellent manners that con- 
stituted his attraction for women. They 
always divined that he was not only 


clever 
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rather difficult and hard to please in 
spite of his apparent and immediate 
subjugation, but that he was at heart 
really indifferent, and this naturally 
piqued feminine vanity. 

To admit it frankly, the impassive 
exterior of Willy Gaines contained the 
heart of a “plunger.” He loved few 
things so much as a hazard of new for 
tunes. He never hesitated to put any 
thing to the touch, to win or lose it all, 
and his favorite mental exercise was 
first to get himself into a hole, and then 
to use every faculty of his brain in ex 
tracting himself from that difficult sit 
uation. 

He knew not, he never did know, 
how he was to achieve results. He 
merely decided to do a thing, let it crys- 
tallize to a fact in his consciousness, and 
then made it a fact in reality; and the 
more odds against him the better. 

But in those moments when Rose 
O’Hara became suddenly, overwhelm- 
ingly conscious of his attraction for her 
she always hastened to quell the emo 


tion. “Look here, Willy,” she said 
briskly, “I did not come down here to 
play. Now, waste no more time, but 


tell me what it is you have discovered.” 

He sighed. His moment had passed, 
and he knew it. “Why,” he said, “who 
do you think arrived during our ab 
sence to-day ?” 

“Who?” she asked quickly. 

“No one but the French detective as- 
signed to the case.” 

“Really! Are you sure?” 

“Dandridge told me the minute we 
got back from town. He is sure of it, 
although the man himself has not inti 
mated his mission so far. It is evident 
that he wishes to remain incognito.” 

“Have you met him? What is he 
like? I only know the French detective 
of fiction, and there are so many differ- 
ent types of him now; but he is always 
and under all circumstances consum- 
mately clever. Do you suppose he is 
disguised ?” 

“T do not,” Gaines affirmed. “Get 
some of those fictional ideas out of your 
head, or Monsieur Arnold, as he calls 
himself, will be a sore disappointment 
to you. He is rather young, rather— 


yes, quite—good looking, and rather 
diffident in manner. He _ represents 
himself as merely traveling for pleas- 
ure.” 

“Ah, of course,” she said significant- 
ly. “That would be the most natural 
role for him to assume. Wouldn't he be 
chagrined if we should make our dis- 
coveries first? But,” with a little 
frown, “things seem to be moving so 
slowly.” 

“Not at all,” he cried. “Remember 
your discovery to-day at Madame Or- 
ville’s. And since I have met him the 
hitherto undeveloped Lecoq in me has 
been hard at work, with the result that 
I have evolved a little plan by which 
I hope to discover whether Mrs. Dar 
rell or Miss MacKenzie is the elusive 
Anna Klaus.” 

Rose looked at him, her mouth trem- 
bling slightly with interest, admiration 
in her gray eyes. “Oh, how?” she 
breathed. 

“Not for anything else would I have 
braved the terrors of Ernestine,” he 
said, with a reminiscent smile. “But I 
really think this is a good plan, and to 
be commended for its simplicity. I sug 
gest, therefore, that we manage to be 
on hand when these two women see 
Monsieur Arnold for the first time. Re- 
member, neither of them knows yet of 
his presence in the hotel, and it is prob 
able that the guilty one may recognize 
him as a noted detective, and show 
some sign of agitation. 

“It may seem a rather wild and far 
fetched idea, but surely it is a chance 
worth taking. Don’t you see that if 
either Mrs. Darrell or Miss MacKen 
zie should exhibit any change of ex 
pression at the sight of him we may 
find the problem practically solved?” 

“And what is the plan? What are 
we to do?” Rose was all eagerness. 

“Come and see.” He rose, smiling, 
and looked at his watch. “By Jove, we 
must hurry! Every one will be coming 
down to dinner.” 

The test he proposed could not have 
turned out better than it did had he 
arranged all the details of the meeting 
himself. The evening had closed in 
raw and drizzling after a brilliant day, 
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and most of the people stopping at the 
hotel had assembled in the large recep- 
tion hall, where a great log fire burned 
on a baronial hearth. 

Monsieur Arnold—was it by accident 
or design?—stood opposite the eleva- 
tor and the broad stairway, and midway 
between the two, surveying the laugh- 
ing, chattering throng about him with 
keen, interested eyes. 

Kose had seated herself where 
could get the same view of the stair- 
case and the elevator that he had, and 
yet keep him well under her eyes at 
the same time. She apparently ab- 
sorbed herself in a conversation with 
Gaines in order to prevent any one else 
from distracting their attention from 
the matter before them; but at the same 
time she kept Monsieur Arnold, the 
Staircase, and the elevator under her 
keen observation—an observation that 
never for a moment suggested anything 
so open. 

“Tl feel,” she said to Gaines, after a 
few moments of that veiled and subtle 
scrutiny, “as if there must be some mis- 
take. I have seen dozens of continen- 
tal young men of wealth and breeding, 
and this Monsieur Arnold is surely one 
of them. He looks to me as if he were 
one of the studious, reflective kind who 
has a fad—archeology, perhaps, or 
some kind of c ylecting—old pewter, or 
the early Italian masters—anything but 


she 


a detective.” 


“That,” said Gaines, “merely show 
your bondage to preconceived opinion 
You admit uk w nothing of detec- 
tives except those presented in current 
fiction. You may be quite right in 
ens¢ This young man may be a col- 


lector—but of criminals. At least, all 
of the evidence seems to point in that 
direction. A French detective writes 
that he is coming, but states that when 
he arrives he prefers to be incognito. 
\ day or so later a young Frenchman 
appears upon the scene. What deduc- 
tions is one to draw ?’ 

hey had neither the chance nor the 
inclination to continue their discussion, 
for just as that moment Miss MacKen- 
elevator. Sl 
surveying t 


zie stepped from the ie 
stood still a moment, he 


whole brilliant, moving group with her 
cool, comprehensive glance—a _ glance 
that took in not only objects in the 
mass, but in detail. She evidently saw 
the stranger; her eyes rested lightly on 
him for a moment, and then passed 
on. It was plainly only a cursory in- 
spection. From every indication, she 
had never seen him before. 

But before Rose could utter the ex- 
clamation of disappointment that rose 
to her lips, Gaines touched her lightly 
on the arm, and she looked up to see 
Mrs. Darrell sweeping down the stair- 
case. 

Her eyes were cast down, and she 
made a striking picture, with her oval 
face and white shoulders, the smooth, 
shining mass of her blue-black hair, ar- 
ranged something in the Japanese style, 
and the long, trailing gauzes of her 
black gown. Her accustomed languor 
seemed accentuated, doubtless from the 
fatigue of her day in town; and her 
feet, in their black satin — slippers, 
seemed to hesitate from stair to stair. 

Just as she reached the lowest step 
her eyes fell upon Monsieur Arnold. 
Involuntarily she stopped and half re- 
coiled. Her eyes had widened and dark- 
ened, and her face had grown very pale. 
Her hand, too, where it rested upon the 





newel post, was visibly trembling. For 
an instant—a bare second—she stood 
so, and then, recovering herself, she 


gave a slight inclination of the head, 
and moved on toward the dining room. 

“It is she!” whispered Willy 

“She knew him.” Rose’s voice was 
trembling a little with excitement. “but 
what was the emotion that made her 
look at him that way? It didn’t look 
like fear to me.” 

“It may have been terror so great 


that it simulated courage. She knew 
she couldn’t make a scene here.” 

“But why should she have gone on 
into the dining room?” said Rose. 
“Would you not think that she would 
make some attempt to escape?” 

“What She did the 
thing possible under the circum- 
stances. At any rate, it still remains 
for Monsieur Arnold to prove that she 
is the guilty person. She may have 


could she do? 


only 
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protected herself there so that, al- 
though she realizes her danger, she yet 
has a certain sense of security. But 
come, let us go in to dinner. We should 
be sustained. \We have had enough ex- 
citing events for one day.” 

“But do you know,” said Rose, “I 
have an intuition—a strong one—that 
all of the interesting events are not over 
for to-day.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

The infatuation that young Wode- 
burn had conceived for Vivien Mayhew 
had become the principal topic of in- 
terest at the hotel. Rose O’Hara—her 
gowns, her voice, all the romantic tales 
that were current about her—had been 


discussed until the subject was so 
threadbare that even the hardened 
porch and sun-parlor gossips were 


ashamed to continue it. 

Miss MacKenzie was too quiet and 
insignificant a person to afford much 
scope for conjecture; and although 
Mrs. Darrell had served as a topic of 
conversation for several days, interest 
in her also had died away. So, as noth- 
ing else of soaring importance appeared 
upon the horizon, there was a general 
concentration of attention upon these 
two young persons who exhibited so 
marked a similarity of tastes. 

The interest they aroused, however, 
had apparently no effect upon either 
Miss Mayhew or Wodeburn. They 
went their accustomed way, serenely 
unconscious of comment, or else quite 
indifferent to it. 

After dinner on the evening of Mon- 
sieur Arnold’s arrival, this much ob- 
served pair had drifted up to Rose and 
Gaines, who had returned to the lounge, 
Rose arguing that on a damp, chilly 
evening such as this had proved to be 
most of the people they desired to keep 
under observation would be apt to seek 
the warmth and cheer of the wood fire. 

“And who is Monsieur Arnold?” 
asked Vivien Mayhew, sitting down in 
a chair beside Rose and Willy, while 
Wodeburn drew up one for himself. 


“And why has he sought the Annes- 


ley? 
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“Suffering from the contagion of idle 
minds, as one does in a place of this 
kind,” said Gaines, “that is the ques- 
tion we have just been asking each 
other.” 

“It is being repeated all over the 
place,” said Wodeburn. “They have 
temporarily stopped telling each other 
that Miss Mayhew and I have been in- 
specting my new Bleriot to-day.” 

“But why,’ asked Miss Mayhew, 
“should he have stolen so many furtive 
glances at Mrs. Danvers Darrell during 
dinner ?” 

Rose laughed a little vexedly; it an- 
noyed her that any one else should ven- 
ture to poach upon the preserves of this 
fascinating mystery which she wanted 
to ravel unaided except by Willy 
Gaines. “Did he?” she said languidly. 
“But surely she is attractive enough to 
provoke any amount of admiration.” 

“Miss O’Hara and I have been hav- 
ing a discussion about him,” said Willy, 
with an air of frankness. “So suppose 
you give us your impressions about 
him, Miss Mayhew.” 

“Such as they are, you are welcome 
to them,” she returned. ‘He is well- 
born, well-bred, cultivated, and with a 
tidy little fortune of his own. So much 
for my diagnosis, and | am sure I am 
right.” 

Gaines smiled rather enigmatically. 
“Naturally,” he said. ‘One always is.” 

“I am sure you are right,” said Rose, 
with emphasis. “We women,” with a 
glance at Willy, “have our intuitions, 
and we know better than to distrust 
them.” 

But Wodeburn was becoming rest- 
less; he cared as little for feminine in- 
tuitions as he did for Monsieur Ar- 
nold. He had succeeded in winning 
Mrs. Mayhew’s consent to accompany 
him and Vivien on a spin that they 
meant to take a little later in his racing 
machine; but for the present all his 
thoughts were upon mountain climb- 
ing, which he and Vivien had been en- 
thusiastically discussing until they 
joined Rose and Gaines. His mind 
being full of the subject, he now began, 
ably seconded by Vivien, to put up sev- 
eral mooted questions to Gaines. 
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But here Willy was adamant. “Let 
me inform you two remarkable people 
that I will not be drawn into any of 
your technical discussions, Your ideas 
of enjoyment seem to be to take up 
some sport enthusiastically, to load 
yourselves with all the technical ex- 
pressions you can carry, and then to in- 
vite innocent, unsophisticated people to 
join in your wrangles, putting them to 
the blush with all kinds of ingenious, 
hypothetical questions. Now, I am a 
remarkably well-informed man, but | 
am not a Professor Parker or an Annie 
Peck. So for once show us that you 
really can talk on everyday topics for 
the tired business man.” 

“He wants to hear drivel, Phil; that 
is what they are supposed to dole out 
to the tired business man. [ut neither 
you nor I are capable of it.” This from 
Miss Mayhew. “We are interested only 
in worth-while things.” 

“Willy doesn’t seem to have appre- 
ciated your uplift work,” smiled Rose. 
“But never mind; I have. Hearing 
you two talk is just like reading one of 
Kipling’s later stories—unintelligible, 
but interesting nevertheless.” 

“Goodness gracious, Rose!” cried 
Willy, in consternation. ‘By trying to 
be polite you are encouraging them to 
go on. By the way, Miss Mayhew, I 
noticed you carrying about a_ whole 
sheaf of foreign letters this morning, 
and I wondered if you had received 
any fresh information about those 
Paris robberies you told us of.” 

“The Parisian robberies!’ she repeat- 
ed idly, but with a slight change of 
expression— so slight a change that it 
was unnoticed by any one except Willy, 
who got the impression somehow that 
he had broached an unpleasant topic. 
“Oh, ves, I remember now. No, I have 
heard nothing more. I imagine, though, 
that they have given up all investiga- 
tions—given up the case as unsolvable. 

*But’”—she spoke more seriously now 
—‘speaking of robberies, I advise you 
all to be particularly careful just now, 
for mother lost a small pin the other 
day. A belt buckle of mine has also 
vanished, and one of Mr. Wodeburn’s 
scarfpins is mysteriously missing. We 


have not complained of the matter, or 
even mentioned it, because the articles 
are of no particular value, and may 
turn up yet.” 

Rose was an image of pale conster- 
nation. “Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. “I 
have my pearls with me. I shall go to 
town to-morrow, and put them in my 
safety-deposit box. And Ahmed!” 

“Put him in your safety-deposit box, 
too,” urged Willy. “Lock him up and 
leave him there, by all means, and then 
‘lose the key.” 

This was sheer, willful recklessness 
on Gaines’ part, and he would probably 
have repented his rash speech at leisure 
if Mrs. Mayhew had not created a di- 
version by joining them just at that 
moment. 

“Now, Mr. Wodeburn,” she said tim- 
idly, “if I consent to go with you, you 
will not drive at your usual alarming 
rate, will you?” 

“Indeed, no, Mrs. Mayhew,” in his 
most reassuring tone. ‘It shall go at 
the slowest’ pace a racing machine 
knows. You'll forgive me”—with his 
pleasant smile—‘‘if it dashes ahead now 
and then. You know, it does strain on 
the leash.” 

“T suppose I have my uses,” said 
Mrs. Mayhew to Rose, “but I am afraid 
that in her heart Vivien regards me as 
a spoilsport.” 

“No, indeed,” said her daughter 
heartily. “I think the way you per- 
sistently and consistently do things that 
frighten you out of your life entitles 
you to the best gold medal that Car- 
negie has in stock.” 

Mrs. Mayhew smiled a rather nerv- 
ous and pathetic smile. “But you will 
promise not to drive fast, won't you, 
Mr. Wodeburn ?” 

“Truly I will,” he affirmed. smiling 
down upon her kindly. “But really we 
must hurry, or we shall have no drive 
at all.” 

“Poor soul!” murmured Rose, her 
eyes following Mrs. Mayhew’s mani- 
festly shrinking figure. “I wish, 
though, that her daughter hadn’t told 
me about those robberies here at the 
inn. It makes me feel nervous.” 
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“Nonsense!” said Gaines. “I don’t 
believe there have been any robberies. 
People are always telling such stories 
at a place like this. They carelessly 
mislay their trumpery ornaments, and 
then they cook up some sensational 
tale.” 

“Well,” said Rose, “I hope it is not 
true, but if this ‘Queen of the Reds’ 
would steal designs I dare say she 
wouldn't stop at a necklace or so and 
a few pins. And, Willy, look!” she 
whispered behind her fan. “There 
goes that littke Miss MacKenzie across 
the room and out of the door. I am 
hourly more convinced that she is the 
guilty person. Everything points to 
her.” 

“Perhaps,” said Gaines skeptically ; 
“but, nevertheless, I do not believe it. 
She strikes me as: the simplest, most 
transparent of creatures. I have “been 
sure from the first that it was idle to 
suspect her, and now, after having seen 
Mrs. Danvers Darrell’s evident agita- 
tion at the sight of Monsieur Arnold, 
certain suspicions of my own have been 
confirmed.” 

Rose looked at him with disdain. 

“How absurd a man’s ideas of sim- 
plicity are! I dare say you would have 
called the little dinner frock that Miss 
MacKenzie wore to-night simple. It 
was, too, but it had been made by an 
artist.” 
“But the wearing of Paris frocks by 
woman who is able to travel all over 
the olobe is hardly a confirmation of 
euilt,” said Willy mildly 

“Ah!” There was a faint edge of 
triumph in Rose’s voice. “But I have 
other reasons for distrust—reasons that 
mean something to me. Do you know 
what that initial ‘S.’ stands for? Sonia. 
Sonia MacKenzie! What a combina- 
tion! One has only to hear it to know 
that the name is assumed.” 

“My dear Rose, your prejudices are 
running away with you. There is ab- 
solutely no accounting for the cruelty 
of parents. They are apt to fasten any 
kind of a name on their innocent off- 
spring.” 

“She has bewitched you!” Rose cried, 
with such surprise and scorn in her 


voice that Willy made haste to create 
a diversion. 

“Here comes Miss Hodgkins evident- 
ly seeking you.” 

“Miss Hodgkins! What can she pos- 
sibly want at this time in the evening? 
Can anything have happened to 
Ahmed?” She half rose from her 
chair. 

“T hope——” Willy hastily substi- 
tuted a “not” for the ‘so’’ he had been 
on the verge of uttering. 

But something evidently had _ oc- 
curred, for Miss Hodgkins advanced 
with an air of subdued importance, as 
behooves one who conveys news of a 
startling character. 

“T have just had an experience that 
I believe may be of interest to you, and 
perhaps to Mr. Gaines, Miss O'Hara,” 
she said, drawing near, and speaking in 
a low voice, with a little extra primness 
thrown in; “and at the same time I feel 
it my duty to report a piece of gross 
carelessness on the part of Ernestine. 
When I went to your room a few mo- 
ments ago I found her gone—probably 
out again with that handsome mechani- 
cian of Mr. Wodeburn’s. But what 
was of more importance, Ahmed was 
gone, too, his basket empty, and no sign 
of him anywhere to be seen. 

“For an instant my heart was in my 
mouth; then, realizing that, since the 
door had been closed, there was only 
one way for him to escape, I rushed to 


the open window, and, to my intense 
or ‘ 


relief, saw him playing on the roof of 
the veranda with what appeared to b 
a scrap of material, or goods of some 
sort, in his mouth. 


“To my surprise, moreover, Miss 
MacKenzie was also out on the roof, 
evidently trying with the utmost eager- 
ness to wrest his spoil away from him; 
but in vain, for he easily eluded all her 
efforts to catch him. The darling came 
to me at once when I called, however, 
and then I discovered that what he 
had was a square of painted silk, 

“Naturally I asked Miss MacKen- 
zie if it belonged to her; but she said 
no—that she had merely seen Ahmed 
coming with it out of one of the win- 
dows along the row—just which one 
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she was not certain—and, purely out 
of curiosity, had tried to find out what 
he had. Then, with an assumption of 
indifference, she turned and climbed 
back into her room; yet—I hope that I 
am not unjust in saying so—I really had 
the impression that she would have 
given almost anything for that scrap of 
silk I held in my hand.” 

“Yes?” cried Rose eagerly, as the sec- 
retary paused a moment for breath. 
“Go on—go on!” 

“Well,” continued Miss Hodgkins, in 
the same sedate tones, “I naturally felt 
more interest in the silk after that, and 
examining it more carefully i 

“But surely you have it with you!” 
exclaimed Rose. “What is it like? Oh, 
do let us see it!” 

There was no one near them; the 
room was almost deserted, and Rose 
took the bit of silk from Miss Hodg- 
kins, and carefully smoothed it out upon 
her knee. 

“Look!” she exclaimed. “It is a pic- 
ture—a water-color sketch on silk—of 
a very smartly gowned woman. Why 
—why,” her excitement growing, “I be- 
lieve—no, I am sure—it is the exact 
counterpart of a gown that I ordered 
from Orville to-day. She described it 
to me in detail, showed me all the ma- 
terials, and I was so pleased with it 
that I told her to begin on it at once. 
Oh, Miss Hodgkins! How awfully 
clever of Ahmed! It must be one of 
those stolen designs. There is no doubt 
about it.” 

Miss Hodgkins bowed her head as if 
to say, “Of course.” She tried to look 
detached and indifferent, but failed. 

Willy Gaines was quite as much in- 
terested, even excited, as either Rose 
or Miss Hodgkins. “Why is it all full 
of little holes?’ he asked. “I’m sorry, 
Rose’’—he looked rather dejected him- 
self—“but I am afraid all those pin 
pricks destroy your beautiful little the- 
ory. It’s just an ordinary, everyday 
pincushion cover.” 

But both Rose and Miss Hodgkins 
refused to accept the hypothesis. ‘Ab- 
surd!” cried Rose. ‘How could a pin- 
cushion cover that has been in use for 
days, as this square of silk must have 











been, if it had been put to that use 
any 

“Why for days?” asked Willy. 

“It could not have had all these pin 
pricks otherwise, or this rather worn 
look.” 

“You only strengthen my theory,” he 
murmured. 

“Not a bit of it! Do you think Ma- 
dame Orville would have dared to sug- 
gest that I order a beautiful and ex- 
pensive gown from a model so well 
known and so much used that it could 
be copied in every detail—probably 
from a fashion magazine—on a pin- 
cushion cover? She would never dream 
of such a thing.” 

Gaines was forced to admit the value 
of this argument, although he was not 
entirely convinced. “Then how do you 
account for all the little holes?” he 
asked. “They are evidently made by 
either needles or pins, perhaps both.” 

“Ye-s,” she conceded, and again 
smoothed out the square of silk with 
the utmost care. “Ah!” triumphantly. 
“Now I| understand! ‘Those pin pricks, 
if you will both notice, never touch the 
figure. You see, the pin holes are all 
about the edge. It must have been 
stitched to something.” 

“Stitched to something!” cried 
Gaines. “Ah, that might explain how 
they were smuggled in, and how the 
revenue inspectors were hoodwinked. 
By Jove! It looks as if you had found 
the real thing, Miss Hodgkins. I be- 
lieve you are right, Rose, and that this 
is unquestionably one of the stolen de- 





signs. 

“But how did Ahmed happen to get 
hold of it?” Rose continued to follow 
out her train of thought. ,“You say 
that Miss MacKenzie told you she saw 
him coming out of one of the windows 
with it, Miss Hodgkins?” 

“That was her explanation,” admit- 
ted the secretary, but not without a sniff 
of obvious skepticism. 

Rose did not even glance at Willy 
Gaines. She was generous enough not 
to exult openly over a worsted dispu- 
tant, but the tactful and discreet Miss 
Hodgkins seemed to divine “a situa- 
tion.” So she arose. “Shall I leave 
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the bit with you, Miss O'Hara?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, certainly,” returned 
will take the responsibility of it. Willy, 


Rose. a 


dear,” she leaned forward, with her 
most ingratiating smile, “1 don’t want 


to gloat, but you must admit that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is strong against 
your little protégeée.”’ 

“All lawyers know the value of that,” 
said Willy loftily, “and I will offset it 
with Mrs. Darrell’s very peculiar be- 
havior when she saw Monsieur Arnold. 
She is on the same floor, you re- 
member, as you and Miss MacKenzie. 
Why may not my protégée, as you call 
her, be telling the truth, and Ahmed 
have——” 

He heard Rose give a little exclama- 
tion, and looked up to see Vivien May- 
hew advancing toward them. As _ she 
was not three feet away, and her ap- 
proach had been absolutely noiseless, he 
could not repress a start. 

“Goodness!” he cried. 
and go like a ghost!” 

“It’s my rubber heels,” she laughed. 
rate, the musicians are 


“Vou 


come 


“And, at any 
making a terrible noise out there. We 
had a wonderful drive. \What is that 


in your hand, Miss O’Hara—a sam- 
le 2” 


pie: 
She put the question with her usual 
frank impertinence. No one seemed 


ever to have impressed upon her that 


curiosity too openly exhibited or ex- 
pressed is a social crime. 

Rose flushed slightly with annoyance, 
and mentally anintadverted ! id 
ity in continuing to | the design in 
her hand, although she had crumple 
it up so in her palm that she was sur- 


prised that even such prying eyes as 
Miss Mayhew’s should have caught a 
glimpse of it. 

“It is somebody’s old pincushion 
cover,’ said Gaines quickly. “Miss 
Hodgkins found it outside of Miss 
©’Hara’s door, and brought it down 
here a moment or two ago, thinking 
that it might be one of Miss O'Hara's 
p ssessions.” 

“A pincushion cover—a_ pincushion 
cover,” reflected Miss Mayhew "\Vho 
was it that | heard only a bit ago ask- 


ing about one? Isn’t that provoking! 
[ can’t remember, and yet I think I have 
an impression that it was Mrs, Danvers 
Darrell.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

Miss S. MacKenzie and Willy Gaines 
had just been ignominiously beaten at 
golf by Vivien Mayhew and Phil \Wode- 
burn; therefore Willy calmly sat down 
upon the greensward, and refused to be 
taunted into taking up his clubs again. 
Such harsh epithets as “quitter” and 
“baby” had absolutely no effect upon 
him. He had been waiting all the morn- 
ing for an opportunity to talk to S. 
MacKenzie, and here she was sitting 
placidly beside him on a nice, flat stone, 
professing to enjoy the morning much 
more than she did the game, which was 
not strange under the circumstances. 

It was also just that particular sort 
of a morning that inevitably leads to 
confidences when two are left together 
in a wide, sunlit meadow, with a shel- 
tering tree spreading its new leaves in 
a green canopy above their heads. 

*T hope you don’t mind being beaten,” 
said Willy politely. “It’s an experi- 
ence you will frequently enjoy if you 
continue to play with me. Experts who 
become surfeited with success frequent- 
ly seek me out, and beg me to play with 
them against two of the most wretched 
scrubs they can find, and the scrubs al- 

ays come out ahead.” 

‘I don’t mind in the least,’ she said, 


\ughing in het and continu- 


j 
b 


1 


quiet way, 
the als 


t Tt rracsses 
s l un I 


VaS Making 
Willy sighed. She had 
some way of finishing up a conversa- 
tion by the definiteness and finality of 
her answers, and one had to be always 
beginning over again with her. 

“You are a great traveler, are you 
not?’ he ventured. 

‘I would not say that,” she replied, 
with her customary literalness; “but I 
have traveled a good deal.” 

Willy laughed. 

“Why?” she asked, turning her large 
and penetrating blue eyes upon him. 

‘T was admiring the Scotch caution 
of your reply.” 


she 


a rather tire- 
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so?’ She, too, smiled a 


“Was it 
little. 

“And I am going to be impertinently 
American,” he said, realizing that she 
could and probably would go on baffling 
him this way indefinitely unless he took 


command of the situation. “It is al- 
ways said of us, you know, that we 
never hesitate to ask all kinds of per 
sonal questions. Now I am going to 
begin, because, as I am going to con 
fide in you, I am one of the most cu 
rious persons in the world. First, why 
did you come to the Annesley?” 

Her smile, a fleeting one, held sur- 
prise, amusement, and some other qual- 
ity that he could not quite analyze. 


“The golf course is rather famous,” she 
answered, without hesitation. 
“Ts it? I did not know it.” He did 


not attempt to conceal the skepticism of 
his tone. 


“Oh, yes. Friends of mine in Edin 


burgh told me not to miss it. Then I 
want to see New York, but I like to 


take a day there now and then in a 
leisurely way. I am so fond of fresh 
air that I do not like to stop in a city.” 
“Then you do not care much for peo 
ple?” 
“Oh, people interest me enormously.” 
She was more communicative now. “I 
am a great student of human nature.” 
“That,” said Gaines, with an air of 
interest, “encourages me to believe that 
I am about to extend the scope of my 
There are, it seems to me, 


knowledge. 
unusual people at the 


1 number of—er 
Annesley just now.” 

“Oh, I would not say a number,” bit 
ing a blade of grass in two between her 
small white teeth. “Among the vast 
number of stars in the sky there are 
only a few ‘bright, particular’ ones. So 
it is in all conditions of life; so it is 
now at the Annesley.” 

“T never could learn astronomy,” said 
Willy sadly. “Won’t you kindly men 
tion the ones you have in mind?” 

“T have an idea’’—she spoke care 
lessly, and yet with meaning—"‘that you 
know certain ones better than I do.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Gaines; “but my 
own point of view does not interest me. 
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What I desire is quite a. fresh one— 
yours.” 

“Ah, you wish—what is that Ameri- 
can expression ?—to compare notes?” 

“Exactly,” he said. 

“Then the greatest constellation is, 
of course, Miss O’Hara. To be young, 
beautiful, and a famous singer is natu- 
rally to be a figure of romance.” 

“She has but one fault,” said Gaines; 
“that beastly cat of hers, and her af 
fection for it; but I shall discuss 
Ahmed all day if I permit myself to 
begin. \Whom would you consider the 
next important constellation ?” 

“The beautiful Mrs. Danvers 
rell, of course,” she replied. 

“Yes; it is odd, but, admitting her 
beauty and all that, she some way fails 
to attract me. There is something a bit 
self-conscious and overdone—I can 
hardly express just what it is.” 

“So!” she said. “Well, there is more 
than one kind of mystery; there is 
the mystery that is merely a fascinat- 
ing reserve of nature, and—there is the 
mystery that has something to conceal.” 

Was there a distinct meaning, not 
only in her tone, but in her words? 
“And which is Mrs. Darrell’s kind?” 
he asked quickly. 

She looked at him with a faint, enig- 
matic smile, but shook her head, de- 
clining to answer. 

“Next,” he said briskly. 

“Next is, of course, yourself,” she 
answered, with a trace of fun in her 
voice, but without a touch of coquetry. 

“My ego feels a warm glow of an 
ticipation. Am I really among the con 
stellations, and not of the lesser stars? 
I’ll mention it to you confidentially, but 
I have always had a secret conviction 
of it. Is there an air of fascinating 
mystery about me? Oh, Miss Mac- 
Kenzie, don’t keep me on the anxious 
seat like this!” 

“You are an amusing young man, 
and very nice, too.” 

“But quite undistinguished,” mourn- 
fully. “I doubt your reading of hu- 
man nature, after all. My next is Mon- 
sieur Arnold.” 

She looked at him in undisguised sur- 


Dar- 
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prise. “But there are thousands like 
him in France, especially in Paris,” she 
said. 

Gaines felt less and less impressed 
with her astuteness. This was not much 
of a game, after all. He repressed a 
yawn, but nevertheless he did not pro 
pose to miss this opportunity of finding 
out something more about this very un 


communicative \ woman than she 


une 
had yet disclosed. 

“No doubt it sounds banal,” he said, 
with that mildness of tone with which 
he often concealed a very definite pur 
pose, “but in my own little private rat 
ing of our various constellations you 
have figured first.” 

“And why?” she asked; and 
there was undeniable interest in her 
voice. “Oh'’—with a little, sweeping 
gesture of the hand—‘not any pretty 
speeches. That would be banal.” 

“Very well, then,” agreed Gaines sad 
ly. “I had a number of exquisitely 
beautiful flowers of speech all ready to 
offer you. You little dream what you 
have missed. [Dut since you insist upon 
cold, hard facts, I have been impressed 
with the idea that a young woman—an 
attractive young woman, 
who spends the greater part of her time 


mark you 


in wandering to and fro upon the earth, 
and who is so manifestly reticent about 
her experiences, must have had many 


varied and exciting ones. 


Her face hardened; there was « ! 
a_ bittern in he flance oO inré 
more right | u tl 

a F 
pl . ’ 5 | t € to fT 
them.” 


them out, then,” said 
take up the 


“We will cut 


Gaines cheerfully, ‘and 


question of personal tastes. You are 
fond of travel, fond of the study of 
human nature. Any = accomplish- 
ments ?” 

She smiled. “I play very well—al 
most professionally ; and I draw excep 


tionally—not quite as well as I play, 
however.” 
Gaines bit hi 
He felt 
this bit of 


lip. She drew wel 
tment at 
ae 
I 


lich 


a sense of disappo 


information, w Rose 


would regard as a strong link in the 
chain of evidence she was forging 
against this little creature. 

“T have also some distinctly femi- 
nine accomplishments,” continued Miss 
MacKenzie; ‘I can sew.” 

Again Willy experienced a_ faint 
shock, but reassured himself with the 
comforting reflection that she would 
never have admitted these damaging 
accomplishments if she had had any 
thing to conceal. Nevertheless, he re 
solved not to mention them to 
She would be sure to see in them posi 
tive confirmation of her suspicions, es 
pecially after the of Miss 
Hodgkins and the silk pieces the night 
before; and Willy, whose suspicions 
were turning ever more definitely in the 
direction of Mrs. Danvers Darrell, was 
anxious not to have his preconceived 
opinions disturbed by clews that seemed 
to point in the direction of Sonia Mac 


Re se. 


epis ide 


Kenzie. 

Her self-reliance interested him. 
had none of the exquisite feminine 
charm of either Rose or Mrs. Darrell, 
but she had in its place a sort of at 
tractive boyishness; and Gaines felt in 
stinctively that she could understand 
and enjoy his man language better than 
either of the others. 

\nd later in the day he saw reason 
to congratulate himself that he had ad 
hered to his original resolution and con 


She 


fided no part of this conversation to 
R \W1 n nie | $ irrive l 
pl 1, based upot idl 
, | | 
it born It by « 
Consequently it is in a mood of 
unconcealed elation that Willy Gaines 


drew Rose aside after dinner that even 
ing. 

“You might just as well pay me that 
bet you oive mie now, he said, 
“and save the interest on it.” 

“What bet?” lifting beautiful, sur 


pri 


Rose,” 


l 
Don’t try tO eV ide l 
he said severely. “It has not 


your responsi 
bilities,” 
been two days since y 
me that wuld be the first one to 
untangle this Oppenheim mystery of 


yu boastfully bet 


you we 
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ours, asserting that you were on the 
right track, and I on the wrong one.” 

“How like your impudence, not to 
say cheek, not to mention nerve!” she 
cried. “I did not make any bet with 
you. I merely vulgarly and colloquially 
remarked that I bet that I was nearer 
right than you, but nothing was wa 
gered, as you know very well.” 

He shook his head sadly. “I regret 
to see such an evidence of moral ob- 
liquity on your part,” he murmured. 
“Trying to get out of paying your just 
debts! It is always understood that in 
a wager between a man and a woman, 
if the wager is not specifically men 


tioned, it shall be a kiss, or,” hastily 
correcting himself, “I should say, 
kisses.” 

She looked at him pityingly. “I feel 


sorry for you sometimes, Willy,” she 
said. “You venture so far in your 
audacities that you go beyond human 
belief.” 

“But, my dear girl, I practically 
stand ready to prove that | have won 
the bet.” 

Perhaps,” skeptically. 

“Ah, but if you only knew what I 
have up my sleeve!” 

“Shake it down, then, 4nd let me see 
if it is of any importance.” 

“T’ll shake, and when you see it you 
will be willing to concede everything. 
Rose,” again he was exultant, “the 
whole matter is practically solved.” 

She was still maddeningly incredu- 
lous, but he could see that her curiosity 
was distinctly piqued nevertheless, “If 
you really have anything to tell, Willy,” 
she said, “don’t keep me waiting while 
you talk all around Robin Hood’s barn, 
but tell me at once what you know. 
Begin—begin !”’ 

“Very well,” with a touch of triumph 
in his tone; “you remember, don’t you, 
that Monsieur Arnold was on the porch 
this afternoon when Mrs. Darrell start 
ed for her ride on that big bay horse 
of hers, announcing that she meant to 
make the twelve miles to Slipping Rock 
and back?” 

“Certainly,” nodded Rose, “for he 
turned to me, and asked me about how 


long I thought it would take for her to 
cover the distance.” 

“Ah!” There was a world of mean- 
ing in Willy’s tone. “He did not ask 
that question from idle curiosity, either, 
as events proved. About an hour after 
the lady rode off, | was in my room, 
reading. It was, as you probably know, 
the warmest afternoon we have had, so 
[ left my door slightly open to secure 
a current of air. 

“Presently a delightful sensation of 
drowsiness stole over me, the book slid 
from my fingers, my head nodded back 
in my chair, and I was just about to 
enjoy the pleasantest kind of a doze 
when my attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the sound of footsteps— 
stealthy, cautious footsteps—coming 
down the corridor, and pausing at Mrs. 
Darrell’s door, which is just below mine 
on the opposite «ide of the hall. 

“IT remembered that I had seen Mrs. 
Darrell’s maid starting out for a walk 
only a few moments before, so very 
cautiously I rose and peered out; but 
whoever it was had been too quick for 
me, for the only thing I saw was the 
door being very softly and noiselessly 
closed by some one within. 

“Suspecting a sneak thief, or one of 
the servants, and recalling what Miss 
Mayhew had said about missing small 
articles, I decided to watch, and see 
who came out of that door. So I placed 
myself in a position where I could see 
without being seen, and prepared to 
watch Mrs. Darrell’s rooms as a cat 
does a mouse hole. 

“About half an hour went by; then 
the door was opened very carefully, 
and who should walk out but Monsieur 
Arnold. He glanced quickly up and 
down the corridor, and then locked the 
door with a key that he had obtained 

probably from the chambermaid— 
and hurried away. It was evident that 
he had been making a search of her 
rooms.” 

“Maybe he is a thief himself,” said 
Rose, “and was ransacking her rooms 
while she was gone in the hope of find- 
ing something of value. I can’t—I sim- 
ply can’t—believe anything horrid of 
her.” 
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“My dear girl,” said Willy sincerely, 
“TI wish for your sake that we didn’t 
have to. But when you consider that 
she recognized Monsieur Arnold, who 
is beyond question the detective in the 
case, and that she showed real agita- 
tion at sight of him—also that she men 
tioned to Miss Mayhew that she had lost 
a pincushion cover, evidently in the 
hope that that gossiping young woman 
might have heard of the silk piece being 
picked up, and that thereby she might 
gain possession of it again without any 
that Monsieur 
Arnold has been in her rooms. this 
afternoon during her absence—what 
possible motive could he have for such 
an act except that he considered it im 
perative to search that apartment?” 

“T know.” Rose was convinced in 
spite of herself. “But I’m just hoping 
with all my heart that some way it will 





questions asked—also 


turn out not to be true. Oh, dear! 
I thought I knew men and women!” 


She leaned her lovely head pensively 
upon her hand. “I do hope I won't 
have to see her again. And, oh, Willy,” 
imploringly, “if there is going to be 
anything horrid, like an arrest, do 
promise me that you will arrange it so 
that it shall not happen here!” 


“T'll do my best. I promise you 
that, Rose-of-the-world,” he said ten- 
derly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The fact that it is easier to make new 


friends than to break with them wa 
a discovery that was causing Rose 
O’Hara many uncomfortable moments 
When one has achieved an intimacy 
with a chance acquaintance, and then 


it is not so easy 


evade its re 


finds it unsatisfactory, 
a matter gracefully to 
sponsibilities, especially when the in- 
clination is not shared by the other 
person, who sees no reason for the dis 
continuance of a pleasant relationship. 

Miss O’Hara was realizing the un 
wisdom of indiscriminate feminine in 
timacies, and it was making her quite 
miserable. There are few things that 
can cause more unhappiness than the 
disillusionments of friendship, and 


was suffering acutely from one 


Rose 
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of the keenest disappointments in that 
respect that she had ever known. 

She could not yet bring herself to 
believe that Mrs. Darrell was really 
involved in this mélange of murder, 
anarchy, and theft, and at the same time 
she could not entirely ignore those dam- 
aging bits of evidence against her which 
circumstances had recently brought to 
light. 

The morning after Gaines had told 
her of Monsieur Arnold’s invasion of 
Mrs. Darrell’s rooms, she felt a disin 
clination to meet this new friend, whom 
she had found both charming and con- 
genial. So she decided to remain in 
her own rooms all day, although she 
was well aware what it entailed. The 
ubiquitous Miss Hodgkins would, she 
knew, insist upon her going over a lot 
of accounts, and would also urge her 
to outline the answers to various notes 
that should have been attended to long 
ago. 

As she was wondering how she was 
to escape this, after an hour or two 
of it—borne, it must be said, with more 
or less impatience—her quick ear was 
attracted by the near-by sound of a 
piano touched by a_ practiced hand. 
\Whoever it was was playing exquisite- 
ly, and Rose listened, enthralled, en- 
chanted. 

While she was questioning who the 
player might be, a maid entered the 
room with fresh towels, and in re 
sponse to an inquiry told her that the 
music from Miss MacKenzie’s 
suite down the corridot 

Naw, Rose was temperamental; and 
also, as she had been informing herself 
for days, she was desperately hungry 
for some good music; therefore, as 
usual, she followed her impulses, and, 
stepping along the hall, knocked upon 
the door. 

The floodtide of music ceased ab 
ruptly, and the door was opened by 
Sonia MacKenzie herself. If she felt 
surprised at seeing the disdainful singer 
at the door, she gave f 


came 


no evidence of 
it, but politely urged her to enter. 

“T haven’t any errand, and I haven’t 
any excuse,” said Rose, seating herself, 
and spreading out her hands with her 
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faintly deprecating 
smile for the moment; “but I heard 
music—real music, too. One has that 
experience only once in a blue moon, 
you know, and so I couldn’t resist the 
impulse to knock on the door and ask 
if | might please come in and hear more 
of 1” 

“I am delighted that you did,” re- 
turned Miss MacKenzie, but without 
any particular enthusiasm. 

“T had no idea that you were a musi- 
cian,” went on undeterred. “I 
have been longing for days to hear 
some one play, and every night I have 
been dreaming of orchestras. One is 
starved in a place like this. But surely 
you are a professional ?” 

**No—only an amateur.” But now 
Miss MacKenzie seemed to thaw a lit- 
tle. “I once had dreams of being a 
professional, but nothing less than being 
among the stars would have satisfied 
me. I wished to occupy the same ‘posi- 
tion as a pianist that you fill as a singer, 
but,” with a touch of bitterness in her 
voice, “I realized in time that I did not 
have the qualities. My technique is 
unassailable, of course, but I lack some- 
thing in emotion, in poetic imagination, 
as you will soon discover.” 

“Ah, then you are going to be good 
enough to play for me?” cried Rose, 
delighted. “And I should love to sing 
for you if you care to have me.” 

\ faint flush of pride and pleasure 
Sonia MacKenzie’s cheel 


winning smile—a 


Rose, 


showed on 


‘That is an honor that any one would 
prize,” she Lid with a quaint ind 
rather stilted courtesy ; and for the first 
time Rose noticed the trace of an ac- 


cent in her voice, an accent that in some 
way did not suggest the Scotch burr. “I 
will play for you first, and then per- 
haps you will let me accompany you.” 

She whirled about on the piano stool, 
and at once began to play. 

For an hour Rose listened, enchant- 
ed; and then she sang, realizing as she 
did so that she had rarely 
panic d better. 


bee n accom 


“How can I thank you?” she cried 
at last, when they paused for rest. 
“You are an artist, and I think you 


underrate your own abilities.” 
3 


“No.” Sonia shook her head with 
an odd little “Believe me, I 
judge them quite accurately. There 
are—other things | do better than play- 
ing.” 

“Dear me—what?” asked Rose, in 
surprise. “You foreign women are so 
astonishingly cultivated that it is always 
a vast surprise to the rest of us.” 

But Miss MacKenzie waived the sub- 
ject. She was evidently in no mind to 
discuss her various accomplishments. 
Instead, she turned her direct and 
rather grave glance upon Rose. “I am 
glad,” she said, “that you consider 
yourself in my debt, because I may 
wish to ask a favor of you within the 
next day or so.” 

Rose had difficulty in concealing her 
surprise. What could this excessively 
self-contained young woman have to 
ask of her? 

“Yes?” politely.. Was this odd little 
creature going to ask: “Please may I 
have your Mr. Willy Gaines?” © Rose 
could think of nothing else, unless, in- 
deed, she were the agent of some kind 
of face powder or new perfume, and 
wanted recommendation of it. 
“T shall be very glad,” she said, mind- 
ful of her manners in that she had 
brought this thing upon herself—she 
had accepted, and she must give—‘if 
there is anything that I can do.” 

Sonia continued to gaze at her grave- 
ly. There was a moment or two of 
what Rose felt to be rather an awkward 
as lightly 
r it is, do not 


hesitate to remind me when the time 


smile. 


Rose’s 


Sal ing 


pause; then she rose 


aS po Die? at 


comes.” 

She nodded smilingly, and, turning 
toward the door that she thought led 
into the corridor, opened it, and was 
about to step out, when she realized 
that she had made a mistake, and that 
instead of opening the door into the 
hall she had turned the handle of the 
one that connected Miss MacKenzie’s 
bedroom with her sitting room, 

Near the door sat the Scotch maid, 
with a skirt in her hand which she 
was no doubt repairing; but at the sight 
of Rose hesitating upon the threshold 
she threw a quick, half-frightened 
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glance about her, and endeavored awk- 
wardly enough to conceal her work. 

Miss MacKenzie was across the room 
and at Rose’s elbow like a flash, and 
Rose had the immediate impression of 
having seriously annoyed her. It was 
a purely momentary one, however, for 
the next second Sonia was smilingly 
deprecating Rose’s apologies, and lead- 
ing her to the right exit. 

Nevertheless, Rose left with the im- 
pression that she had in some way com- 
mitted a faux pas that both of the 
women—Sonia and her maid—regard- 
ed as serious. And why? She did not 
believe that Miss MacKenzie had ob- 
jected to her entering her bedroom, 
where that austere and angular maid 
sat placidly sewing. No, her disturb- 
ance had something to do with the skirt 
of that Rose was convinced. And 
why? Again she asked herself that 
question as she sat down in her own 
sitting room and attempted to arrive 
at some explanation of the matter that 
had puzzled her. 

Of one thing she was certain, and 
that was that the maid had tried to hide 
the skirt when she looked up and saw 
her—Rose—standing upon the thresh- 
old. Also, checking off these conclu- 
sions on her long, slender fingers, she 
was equally sure that the little Mac- 
Kenzie, although not frightened, was 
—to put it mildly—disturbed when she 
had opened the wrong door. There- 
fore the mistress and the maid had 
common cause for disturbance, and that 





cause must be the skirt. 

But the more she thought about that 
garment the more puzzled she became, 
for she was perfectly certain that some- 
where, some when, she had seen it be- 
fore. Not that that meant anything in 
particular; there might have been doz- 
ens like it, for it was merely an ordi- 
nary walking skirt. If it belonged to 
Miss MacKenzie, she had not worn 
it during the time she had been stop- 
ping at the hotel, for during the day 
she had never appeared in anything but 
blue serge—different frocks, it is true, 
but always of the same dark shade of 
blue, and always of serge. 

Rose was equally sure that it did not 


belong to the Scotch maid, for she 
never wore anything but black. Could 
it possibly be her own? She went into 
a large closet, and began looking care- 
fully over all of her day gowns. That 
sort of skirt would inevitably have a 
jacket, but there was nothing resem- 
bling that skirt of Scotch tweed, a gray 
mixture. Well, it was odd. And if 
circumstantial evidence did not seem to 
point so definitely to Mrs. Darrell she 
would be inclined to regard this mat- 
ter of the skirt as a valuable piece of 
evidence against Miss MacKenzie. 

But this was destined to be her 
crowded day. She had barely returned 
to her sitting room, and ordered her 
luncheon served in her room, when 
Ernestine, to whom Rose had forgot- 
ten to give instructions regarding a pos- 
sible visit from Mrs. Darrell, an- 
nounced her; and before Rose, in pale 
dismay, could frame an excuse, that 
lovely and mysterious person stood be- 
fore her. 

And then Rose’s frigid and con- 
fused welcome died upon her lips, for 
this was no pale image of guilt that 
confronted her, ready with a broken 
confession, and imploring Rose’s aid in 
helping her to escape before it was too 
late: On the contrary, she seemed more 
lovely and youthful and charming than 
Rose had ever seen her. 

There was a sort of radiance about 
her, a spontaneous joy. Her eyes were 
starry, her cheeks softly flushed. She 
caught up the sleepy and sulky Ahmed 
from his basket, and hugged him, to 
the great detriment of a bunch of vio- 
let and white orchids that she wore 
upon her breast. 

“T see that you are awfully busy.” 
The patient figure of Miss Hodgkins 
had just appeared in the doorway, note- 
book in hand. “But I have something 
to tell you. I have been waiting for 
you all morning,” reproachfully; “but 
you never came, so I simply had to find 
you.” 

With a sigh, Miss Hodgkins departed 
discreetly, and Rose leaned forward 
with a gasp. She didn’t know much 
about criminals, but she understood that 
there was a certain variety of them la- 
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Was this the 
carried off 


way the 
imminent 


beled brazen. 
brazen criminal 
discovery ? 

The moment the door closed upon 
Miss Hodgkins, Mrs. Darrell showed 
the most unaccountable shyness. She 
buried her laughing face in Ahmed’s 
fur, and then looked up at Rose, flush- 
ing more deeply than ever. “I have 
come,” she said, “‘to tell you about Mon- 
sieur Arnold and myself.” 

Rose’s brain whirled. “About— 
about Monsieur Arnold and yourself ?”’ 
she faltered. 

“Yes,” laughing a little, and ruffling 
Ahmed’s fur—a familjarity that he 
rarely permitted. “A woman can keep 
her sorrows to herself, but she must 
have a confidant for her joys.” 


Joys! What kind of a woman was 
this? Was she going to confess that 


she had in some way outwitted this 
French detective? Rose looked about 
her desperately, as if seeking some way 
to escape this confidence. 

But Mrs. Darrell was so occupied 
with this matter of so much importance 
to herself that she failed to notice 
Rose’s embarrassment. 

“Well, to begin,” still with that lilt- 
ing note of happiness in her voice, “my 
name is not Darrell at all.” 

She made the announcement 
out a blush, even triumphantly. 


with- 


Rose 


writhed. Willy was quite right, and 
this attractive woman was, after all, 
merely a clever adventuress 

The Danvers part of it is all right, 
and so is the Darrell, too, in a way 
went on her companion, “in that | was 
christened Danvers Darrell. Danvers 


is a family name, and, according to an 
old Southern custom, the family name 
‘is given to the daughter if she is the 
first born. And I inherited not only 
the name—being all the daughters of 
my father’s house, and all the sons, too 
—but a great fortune as well; not an 
unmixed blessing, by any means, | as- 
sure you.” 

She sighed, and gently smoothed 
Ahmed’s fur—the right now—and 
he testified his appreciation by purring 
loudly. 

“It goes without saying that I was 


Way 


terribly spoiled, and that I grew up a 
most detestable young person, self- 
sufficient, arrogant, and more than or- 
dinarily capricious and exacting. My 
father died when I was quite young, 
and my mother took me abroad to 
complete my education. I was barely 
eighteen when I married a young 
I'renchman of excellent family and con- 
siderable wealth. We were sincerely in 
love with one another, but—picture the 
situation !”’ 

She sighed pensively, and shook her 
head. “We were both young and un- 
disciplined, reared in different environ- 
ments, and with differing ideals, and 
misunderstandings arose almost imme- 
diately. Being young, neither of us 
understood the art of compromise, or 
of making allowance for the other’s 
point of view; and finally our quarrels 
became so frequent and so painful that 
we parted. 

“Two or three years of unhappiness 
and regret followed, and last week, as 
you know, I came to this country, and 
stopped at this inn, expecting to find 
friends of mine—the Ashleys—already 
here; but instead found letters await- 
ing me containing the unpleasant news 
that a serious illness in the family 
would prevent my friends joining me 
at once; so I have been waiting here 
from day to day until their plans were 
more definite. 
nagine, tl 

1 


1en, My surprise, my emo- 


tion, when I saw Monsieur Arnold here. 
[ spent two or three days in state of 
suspense I did not know why he had 
come It seemed to me that he must 


have followed me expressly to arrange 
the details of a final separation, and the 
thought broke my heart. 

“But yesterday’—her face was ir- 
radiated, and she hugged Ahmed so 
closely that he squeaked—“when I 
came home from my ride to Slipping 
Rock I found a great, beautiful bunch 
of orchids on my dressing table. Oh, 
you do not understand! That does 
not mean anything to you. Let me 
explain. After he and I had had one 
of our quarrels in the past, it was his 
custom think—to 
show his desire for a reconciliation by 


a charming one, I 
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laying a bunch of flowers upon my 
dressing table; and I, in token of a 
willingness to forgive and be forgiven, 
would wear them.” 

“Oh!” cried Rose, with a great sigh 
of relief. “So that is it? How utterly 
sweet!” And she and Mrs. Darrell and 
the cat were all entangled in one em- 
brace. 

And now Rose was more radiant 
even than Madame Arnold, thereby 
deeply touching the latter by her sym- 
pathetic reception of her news. Little 
did she dream how large a proportion 
of that enthusiastic pleasure was due 
to the triumph of Rose’s vaunted in- 
tuitions over Willy Gaines’ carefully 
built-up theories. 

“Of course,” continued Madame Ar- 
nold, smiling through the tears that had 
risen to her eyes, ““we are anxious to 
avoid any discussion of our affairs in 
the hotel; consequently there will de 
no open appearance of any reconcilia- 
tion between us, and as these stolen 
interviews are not to our taste we are 
leaving on the early train day after to- 
morrow morning. I cannot arrange to 
leave sooner, as I promised my maid a 
week ago that she should have this 
afternoon, and it will take her all day 
to-morrow to pack. And you will not 
mention it, dear Miss O’Hara, will 
you?” 

“No,” agreed Rose reluctantly; “not 
until you say I may.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

But the pleasure of being proved 
right loses half its keenness if one has 
to carry about that knowledge unut- 
tered and unshared, and Rose was re- 
alizing this after the first pleasure in 
Madame Arnold’s revelations had _ be- 
come a little subdued by much con- 
templation. She longed to triumph 
openly over Willy. He had been so 
very sure that he was right in regard- 
ing Mrs. Darrell as a scheming adven- 
turess and in trying in every way to 
shield and exculpate Sonia MacKenzie. 

The more she considered the mat- 
ter, the more she felt that Willy had 
really been insufferably superior about 


his circumstantial evidence, and absurd- 
ly obstinate in the stand he had taken; 
and, looking at the question from all 
sides, she determined to give him a 
much-needed lesson, 

She was sure that if Madame Arnold 
knew .all the circumstances she would 
be the last person to bid her forego 
such sweet revenge. Therefore she 
again approached that lady, and with 
all the grace and graciousness of man~ 
ner of which she was mistress pre- 
sented to her a little plan she had, so 
beguilingly that Mrs. Darrell-Arnold 
consented to it at once. 

She—Rose—said that she had so en- 
joyed their confpanionship, brief though 
it had been, that she could not bear to 
let Madame Arnold go without some 
small celebration of the event that 
meant so much in her new friend’s life. 
And she greatly wished to arrange for 
the following evening—since the Ar- 
nolds would be leaving early the next 
morning—a small party in her sitting 
room, just the same little group that 
Mrs. Darrell-Arnold was accustomed to 
meet; and she begged that upon this 
occasion she might be allowed to an- 
nounce the happy ending to this charm- 
ing romance. 

Again Madame Arnold was much 
moved. She thought it a charming plan, 
and gladly accepted for both Monsieur 
Arnold and herself ; and she had no ob- 
jection at all to Miss O’Hara’s making 
the announcement. In fact, she pre- 
ferred that she should do so. 

So Rose, delighted with the success 
of her plans, and gloating over the dis- 
comfiture of Willy Gaines, informed 
Miss Hodgkins that she would have a 
small party the next evening, and re- 





quested her to make arrangements. 
about the flowers and the supper at 
once. 


Then she hastened to invite in per- 
son Mrs. and Miss Mayhew, Sonia 
MacKenzie, Phil Wodeburn, and Willy 
Gaines. These, with Monsieur and 
Madame Arnold and herself, comprised 
the party. 

In those days the star of Venus must 
have been in the ascendant, for that 
evening, while Monsieur and Madame 
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Arnold sat under the eyes of the hotel, 
murmuring tender speeches with what 
discretion they could summon, Willy 
Gaines, finding Rose so joyous and even 
kind, proposed to her for the thousand 
and oneth time, and Phil Wodeburn 
proposed to Vivien Mayhew for the 
first. 

These two had been sitting in a dim, 
shadowy nook of one of the long 
porches, where the honeysuckle clam- 
bered up the railing and gave out its 
sweetness to the, soft, mild night. An 
unusual silence had fallen between 
them, and suddenly he had turned, and, 
without any preliminary speeches, had 
bluntly asked her to marry him. 

She had not answered him at once, 
and the moon had slipped behind a 
cloud; but had there been more light 
he would have seen an entirely differ- 
ent person from the one to whom he 
had become so accustomed that he had 
begun to think his life incomplete with- 
out her. Instead of the daring and ac- 
complished sportswoman, the merry 
girl, ready for any adventure in any 
kind of weather, was a woman who 
had paled and saddened, and who 
looked at him with a great wistfulness 
in her eyes. 

“We couldn’t help but be happy,” he 
was arguing earnestly. “Every taste, 
every inclination, we have is in com- 
mon. We like to do exactly the same 
things, and we understand one another 
pel fectly Sa 

“You have forgotten that 
than you,” she said gentl 


out of her yoice, 


all the }¢ = 
ing tones gone 

He shrugged his shoulders impatient- 
ly. “Surely you wouldn’t—you couldn't 
—let that stand between us?” 

“Oh, I like you so much,” she cried 
distressedly. ‘I am so sincerely fond 
of you. I appreciate so thoroughly all 
your clean, high-minded qualities; but 
there——” 

“Nonsense !” 
“Vivien, this doesn't 
\re you trying to hedge, to let 


he said almost roughly. 


sound a bit like 


you. 
me down easy, because you don’t care 
for me?” 

“Tl wish that were it.” She S] oke so 
low that the words were almost 


“Phil,” resolutely, “I’ve got 
I’ve been sail- 
I am already 


breathed. 
to tell you something. 
ing under false pretenses. 
married.” 

“What!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 
“What!” He seemed stunned for a 
moment or two, and then he leaned 
forward eagerly, and opened his lips 
tc speak. 

But she forestalled him. “It’s no 
use,” she said. “I know what you are 
going to say. The barrier can’t be bro- 
ken down, and it’s no use to suggest 
ways and means. I'll be perfectly 
frank with you. I do not love him 
now,” she spoke drearily, “‘but there are 
ties between us, interests in common, 
threads that can never be broken.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “Any threads 
can be broken.” 

She chose to ignore this. ‘Honestly 
Phil”—she laid her hand lightly on the 
smooth brown head he had bowed on 
the arm of her chair—*‘I would have 
prevented this if I could. I had no idea 
until lately that you—you cared; and 
ever since I began to realize it I have 
been trying to assure myself that it was 
just a passing fancy of yours because 
we had been spending so much of our 
time together. Mother warned me days 
ago, but I wouldn’t believe her. I tried 
to persuade myself that our comrade- 
ship couldn’t involve any sentiment— 
that you looked upon me just as if I 
were another boy.” 


‘Never, Vivien,” he murmured; 
“never after the first day or so.” She 
did not reply to this, and.after a bit he 
asked half angrily: “Where is he? 


Why isn’t he with you?” 
She sighed. ‘Oh, he is on the other 
I told you we—we had interests 


side. 
Her voice was hesitating, 


in common.” 
as if she were choosing her words with 
special care. “Either he or I had to 
come to this country to look after a 
certain matter, to—to—attend to some 
was thought best, for a 


finances. It 
number of reasons, that I should come.’ 
Again she sighed heavily. “My work 
is about finished now, and I shall soon 
be returning. 

“But people do not always stay mar- 
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ried,” he said boyishly. “Vivien, if you 
don’t love him, why couldn’t it be ar- 
ranged for you to be free? I have such 


a beastly lot of money, you know. Oh, 
Vivien, if you only would!” 
“Dear Phil’—she laughed faintly, 


laughter that was sadder than tears, but 
spoke decisively —"‘put that out of your 
mind forever. These days here with 
you have been a little holiday time for 
me in spite of the work I have been 
doing; it has been a happy interlude, 
one of the sweetest things that ever 
came into my life. But that life is 
settled, and within very definite limits. 
I cannot, for many reasons, begin a 
new one. 

“Dear boy, you think that we are so 
congenial, that all of our tastes are in 
common; and so they are, as far as 
our enthusiasm for every kind of sport 
zxoes. But, believe me, Phil, we have 
nothing in common. I[ am a woman 
who knows the world from an angle 
that is impossible to your view.” 

“IT won’t believe it!” he said vehe- 
mently. “I’ve never cared much for 
women. They’ve always seemed to me 
tiresome and silly and affected; but I 
love you, Vivien, and I'll never stop.” 

“Yes, you will.” She spoke as one 
assured of what she was saying. ‘And, 
Phil, I want you to forget this disap- 
pointment, and listen to me for a mo- 
ment. I need your help, and I am 
going to ask it.” 

“You know that it’s yours in 
way, to any extent,” he murmured. 

“T do know it,” she said sweetly, “and 
that is why I am going to tell you some- 
thing, and ask you to be very particu- 
lar not to mention it to any one. I 
am going away very soon—almost at 
once.” 

“No!” he protested. 

“Yes; the work I came here to look 
after is all finished. And now I am 
going to ask you a favor.” 

“Anything; you know that,” dispir- 
itedly. 

“It is this: You know how uncer- 
tainly and inconveniently the trains run 
here, and it is quite possible, al- 
though hardly probable, that I may 


any 





wish to leave here in a hurry, and per- 
haps—but I hardly think that—not 
alone. Therefore for the next day or 
two can you keep your racing machine 
ready to start on a moment’s notice?” 

“Of course,” he said simply. “Any- 
thing you wish. I will keep two chauf- 
feurs on the job; one by day, and one 
by night.” 

“Thank you,” ‘she said; and for a 
moment her hand lingered on his. **And 
now,” rising, “we must go in. It is 
growing late.” 

“But, Vivien,” 


he pleaded, “listen 


to 





she answered. 
and now it’s 


“Tt’s no use, Phil,” 
“It never will be any use 
good night.” 

Whether under the influence of the 
romantic star or incited thereto by the 
sweetness of the night, or by the sight 
of a half moon shedding its silver 
beams over the ocean, at the same time 
that poor Phil Wodeburn was receiving 
the greatest disappointment of his 
young life, Willy Gaines was occupied 
in assuring Rose O’Hara of his oft- 
told and undying devotion. 

But her after-dinner mood was not 
nearly so complaisant as the one in 
which he had found her a few hours 
before, when she had invited him to be 
present at her little gathering the next 
evening ; and, had he but known it, this 
was due to a little episode that had 
occurred just after dinner. 

Rose, who had been watching the 
gambols of Ahmed upon the lawn, had 
just told Ernestine to take him in lest 
he get his paws wet with the dew, and 
thereby suffer a chill, and was herself 
preceding them, when, quite inadvert- 
ently, she came upon Willy Gaines and 
Sonia MacKenzie, standing so ab- 
sorbed in conversation that they were 
unconscious of her approach. She 
paused, not wishing to intrude, and yet 
failing to see how she could recede 
without awkwardness; and in that mo- 
ment of hesitation could not help over- 
hearing a part of their conversation. 

“But you are sure that you can man- 
age it?” Miss MacKenzie was saying. 

“Give yourself no uneasiness on that 
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score,” Willy returned boastfully. ‘I’ve 
done it a hundred times.” 

“And you will not mention it—prom- 
ise me—not to any one?” with a spe- 
cial emphasis on the last two words. 

“Certainly not,” emphatically. “It 
would spoil the surprise. Oh!” flush- 
ing a little as he looked up and saw 
Rose standing so near them, the im- 
personation of surprised and wounded 
dignity. 

But Miss MacKenzie was equal to 
the situation. ‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, in 
her usual cool tones, taking in Rose’s 
confusion, however, with one quick, 
scrutinizing glance. “It is an enchanting 
night, isn’t it, Miss O'Hara? 1 should 
love to spend the evening down here on 
the porch, and instead I must go to my 
room and turn on the electric light and 
answer a sheaf of letters. Good night.” 

With a little bow, she moved away; 
and Willy found himself gazing into 
Rose’s questioning and rather indignant 
eyes. 

“IT am sorry to have interrupted what 
was evidently so confidential a conver- 
sation,” she began stiffly; and, seeing 
her mood, Willy hastily took command 
of the situation. 

“Oh, that was all over,” he said care- 
lessly, leading her toward the stairway. 
“We had finished our conversation. 
Let’s go up and sit on your porch, Rose. 
It is a heavenly night, and we can sit 
there and watch the moonlight on the 
Oc’ an.” 
her no time to prote 
continu d his \ uble conversation wun 

on the por 
extension of her 


til they were saf 
formed an open-air 
sitting room. 

“T think,” he said, “if you sit here 
you will be shielded from the wind, and 
if | draw my chair up beside you,” 
suiting the action to the words, “we 
shall have the effect of béing absorbed 
in earnest conversation, and none will 
have the temerity to interrupt us—or is 
that just my fond hope? Will Ernes 
tine be bringing Ahmed out for a good- 
night kiss before he says his prayers, or 
will Miss Hodgkins be chasing out on 
some fool errand or other?” 
“Ernestine is probably at 


this mo- 


ment engaged in a flirtation with one 
or another of the good-looking chauf- 
feurs, while Miss Hodgkins is beyond 
doubt walking up and down the porches 
in her pursuit of fresh air. She acts 
as if it were something that was al- 
ways trying to evade you, and that must 
be pursued with dragnets and sought 
as miners seek for gold. But, Willy, 
I am really very sorry to have inter- 
rupted your téte-a-téte with Miss Mac- 
Kenzie.” 

*"On such a night as this, Jessica,’ ” 
he murmured tenderly, “Miss S. Mac- 
Kenzie, Mrs. Danvers Darrell, the 
stolen designs, everything, everybody 
but your own adorable self may go 
hang! Rose, when you hear the sacri- 
fice that I am willing to make for you, 
you will never have the heart to refuse 
me again.” 

He paused dramatically here, allow- 
ing his words to sink in. He could al- 
ways arouse Rose’s curiosity, and he 
knew it. 

“Sacrifice!” she cried uncomprehend- 
ingly. “What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“The other day, you remember, you 
said that the only reason you wouldn’t 
marry me was ” 

“Whatever it was,” she broke in 
ruthlessly, “I never said only reason. 
But go on.” 

“That the only reason you wouldn’t 
marry me,” he repeated firmly, “was 
that you were afraid that I might yield 
nt temptation to cuff 
i him. I 
self-examina- 





{ an ever-pres¢ 

\hmed when left alone with 
found, after a period of 
tion, that I might, especially if he were 
to keep up that hollow and artificial 
pretense of his that my legs are tree 
trunks, and that therefore there is no 
reason why he should not sharpen his 
claws upon me. 

“But, Rose, the great sacrifice is 
this: I have now reached such a point 
of devotion to you that I am prepared 
to accept Ahmed with all his faults, to 
love him like a_ brother. And now, 
dearest,” bending toward her with his 
charming smile, “now that everything is 
satisfactorily settled, suppose you name 
the day.” 
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“Oh, Willy, you are incorrigible! 
What shall I do with you?” 

“I have just told you what to do— 
marry me.” He drew nearer still, and, 
taking her hand, pressed his lips to it. 
“Oh, Rose-of-the-world, don’t you love 
me a little?” 

The magic of the night had wrought 
its spell. “Oh, Willy,” she sighed, ‘I’m 
afraid I do!” 

“Rose! Afraid of love! 
happiness! You? Never!” 

Again she sighed, and drew a little 
farther away from him. “If I ever 
should say yes—mind you, I’m not say- 
ing it now, but if I ever should—it’s 
just because I’m so deadly tired of say- 
ing no.” 

“Then that is all settled,” said Willy 
briskly, and without a trace of senti- 
ment in his tone, seeing that she had 
carefully drawn away from him as if 
to circumvent any attempt on his part 
to draw her into an ardent embrace. 

“Nothing is settled.’ She bent for- 
ward again, and spoke emphatically. 
“You are too absurd!” 

Willy made no attempt to contradict 
her, but presently he turned to her and 
spoke as if drawing a neglected mat- 
ter to her attention: ‘These affairs are 
usually sealed with a kiss.” He spoke 
casually. “It is considered a trifle more 
binding. It is, however, a matter of 
no importance—not really necessary.” 

“So!” she said, and bent her laugh- 
ing, teasing face nearer his. ‘Don’t 
you want to kiss me, Willy?” 

“IT do,” he replied, still gently and 
indifferently ; “but, as I told you, it is 
a matter of no importance. Any time 
again when it is quite convenient.” 

“Then I want to kiss you!” And 
two arms were thrown about his neck, 
and Rose had kissed him twice. 

But if she thought hastily to with- 
draw, mistress of the situation, she was 
mistaken ; she had reckoned without her 
host. She found herself caught, al- 
most crushed, in Willy Gaines’ arms. 

“Some time, some where, some when 
you've got to learn that my love for 
you isn’t a jesting matter!” he said, 
and kissed her again and again. 


Afraid of 





CHAPTER X. 

Perhaps it was because Monsieur and 
Madame Arnold were so tremendously 
happy, and Willy Gaines was so im- 
measurely joyful, that Rose O’Hara’s 
evening was so great a success—that is, 
up to a certain point, for, like most 
pleasant occasions, it had its marring 
moment; but that did not occur until 
quite late in the evening. 

Rose bloomed like the flower whose 
namesake she was, and Madame Arnold 
had gained in radiance what she had 
lost in the pensiveness that had added 
a touch of mystery to her beauty. Miss 
MacKenzie, for her part, seemed a lit- 
tle pale and quiet; while Vivien May- 
hew was more vivacious even than 
usual. She was the most striking fig- 
ure present, with her white shoulders 
in contrast to her deeply tanned face, 
and her beautiful and unusual costume, 
far the handsomest that any one had 
seen her wear, with the name of a 
great French dressmaker written large 
over its daring color combinations, its 
wonderful embroideries, and odd, ec- 
centric cut. 

“Mother was called to town this 
afternoon,” she explained to Rose; “she 
wished me to tell you how sorry she 
was, but it was a matter of business— 
one of those unavoidable things that 
come up at inconvenient times, you 
know.” 

Rose murmured perfunctory regrets, 
but on the whole was rather glad that 
the depressed and quiet Mrs. Mayhew 
was not to be present. 

[he tables had been set out for 
bridge, but none of the guests seemed 
particularly anxious for that special 
form of diversion, and when Willy 
Gaines suggested that Rose sing for 
them he was enthusiastically seconded. 

She immediately and graciously con- 
sented, on condition that Miss Mac- 
Kenzie would play. That young woman 
civilly agreed to do so, and immediately 
began to draw off her gloves in order to 
play Rose’s accompaniments. 

And Rose sang deliciously—sang to 
Willy Gaines, although no one suspect- 
ed it; sang as her adoring audiences at 
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the Metropolitan had rarely heard her; 
and Miss MacKenzie played enchant- 
ingly ; and whenever they tried to stop, 
the listeners clamored so hungrily for 
more that the concert continued until 
supper was served. 

It was during this feast that Rose 
made the announcement regarding 
Monsieur and Madame Arnold, feeling 
quite rewarded for the wonderful self- 
control she had practiced in not earlier 
confiding in Willy Gaines by the look 
of almost stunned surprise upon his 
face. Of course there was a tremen- 
dous clamor, a babel of congratulations, 
and a fusillade of questions, and the 
toast—or, rather, toasts were all drunk 
standing. 

“It’s a beautiful ‘gloat,’ Willy,” mur- 
mured Rose to Gaines, in so low a 
voice that no one could overhear her. 
“You will never dare deride my femi- 
nine intuitions again.” 

“TI don’t want to,” he said menda- 
ciously. “Hereafter they shall be the 
rule and guide of our lives.” 

But any further asides between them 
were prevented by Miss MacKenzie, 
who had risen to her feet, and was 
looking thoughtfully—one might say 
carefully—about her. She was, if any- 
thing, paler than ever, but there was 
an unwonted sparkle in her eyes that 
lent a vivid life and expression to her 
usually quiet and impassive face. 

“This is an evening of surprises—de- 
lightful ones,” she said. “And now I 
have to propose another, and one that 
I hope will not be unwelcome. The idea 
struck me yesterday, after receiving 
Miss O’Hara’s invitation, and I found 
just the coadjutor I needed in Mr. 
(saines; so he and I arranged to secure 
for each or us a souvenir of this charm- 
ing occasion. He has brought his cam- 
era and the proper paraphernalia with 
him—they are outside, because we did 
not want to spoil our surprise—and 
now he is going to take a flash-light 
picture of us all together.” 

Rose gave a happy little sigh of re- 
lief. So this was what Willy and Sonia 
MacKenzie had been conspiring about 
the evening before. She rejoiced that 
she had not given him a hint of that 





absurd, even if momentary, jealousy 
she had suffered. 

There was a burst of laughing ap- 
proval from the others as Sonia sat 
down; but as it ended Vivien Mayhew 
leaned toward Rose with her habitual 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“It is a lovely idea,” she said, ‘and 
I hate to be a spoilsport, but I am 
afraid that I can’t be in it. I am su- 
perstitious about being in a group pic- 
ture.” She bit her lip, and looked down. 
“Once—long ago—] She broke 
off abruptly. She was very pale. One 
might have said that there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“Of course,” said Rose sympatheti- 
cally. “One does have those supersti- 
tions. The picture will lack something 
for all of us, but you must consult your 
own feelings.” 

During~this little speech Sonia Mac- 
Kenzie had been leaning across the ta- 
ble, her eyes fixed steadily upon Vivien, 
and now she broke in, her voice as clear 
and cold as ice water. 

“No,” she cried; ‘no excuses of that 
kind will avail you, Miss Mayhew i 

But here Phil Wodeburn drew near 
to Vivien; his face was white with in- 
dignation, and _ his_~ eyes _ blazed. 
“Vivien,” he cried, “what is this? Why 
do you permit this woman to talk to you 
in this way?” 

“IT am sure I do not know,” with 
an attempt at her usual nonchalance. “I 
think she is probably mad.” 

“Oh, no, you do not,” again that cool, 
decisive voice. “Your cleverness and 
resource are well known. Consequently 
in this matter everything has been done 
to inspire you with confidence, to make 
you believe that all investigation as to 
your identity had been stopped, and to 
encourage you in a false sense of se- 
curity. This plan—my own, I am 
proud to say—has been quite success- 
ful.” 

“But, Miss MacKenzie,” and it was 
Rose who spoke now, her voice ringing 
with anger, “why should this matter, 
whatever it is, between you and Miss 
Mayhew be obtruded upon my guests 
to-night? It seems to me that your 
time and place are very badly chosen.” 
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“T realize that, Miss O'Hara,” re- 
turned Sonia MacKenzie, “and I am 
more sorry for it than I can say; but, 
believe me, it was quite unavoidable. 
This woman,” with a slight wave of 


the hand toward Vivien, “has been 
making all her preparations to depart. 
She has dismissed her~ hired mother 
and s 





“What!” The surprised exclama- 
tion came as in one voice. 

“Her hired mother, I said,” imper- 
turbably. ‘She dismissed her this 
afternoon, and every indication seems 
to point to the fact that she herself 
meant to leave the hotel late to-night.” 

“But this is impossible!” cried Rose. 
“Miss Mayhew——” 

“Impossible! It is more than impos- 
sible!” cried Phil Wodeburn stridently. 
“It is outrageous, and those who make 
such accusations will have to pay for 
them.” 

He stood with his hand protectingly 
on the back of Vivien’s chair. 

As for her, although she was still 
deadly white, she had regained to a 
great degree her self-control, and now 
sat with her eyes fixed on Sonia Mac- 
Kenzie, and a scornful smile playing 
about her lips. 

“T perfectly agree with Mr. Wode- 
burn that this is outrageous,” she said 
to Rose. “I do not know why I have 
been selected as this woman’s victim. 
She has no proof of what she says. 
There is scintilla of evidence 
against me.” 


not a 
She composedly enough, al- 
though there was an undeniable trem- 
ble in her voice. 

Monsieur and Madame Arnold sat 
with an expression of puzzled incom- 
prehension and alarm upon their faces, 
looking from one person to another, as 
if hoping to read in their eyes that this 
was a thrilling vaudeville sketch ar- 
ranged for their embertainment, and yet 
fearing that it was in truth a slice of 
real life. But Rose was in a state of 
bewildered despair. It was such a hor- 
rible thing to happen upon this happy 


Sp ke 


evening. 
“Oh, Willy,” she besought, “can’t you 
—won’t you—end this? It is unbeliev- 





able that such a scene should take place 
here in my rooms upon such an occa- 
sion. 

But Sonia MacKenzie was quite un- 
moved. “I am sorry, Miss O'Hara,” 
she said patiently. “I have told you 
how sorry; but it can’t be helped. It 
is too late. As for you, Miss Mayhew, 
no excuses will help you now. Unfor- 
tunately for you, that gown your van- 
ity and sense of insolent security have 
prompted you to wear is copied in 
every detail from one of the designs 
you stole, and which, as you know, the 
designers have studiously refrained 
from duplicating. What is it, Mr. 
Gaines?” 

She had turned quick as a flash to- 
ward Willy Gaines, who had moved 
toward one of the French windows 
opening on the porch, moved so noise- 
lessly that no one had noticed him but 
herself. 

“I was just about to get the flash- 
light paraphernalia and set it up. I 
thought you might wish me to do so.” 

Rose looked daggers at him. At that 
moment Willy Gaines’ chances of lead- 
ing Miss O’Hara to the altar were ex- 
ceedingly slim, but Willy did not even 
see her. He was looking admiringly at 
little Sonia, who had enlisted his inter- 
est from the first, and who now ap- 
peared in a new light. 

“A good idea,” she returned briefly. 
“Please set it up.” Again she turned 


her attention to Vivien. “Do not sit 
there attempting to sneer,” she cried 
sharply, and for the first time there 
was an accent in her voice. 


‘ 


“Russian!” whispered Monsieur Ar- 
nold to his wife. “I thought so from 
the first.” 

“There!” Sonia tossed out from a 
little bag at her side a handful of silk 
pieces on the table. “These were col- 
lected from Madame Orville alone— 
sold to her, as she must attest, and can 
be forced to attest, by you. In your 
trunk is the traveling skirt that I had 
investigated during your absence from 
the hotel yesterday, finding in its lining 
the marks of the stitching whereby you 
were able to pass successfully through 
the customs with the designs you stole 
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from Grabsky, from Levarre, and 
from Meurice, in Paris, and copied on 
silk from the original water colors. 
Furthermore, as you know, there still 
remains, neatly stitched into the hem, 
one unpopular design which you have 
failed so far to dispose of. 

“Do not attempt to communicate with 
Mr. Wodeburn,” she broke off sharply, 
her eyes upon Vivien. “It is useless. 
I have my assistants—men in plain 
clothes—stationed in excellent and ad- 
jacent positions. A day or two ago,” 
she continued, “you were much alarmed 
over the loss of one of your precious 
silk pieces, which was carried off from 
your rooms, as it turned out, by Miss 
O’Hara’s cat, and which I was fortu- 
nate enough to see in the hands of Miss 
O’Hara’s secretary. 

“One glance at it told me all I need- 
ed; the marks of the stitching on it 
solved the puzzle as to how you had 
smuggled your spoils into this country. 
With such a clew, I of course lost no 
time in ransacking your belongings and 
securing the skirt, which clinched the 
proof of your guilt. 

“T still had to wait, however,” she 
proceeded, “for the necessary authori- 
zation to place you under arrest, and 
might have lost you—cunning as you 
are—had you not been reassured by the 
discovery that your lost piece of silk 
was in Miss O’Hara’s hands, and that 
she innocently thought it a pincushion 
cover, or at least led you to believe that 
she thought so. The gods and Mr. 
Gaines were good to me in giving me 
that piece of information.” 

Rose bit her lip at the glance Sonia 
gave him, and the smile with which 
Willy received it. 

“Nor, although my papers had at last 
arrived, would I have forced matters 
to an issue to-night,” the Russian agent 
again turned apologetically to her host- 
ess, “had I not learned by mere chance 
that this woman had somehow become 
alarmed once more—possibly through 
sheer intuition—and was making prep- 
arations for an immediate and secret 
departure from the hotel. Under the 
circumstances, I have no other recourse 
than to perform my unpleasant duty.” 


“Your duty?’ Phil Wodeburn thrust 
himself forward, with a sneer. “‘What’s 
all this melodramatic fuss about, any- 
how? As nearly as'I can gather, you 
accuse Miss Mayhew of taking some 
patterns or something of the kind from 
a bunch of Paris dressmakers. Well, 
suppose she did? That’s no such hei- 
nous offense in my eyes, merely giving 
a lot of robbers a taste of their own 
medicine. At any rate, she can be 
bailed out, or the matter can certainly 
be arranged in some way. Have no 
fear, my dear.” He turned protectingly 
to the woman at his side. “I’m going 
to see you through this all right. It’s 
nothing but what a little money can 
square up.” 

“You are wrong, 
The secret-service agent faced him, 
tense and unrelenting. ‘This is some- 
thing that money will not square. I 
would have spared you all this revela- 
tion if I could, but you force me to it. 
This woman you have known as Vivien 
Mayhew is one of the most dangerous 
criminals in Europe, wanted at present 
in Berlin, Vienna, Rome—indeed, in 
almost every capital on the Continent. 
The specific charge I make against her 
is that of murder and_ conspiracy 
against the government of France.” 

She drew an official-looking docu- 
ment from her bosom. “Anna Klaus,” 
she cried, “in the name of the republic, 
I arrest you as an accomplice to Biron 
and Cirofici in the murder of Jean Le- 
Grau, messenger to the minister of jus- 
tice, and call on you to surrender!” 

“Vivien!” The cry seemed to burst 
involuntarily from Phil Wodeburn’s 
lips as he turned, thunderstruck, toward 
her. But the woman to whom he ap- 
pealed made no sign, but sat staring, 
pale as death, at the little Russian de- 
tective. 

With a rapidity of movement that 
seemed almost incredible to those 
watching her, that small person glided 
nearer the door, and, opening it slightly, 
always with her eyes upon the woman 
she had accused, blew a shrill whistle. 

But at that moment there suddenly 
came a crackle and a blinding flash of 
light, followed by a dense cloud of 


Mr. Wodeburn.” 
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smoke. Immediately the electric lights door into the bedroom, prepared to 
were turned off. The room seemed full search the suite, while two others 
of movement, confused exclamations, swung themselves over the railing of 
even cries. The men Miss MacKenzie _ the porch. 
had summoned with her whistle groped But before they could slip down the 
for the electric-light switch, swearing pillars and reach the ground there came 
freely; but even when it had been’ the puff of a motor to those who 
turned on again the acrid, biting smoke breathlessly waited. Crowding on the 
was still so thick that it was impossible porch, they saw \Wodeburn’s racing ma- 
at first to distinguish the identity of chine whiz out of the garage and past 
those huddled, frightened figures. the inn. Wodeburn was leaning for- 
“In my excitement,” stammered ward, driving, while Vivien Mayhew 
Willy Gaines, “I inadvertently touched crouched low in the seat beside him. 


off the magnesium powder.” There was a spatter of shots, but the 
Rose caught his hand, and pressed motor had already disappeared into the 
her lips gratefully to it. darkness. 
The door leading into Rose’s bed- Just as it shot past the inn Sonia 
room was open. It had three doors MacKenzie ran down the steps of the 


opening into other chambers of the broad piazza. She stood a moment, 
suite she occupied. The French win- peering into the black, moonless night 
dows opening onto the second-story that had swallowed the flying car ; then, 
porch were also open, as they had been — seeing the futility of her chase, she 
all evening. shrugged her shouiders, and turned 

Following Miss MacKenzie’s direc- toward the telegraph office of the 
tions, two men dashed through the open hotel. 


— we? _ 
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JULY 


LAZING sun and tropic shade, 
Air aquiver with the heat, 

Nights of summer magic made 

Fairy spells for wary feet. 
Far from town the idlers fly, 

I’m but waiting for my cue, 
Since the place I spend July 

Rests with you! 


at wat 
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BERTON BRALEY. 
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Ss HE heard the hoarse bass of 
the train boat as it rounded 
Squam Head and squared off 
for the harbor entrance. The 
sound sent a little chill cours- 
ing through her, a little chill followed 
quickly by a fever glow; for she was 
very happy, and yet afraid. She knew 
that Hugh Willard was on the boat 
coming to her for his answer, and she 
knew what her answer would be, and 
yet 

She got up from the low chair at her 
dressing table and went and stood be 
fore the cheval glass in the farther cor- 
ner of the room—a tall and gracious 
woman in the first ripeness of her 
charms. She endeavored to survey the 
figure in the glass with cold detach- 
ment, to catalogue its points, good and 
bad, impartially. She took note of the 
gently swelling bosom and long, shapely 
arms, of the rounded neck and proudly 
poised head, of the tender mouth, and 
dark and truthful eyes—and she tried 
to frown in judicial deliberation on the 
merits of this presentation. But she 
could not, for the melting eyes rebelled 
and smiled at her in gladness of the 
knowledge that she could bring to her 
lover so much of sweet perfection. And 
yet, oddly, the smile gave way to a sigh 
as she went on with her dressing. 

Again the grumble of the steamer’s 
siren floated in to her. It was close at 
hand now. The Priscilla was standing 
in for the pier. She would tie up there 
overnight, returning to the mainland 
early in the morning. 











Harriet Moore gave the finishing 
touches to her elaborately simple toilet 
and walked over to the window and 
looked out. It was the usual evening 
boat scene she saw—groups of gayly 
chatting men and women on the broad 
landing; beach wagons noisily jockey- 
ing for place along the crowded 
esplanade; porters and pages from the 
hotels scurrying up and down; and, 
darting in and out among all these, 
laughing, shouting children, like fairy 
sprites in revel. 

A short cough from the Priscilla an- 
nounced that she was fast fore and aft. 
The gangplank was run out, and the 
passengers thronged ashore. Harriet 
drew away from the window a little. 
The awning, which she had purposely 
neglected to raise when the sun passed 
to westward, sheltered her from the 
view of the babbling mob streaming up 
from the pier to the hotel. She stood, 
then, in this friendly shelter and let her 
eyes seek eagerly for the man her love 
had knighted. 

At last she saw him! He was strid- 
ing along in the easy, carefree way 
that yet, somehow, distinguished him 
above men of more consequential car- 
riage. There was about him that in- 
tangible air of success that has become 
a habit, and before which obstacles fall 
aside as reeds before the wind. Hugh 
Willard was coming for his lady’s an 
swer with a conqueror’s air. No hum- 
ble suitor he. 

At least so it seemed to the woman 
gazing down at him, and she felt in no 
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wise abased by it; rather did it rejoice 
her. She had thought love dead to her, 
that it had forever perished in the black 
days of that black winter when, too, 
her hope and faith had seemed to per- 
ish, when even God had seemed to turn 
His face from her. She had built, in 
the sweating agony of that time, a wall 
around the ruin of her heart, and had 
set herself to guard it jealously. All 
was drear and desolate within, but this 
no one should know, for pride still 
ruled her arrogantly. 

Then had come along this most mas 
terful of men and made light of her 
poor defenses, toppling them over ruth 
lessly that he might enter as he willed. 
And lo, where she had fancied there 


was but an arid waste, a garden 
bloomed to greet him! Ah, she loved 
him well—so well that she would be 


honest with him though it slew her. 
And it was this thought that made her 
tremble and grow afraid. 


Willard strode on and into the hotel. 
He did not look for a sign from Har- 
riet; it would have jarred him had she 
given one. It was her proud reserve 
that had won him to her. He was tired 
of women who ran to meet his advances 
halfway, who surrendered almost be 
fore the assault began—he was very 
tired of this kind. The other was the 
only kind worth while—the kind you 
had to earn. 


So he had written to Harriet Moore 
and told her that he wanted to marry 
her, and would undertake the labors of 
Hercules—translated, of course, into 


modern terms—to gain her favor. He 
had preferred the written to the spoken 
word in this instance, because he was 
in earnest, and to write down what he 
felt seemed to give it dignity and final 
ity, like one’s last will and testament. 
Finality, especially, had been a trait 
brilliantly inconspicuous in his former 
love-makings. They had been carried 
on solely by word of mouth, this being 
he argued, the safer proceeding in view 
of certain contingencies that might 
arise, and that, in fact, did arise on 


one or more occasions. 
But 


with Harriet Moore, Willard 
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deliberately placed himself on record. 
His intentions were honorable and 
durable. He was nearing forty, and he 
wanted to settle down. He had had his 
fling, and he was really anxious for a 
period of calm domesticity with a per- 


fectly pure and lovely woman. It was 
a thing to be desired. 
Yet even in this chastened mood 


some of Willard’s old swashbuckling 
methods remained to him. He added a 
postscript to his letter which said: “I 
shall come in person for your answer 
on Tuesday evening's boat.” 

As the letter was mailed on Monday, 
this was nothing short of bullyism. 
Willard resorted to it because he was 
not sure whether Harriet was of the 
kind that should be coaxed or cudgeled. 
She had always been something of a 
puzzle to him, and he wanted to play 
safe. 

He sent up his card, and presently 
was conducted to a small reception 
room on the ocean side. Harriet met 
him with pleasant cordiality, holding 
out a welcoming hand. 

“T am glad to see you, Hugh,” she 
said; and that was all. 

“Thank you,” was Willard’s brief ac- 
knowledgment. 

He let her hand slip flaccidly from 
his, for he was nonplused. He did not 
understand the power of self-control 
love gives to certain women. He had 
expected of Harriet at least a degree 
of confusion, and even constraint; he 
was not prepared for a reception so en 
tirely natural that it made him feel un 
natural. It forced him to the conclu 
sion that his letter had miscarried, and 
he would have to explain himself—a 
necessity that he had hoped was com- 
fortably attended to. 

“IT wrote to you yesterday, Harriet,” 
he sought to inform her, “and I mailed 
the letter myself to make sure you'd 
get it.” 

“Yes,” she calmly returned, “it came 
on this morning’s boat, Hugh.” 

For the moment Willard was discon- 
certed to the point of imbecility. 

“Oh —yes —of course,” he stuttered. 
“But you only said you were glad to 


see ime, ‘ 
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“Would you have me say less?” she 
smiled. 

“No—no, indeed,” he hastily pro 
tested. “Only you said it in a way that 
—Harriet, aren’t you more than glad to 
see me?” 

“Yes, Hugh,” she told him softly. 

Her tone restored his confidence. He 
drew himself up with a squaring of the 
shoulders, and a thrusting out of the 
chin. 

“Then,” he declared, “I shall take 
that for my answer and consider that 
you will do me the honor to become my 
wife.” 

He advanced toward her with evident 
intent, but she retreated from him. 

“Please!” she implored. “I am not 
yet ready to give you my answer. If 
it were just a question of loving, Hugh 
—ah, yes, yes! But it is so much more 
than that, so much more!” 

“More than love?” He was plainly 
mystified. “What can be of more con 
sequence in marriage than love?” 

She lifted steadfast eyes to his and 
said: “Constancy and trust—absolute 
and unswerving.” 

“But love implies 
claimed. 

“Does it, Hugh—always?” 

There was a challenge in the ques- 
tion that he could not ignore. He 
frowned as he answered it. 

“You have heard stories about me, 
stories not to my credit. Is that it, 
Harriet ?” 

She did not speak at once, but stood 
looking at him with a curious little air 
of almost motherly concern. Then: 

“Are they true, Hugh, those stories?” 

He flushed, yet returned her look 
straightforwardly. 

“IT don’t know what you have heard,” 
he replied, “but I have lived my life as 
it came to me. I imagine I’m no worse 
than the average man, and no better, 
for that matter. I am neither saint nor 
devil.” 

She nodded assent to this, not to him, 
but to herself, and still with that 
strange air of almost motherly concern 

as if he were a child whom she was 
anxious to shield from its own misdo- 
ings. 


that,” he ex- 





“You have loved many women, have 
you not, Hugh?” 

There was nothing of accusation in 
the query; just a statement of fact very 
gently put. 

“I have made love to 
amended. “There is a difference 

He broke off and took a few nervous 
steps about the room, then abruptly re- 
turned to her. She had dropped into a 
chair by the marquetry center table, and 
was sitting with her arms resting on the 
inlaid surface. He sat down and con- 
fronted her from across the table. 

‘Look here, Harriet,’ he said tensely, 
“aren't we getting things a bit twisted? 
I'm not offering you my past; it’s some- 
thing I’m not proud of. I am offering 
you my present and future. You know 
that I love you. I have shown it in a 
hundred ways, and I have told it in 
black and white, so that you could not 
possibly mistake me. I love you. | 
fancy that you don’t expect or wish a 
passionate outpouring from me. I am 
getting on toward middle life; I have 
left my impetuous youth behind; and I 
am not a good actor. But I love you— 
I love you with all in me that’s worth 
while.” 

“Hugh!” 

She reached out her hand to him im- 
pulsively, her eyes aglow, and then 
slowly drew it back. He had made no 
reciprocal move; there was, so he 
thought, an advantage to be won by 
holdirig a trifle aloof at this juncture. 
He loved her, but, as we have seen, not 
with the violence of verdant youth. 

“You say,” he continued, “that you 
are not ready to give me your answer, 
and yet you give me reason to hope. 
I’m a little dense, I fear, for 1 don't 
quite understand your  position—the 
logic of it. I wish you would make it 
plain to me. If it happens that you 
doubt the quality of my love, if you 
think it lacking in constancy and trust, 
put it to the test, and I will stand or fall 
by it. I will at least be honest with you, 
Harriet.” 

“That is well,” she rejoined gravely, 
“and I shall so deal with you.” 

She leaned back in her chair, her eyes 
wandering thoughtfully to the tumbling 


them,” he 


” 
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reaches of open sea beyond the win 
dow. She spoke quietly at first, but it 
was the quietness of tremendous self- 
repression. 

“Of course, you see nothing strange, 
Hugh, in asking me to accept you with 
out reference to your past. Why should 
you? You have been educated to be- 
lieve that it is none of a woman’s busi- 
ness what a man has done up to the 
time he meets her and makes love to 
her. She must take him on trust for 
the future. She must ignore his in- 
trigues and escapades with other 
women. She must be content with a 
slate wiped clean for the marriage en- 
try, and let everything date from then. 
That’s what is expected of the woman, 
and what she, in turn, has been edu- 
cated to believe. It is a very comforta- 
ble arrangement—for the man.” 

Willard stiffened in his chair. His 
sex sense resented this arraignment, 
prompted a defense. 

“I am sorry,” he began coldly—but 
she would not allow him to proceed. 

“We are to be honest with each 
other,” she warned. “You must not 
take altogether to yourself what I am 
saying—not yet. I am describing a con- 
dition that exists, and I am doing it for 
a purpose.” Her voice vibrated with 
surcharged feeling. “Since getting 
your letter this morning, I have been all 


day working up to this moment, and 
now that it is come—look!”’ 

She held out her hand for him to see. 
It was quivering painfull) 

“| am terribly in earnest, Hugh. | 
am fighting for. my happiness, and I am 
afraid—afraid!” 


Willard experienced a shock of pity 
ing tenderness. Resentment fled be 
fore it. 

“Harriet!” he cried, and, springing 
up, he reached across the table and 
caught her hand. He drew it over 
toward him and, bending down, pressed 
it to his lips again and again. ‘Tell 
me,” he commanded, “tell me what it 
is that troubles you, and we will fight 
it together.” 

Once more he kissed her hand. 

“You must not—oh, you must not!” 
she panted, struggling for release. ‘*Not 


Hugh! 
You are making it harder for 
My courage 


until I have quite finished. 
Please! 
me—oh, so much harder! 
will fail me.” 

Her vehemence overwhelmed him. 
He relinquished her hand and sat down, 
a little startled and much bewildered. 
Harriet went on, regaining as she did 
so her self-command: 

“Hugh, in the everyday business of 
life—the selling and buying of just the 
things we eat and wear—when two men 
go into partnership, each must give the 
other satisfactory references of his 
character, must they not? They must 
give an account of their relations with 
other men; it is a gage required of the 
past to the future. And it is right that 
they should do this, is it not? Hugh— 
answer me!” 

“Yes,” said Willard heavily. 

“And if a man and a woman enter 
into a business copartnership they ex- 
pect the same thing of each other— 
references. Do they not? Both would 
be deemed foolish if they did not take 
steps to guard their individual interests. 
Is it not so, Hugh?” 

“Yes,” he said again. 

“They do this,” she continued, “be- 
cause the question of money is involved 
between them. Each—the man and the 
woman—wishes to be that the 
other will handle the business honestly, 
to the safety and profit of both. Their 


sure 


money is at stake—their money! To 
fail would mean bankruptcy, loss of 
credit, standing—all that in business 
life is held most deat \nd so, when 
ou consider this, it is simple prudence 


to demand credentials of the person 
with whom you are thinking of intrust- 
ing your money. It is the sensible thing 
to do. Is it not, Hugh ?”’ 

“Yes,” assented Willard, for the third 
time. His eyes were apprehensive as 
they rested on her. Harriet regarded 
him with a cryptic smile, sad almost to 
tears. 

“And yet, Hugh,” 
business of marrying—the most exact- 


she said, “in the 


ing, trying, perilous business that can 
be entered into—only one of the part- 
subject to investigation—the 
Only one of the partners is 


ners is 
woman. 
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asked for references—the woman. 
Only one is required to show a chkarac- 
ter above reproach—the woman. ‘The 
other partner may have passed through 
bankruptcy in love, honor, loyalty—all 
the desirable qualities one would ask 
for in a partner; he may have passed 
through this not once, but many times, 
and yet he is considered qualified to 
conduct the business with safety and 
profit to the firm. It is not thought 
necessary to ask him for references, to 
demand that his character show a clean 
bill of health. It would be indelicate of 
the woman to suggest it—grossly in- 
decorous !—and none other cares. Tor 
you see there is no money involved in 
the transaction; it is merely a matter of 
two human lives, and happiness or mis- 
ery for both.” 

Willard winced, though he tried to 
hide it. 

“You're rather hard on me, Harriet, 
don’t you think?” he asked her. “J 
am at your mercy. I have confessed 
my transgressions, and I can assure you 
that in this hour | am bitterly repentant 
of them. I was in hopes of forgiveness 
from you.” 

She looked at him for a long moment, 
then she said: 

“You have my forgiveness; it is full 
and free. But suppose that I, too, had 
to ask forgiveness?” 


The shadow of a smile touched his 
ips as he answered: 

“Oh, of course I catch your point of 
view. [The man should ask of the 
yman no more than he an give 

Chere ould be but one standard 
both. I concede that it ought to be that 


way, but, you see, it isn’t.” 
She nodded her head in 
quiescence. 
“No, it isn't,” she agreed. 
“And so,” concluded Willard com- 
fortably, “we must deal with individual 
find them—ours, for ex- 


slow ac- 


Cases aS We 
ample.” 
“Yes, we must deal with ours as we 
find it,” she concurred, though as if 
speaking to herself. “A man can be 
respectable and sin every day in the 
week; but if a woman make one wrong 
step she is forever socially damned— 


4 


she must pay for it to the last pitiful 
farthing.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s always so, 
objected Willard. He felt that he could 
afford to treat such a strictly imper- 
sonal matter with large generosity. “it 
depends upon the circumstances.” 

“Circumstances? Do you mean—— 

“I mean,’ he interjected impor- 
tantly, ‘‘whether the woman. willfully 
went wrong or was deceived. A lot 
would depend on that.” 

Harriet Moore breathed deeply of 
the tonic air that swept in to them from 
leagues of tossing brine. She did this 
not once, but several times, making 
long, ardent inhalations. Then she said 
in even tones: 

“Hugh, suppose you were to learn 
that I had made a misstep—one single 
false step for which I had paid, and 
paid, and paid!—would it make a dif- 
ference in your love for me? Could 
you think of me in just the same way 
as you do now? Would you want to 
inarry me?” 

She was bent on trying him out—he 
could see that—and, of course, he must 
humor her. So he said, with the air 
of weighing the question carefully : 

‘I cannot imagine anything that could 
change me, Harriet. I am loving you 
in the present, not the past. In this 
respect I hope I 
am broad enough for that.” 

“Then the thought of the other man 


” 


” 


we would be equal. 


would not trouble you—not any more 
than the thought of the other woman 
‘ va 
" ( ] S ed | 

readily 

\ l are quit¢ certain ol this, 
Hugh? 

Willard was secretly amused. The 


situation was growing farcical. 

“Quite certain, Harriet,’ he re- 
assured her. ‘Now don’t you think I’m 
entitled to my answer? I have come 
a long way for it, and I am impatient.” 

She turned to him with a smile so 
sweetly filled with gratitude, so 
shipful, so all surrendering, that the 


dazed in the contemplation 


Wor- 
man _ sat 


of it. 
“Ah,” she breathed, “I knew that you 
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were generous, and yet I was afraid— 
afraid! It made my heart stand still 
to think of it. But I had to tell you, I 
had to be honest with you, because I 
love you so—ah, I love you so!” 

Her head was bowed to keep from 
him the happy tears. They fell drop 
by drop upon the clasped hands in her 
lap. The man on the other side of the 
table looked at the tears, and failed to 
perceive that they were pearls of price 
—beyond the purchase power of a 
king’s treasure. 

“You had to be honest with me?” he 
parroted stupidly. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 
come to you with that between us. 
Hugh—Hugh—I expected to marry 
him, and I trusted him! I thought he 
—he ig 

She came haltingly to a pause. Rais- 
ing her head, she had caught the look 
on Willard’s face. Her hand went to 
her breast, and she sat stilled in every 
fiber of her being. 

The making tide pounded the break- 
ers into the teeth of the savage rocks 
below the sea wall, and the hiss and 
snarl of them, punctuated with sullen 
roars, filled the room with menacing 
sound. It became unendurable to Wil- 
lard, this sibilant silence, and presently 
he spoke, his fingers nervously work- 
ing to and fro along the table’s fluted 
edge. 

“I—I wish I could think that -you are 
simply testing me,’ he said, with 
painful articulation. “I invited you to 
do it, and at first I thought you were, 
but ‘s 

He stopped, finding it impossible to 
go on. 

“But you did not dream the test 
would take the form of truth,” she 
quietly finished for him. ‘Is that what 
you mean, Hugh?” 

“I could not picture it—with you, 
Harriet. Anything but that. Oh, great 
God!” 

He shot up out of his chair and be- 
gan pacing back and forth. He was 
like one who, in the clutch of a mon- 
strous dream, suffocates with the wish 
to shriek aloud, yet can make no ade- 
quate sound. Then all at once an in- 


“T could not 








sane rage attacked him—rage at this 
other anan who had robbed him of the 
flower and freshness of the woman he 
loved. He wanted to lay hands on him. 

“Who was he? Who was he?” he 
cried chokingly, coming to a stand in 
front of her. 

“That L will not tell,’ she replied. 
“You have no right to ask it.” 

At this he burst into grinding laugh- 
ter. 

“Fool, fool that I was, to think I 
could find a woman who has lived in 
innocence nigh to thirty years!” 

He flung out his arms in bitter mock- 
ery of the thought and, swinging 
around on his heel, resumed his rest- 
less walk. She saw that he was suf- 
fering—she understood, so she fancied, 
the sense of loss that smote him—and 
her eyes grew dewy with compassion. 

“Hugh, we said we would be honest 
with each other,’ she reminded him 
gently. “It is better so—oh, much bet- 
ter than to keep things back. I would 
rather lose your love than hold it 
falsely. But can you not forgive me, 
Hugh—dear Hugh?” 

She made no mention of the readi- 
ness with which she had forgiven him, 
stained and spotted as he was with un- 
clean living; she rose and stood in his 
path, her hands outstretched in suppli- 
ance to him. 

Willard came to a stand before her, 
his face working unpleasantly. He had 
received a hurt as poignant as unex- 
pected, and though it was only to his 
vanity, he thought it was his heart, and 
he pitied himself accordingly. 

“Give me time,’ he answered her 
brokenly. “God! Harriet, I could 
have borne it better had you thrust a 
knife into me.” 

She flinched 
tremulous cry. 

“You did not mean what you said— 


from him with a little 





that nothing could change you? You 
did not mean that, Hugh?” 
“Why—yes,” he stammered. ‘7 
meant it—of course. But I did not 
know then i? 
“That I was a fallen woman,” she 


filled in, as he hesitated. 
He made a quick, protesting gesture. 
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“Harriet! You are saying things 
that- < 

“Wait! She was aroused now, and 
her voice rang out imperiously. ‘I am 
not afraid to classify myself. The 
scarlet badge was pinned upon me by a 
man—a gentleman like yourself, Hugh 
—who took advantage of my faith in 
him. He came to me, as you h-ve done, 
proposing marriage. He did not think 
his past—which was like yours—a bar 
to wedlock with a pure woman. He 
wooed and won me, and because I 
trusted him I lost him—he married one 
too wise to trust him, I suppose. 

“But I must wear to my dying day 
the badge that man pinned on me. And 
because I have let you see it, your love 
cools and has to struggle to keep alive. 
[I have sinned but once; you have 
sinned—how many times? Yet you 
think I should accept you without 
scrutiny or question, while you should 
have the privilege of refusing me if by 
chance you discover that 1 am dam- 
aged goods! Ah, you are not alone in 
your folly, Hugh, for I, too, was a fool, 
twice over, to think I could find a man 
with whom I could be really honest. I 
should have kept my secret, as you kept 
yours, and given to you, measure for 
measure, what you gave to me. That 
is the path of safety for a woman with 
a man.” 

She turned away from him and 
1 Spouting 





crossed over to the window. 


Rock was beginning to give its daily 


tidal exhibition. flinging high into the 
air giant handfuls of glittering sea 
gems. But Harriet’s eyes took no 
cognizance of the beautiful display ; 


they were looking back in the white 
light of revelation along the months of 
her friendship with this man to whom 
she had given her heart. 

Willard, as he watched her, felt 
growing in him a sense of shame; or, to 
be exact, he was mortified at the sorry 
figure he had cut. He had let himself 
be bowled over by the shock of Har- 
riet’s disclosure, and for the moment 
had lain, as it were, sprawling at her 
feet. Of course, he had been horribly 
hurt—shaken hideously—but he should 
not have let her see it so plainly. It 


was not precisely fair to her. She had 
taken him at his word and trusted him, 
and, by Jove! he had failed her. He 
must retrieve himself. 

He went over to her at the window. 
She gave no recognition of his pres- 
ence, and he touched her arm. 

“Harriet,” he said mildly, “I acted 
like an idiot. I was dreadfully cut up, 
and it got away with me. I am myself 
again now.” 

She looked around at him, and there 
was a smile on her face, but not the 
smile that he had grown to know; and 
it was beyond him to interpret. 

“Yes, Hugh,” she returned, “you are 
yourself, and I am myself. Can you 
think of anything more sad?” 

He showed bewilderment. 

“T don’t find anything to be sad 
about,” he expostulated. ‘‘We all make 
mistakes, and the only thing to do is 
to forget them and go ahead. The 
Lord knows I can't preach, and 
wouldn’t if I could. I’m not that kind, 
Harriet. And so we're right where we 
started from—lI’ve asked you to marry 
me, and I’m waiting for your answer.” 

It was valiantly done, and the woman 
honored him for it. 

“Hugh,” she said to him tenderly, “I 
shall always love -you, for you have 
given back to me the power of loving, 
which I thought was dead. But now— 
don’t you see?—marriage between us 
is impossible.” 

“Tmpossible ?” He repeated the 
“Why, I thought 


word incredulously. 
ed out? | 


everything vas smo 
thought you’d been holding off on ac- 
count of—because of—oh, the thing 
you told me?” 

“Yes, it was that,” she admitted. 

“And now that I know—now that 
there is nothing between us—you say it 
is impossible, our marriage!” 

“But there is something between us, 
Hugh, something that will ever stand 
between us—that other man. -. Oh, you 
needn't try to wave him aside! He will 
not go. I know now how vain was the 
dream I cherished. I thought that be- 
cause I could forgive and forget, you 
could forgive and forget. But you can- 
not do it, Hugh; I have looked into 
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your soul and have seen for myself. | 
do not blame you; you are only as are 
other men—you cannot forget.” 

Willard had the strange feeling that 
of a sudden a great space was inter- 
posed between him and her, and that it 
was growing. To his kindling fancy 
her loveliness took on an ethereal look 
that was alarming; she was being lifted 
up and beyond his reach. 

“Harriet!” he cried out passionately. 
“T love you! I will let no ghost from 
days that were not mine rise up to 
trouble us—I swear it!” 

He meant it, and she knew that he 
meant it; she also knew that he was 
self-beguiled. And so she said: 

“Hugh, the boat leaves at seven in 
the morning. If, after it is gone, you 
come to me and ask me to marry you 
I will do it. But to-night you must sit 
down quietly in your room and question 
yourself. And that you may be tested, 
and so do justice to us both, I will tell 
you a thing that I could wish to keep 
untold: that other man is known to you. 
Wait! Let me finish. 

“You will meet him often in the 
future, as you have in the past; it can- 


not be avoided. Knowing this, yet not 
the man, think what it would mean 
should I marry you—what it would 
mean to us both. Picture it, Hugh, in 
all the miserable details of possible re- 
curring doubts and torturing suspicions, 
of endless accusations and wearying de- 
nials, and then in the morning come to 
me and ask me to be your wife—if you 
honestly can. But remember, the boat 
leaves at seven o'clock.” 


In the morning the Priscilla sounded 
three times her warning blast, and pres- 
ently came the clatter of the gangplank 
as it was hauled ashore. 

The shades of Harriet Moore’s win- 
dows were drawn, and she sat behind 
them, waiting. The telephone stood 
near. She sat thus until breakfast was 
brought to her, when she got up and 
raised the shades. There was no longer 
need of waiting. On the breakfast tray 
was a hotel envelope, fat within, and 
addressed to her in Willard’s hand. As 
she took it up she heard, faintly, the 
hoarse bass of the train boat as it 
rounded Squam Head, and squared 
away for the mainland. 


JOURNEYMEN 


MET another on my way, 
We journeyed on together ; 
We laughed and talked of yesterday 
And of to-day’s fine weather. 


We laughed, ha, ha! and nothing loath, 
We said no word of sorrow; 

We talked of yesterday, who both 
Thought only of to-morrow! 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS, 
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MO 306far Cornelia’s summer 
abroad had not proved the un- 
qualified success her mother 
had confidently expected of it. 
At home, in the library, the 
latter had painted in glowing colors to 
her husband the advantages of a broad- 
ened point of view to a girl at that im- 
pressionable age. 

“It’s most important,” she had said, 
with emphasis—the more trite the re- 
mark the greater the emphasis was apt 
to be—‘‘for a child to realize that there 
is something beyond her own little cor- 
ner of the world.” 

The party had landed at Cherbourg, 
had spent three days in Paris—where 
they had been met by a Parisian gov- 
previously engaged through 
friends—had moved to a small 

Versailles—where it was so 
much quieter and nicer for the children 

and had then broken up, its heads, 
with hasty waving of handkerchiefs, 
and the abbreviated backward glance 
that was all their mode of locomotion 
allowed, having been carried off almost 
immediately for a protracted and de- 
lightful trip through southern France 
and Spain. 

“If only Cornelia doesn’t get into 
mischief while we're away!” sighed 
Mrs. Page. 

Her husband did not hear her. 

“What's that rattle, Georges?” he in- 
quired in sharp preoccupation. “Didn't 





erne 
l*rench 


hotel in 
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you notice a rattle? No, not in front. 
I think it’s this rear brake.” 

The brake had been adjusted, no 
further mishap had occurred, and at the 
end of six weeks, weary, but not 
satiated, the motorists had returned to 
pick up their offspring and install them- 
selves at a palace hotel on the Nor- 
mandy coast for a month’s resumption 
of quasi-family life in the interval of 
travel. 

“I don’t know that this is just the 
atmosphere for Cornelia,’ Mrs, Page 
said, on the second day, looking out of 
the plate-glass window of her spacious 
room at a few scattered bathers, who, 
sparsely clad, were stepping delicately 
toward the chill sea. . 

“Gn. it S:-an 


right,” her husband re- 
He was in high good 


antag l arrange- 


assur‘¢ her. 
humor at the adv 
ment” he had been able to make, owing 
to its being July instead of August. 
“Think of their taking the whole out- 
fit at such a figure!” he said. “I ex- 
pected the ‘Willy’ in the frock coat to 
laugh at me. Instead, he jumped at it.” 

“You say it’s all right,” returned his 
wife, who was but little interested in 
reduced rates, and considered it ‘so 
American”—whatever that might mean 
—to mention money, “but how can you 
be sure? ( ornelia’s no fool, Just look 
at that woman in the jersey, taking off 
her bath Did you ever imagine 
such a costume? And if the costumes 


rr be! 
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were the worst! The things that go on 
in that restaurant ” She paused 
significantly. 

“Cornelia’s out of it all,” said her 
husband quickly. “If she ate with us 
it would be different.” 

“T think it’s such a nice arrange- 
ment,” answered his wife, brightening, 
“to have a separate dining room for the 
children. I was afraid mademoiselle 
would be offended at first, but she 
didn’t seem to be. Cornelia tells me 
they have exactly the same menu as 
ours.” 

“How do Cornelia and mademoiselle 
get on together?” her husband asked. 

Mrs. Page shook her head. 

“That’s the point,’ she 
“They’re never together!” 

“What’s mademoiselle paid for?” he 
bristled. 

There it was again. His wife winced, 
but refrained from comment. 





said. 


“It’s not mademoiselle,” she ex- 
plained calmly; “it’s Cornelia. She’s 
perfectly nice to mademoiselle. She 


just wriggles out of her fingers.” 

“You oughtn’t to give in to a child 
like that,” her husband said sternly. 
“It’s ridiculous!” 

His wife looked at him. 

“You don’t know Cornelia,” she re- 
marked. 

A pause fell. 

“Her French is 
wife resumed. 

**Mademoiselle’s?” he 


horrible, too,” his 


exclaimed, 


aghast. “Why, St. Denis said 
“No, not mademoiselle’s,” she cor- 
rected patiently. ‘“Cornelia’s.” 
“Cornelia’s French horrible?’ Her 
father was puzzled. He remembered 
the succession of French nurses that 
had marked the successive stages of 


Cornelia’s childhood. He had always 
supposed that she spoke French like a 
native. 

“Her accent’s worse than it was five 
years ago,” his wife enlightened him. 
“IT can’t account -for it.” 

Her husband regarded her gravely. 
Of proficiency in languages he was no 
judge; his own he could juggle with, 
but no other. One thing, however, was 
plain: Cornelia was in a critical state. 


“I’m afraid I can’t help you there,” 
he said, “but I can drill her in history. 
All she needs is mental discipline. I'll 
take her in hand for two hours every 
day.” 

Upon the first historical morning, 
Cornelia settled herself in her own 
room with the book she had cheerfully, 
at command, dug out from among the 
shoes in the bottom of her trunk, and 
endeavored to fix her eyes upon it. 

Outside the sea roared and boomed 
on the sand. Cornelia loved the sound 
of it—it was so frankly noisy. Far off, 
it looked quite calm and well behaved, 
with neat little sails skimming its sur- 
face near the horizon. In the fore- 
ground, every time she looked up, all 
manner of interesting things were hap- 
pening. 

Out of range of her voice, yet within 
range of her eyes, Dotsie, in deep ab- 
sorption, was making and unmaking 
things with a spade. She was dressed, 
in French watering-place fashion, in a 
boy’s suit, her damp curls blowing un- 
der her sailor hat, her trousers accentu- 
ating the adorable femininity of her 
person. 

“Imagine me dressed like that!” re- 
flected Cornelia. “How’d I look? 
Some day she'll be just the way I am 
now, poor little thing! That’s the 
funny part of it. Nothing can prevent 
it. It’s got to come.” 

She bestowed a casual glance or two 
upon the page before her, and then, 
looking up again, saw a man—a fat 
man, ambling down for an early bath. 
Cornelia jumped up and the book slid to 
the floor. 

“He’s got a bathing cap on,” she 
chuckled, craning her neck. “Why, I 
do believe it’s the head waiter!” 

It was, indeed, the head waiter, an 
erstwhile magnificent personage who 
was in the habit of stalking through the 
humiliating room conspicuously labeled 
“Salle des Enfants,” pose in air, on his 
way to higher duties in the forbidden 
restaurant, that paradise where adults 
fed upon frozen desserts served in mar- 
velously sculptured swans of real ice, 
while a red-coated band played enliven- 
ing ragtime. And now—look at him! 
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Ankle deep, and quite unconscious of 
observation, he fixed an anxious stare 
upon the small incoming roller, bending 
trembling Knees to meet it. 

“Go it, old boy!” shouted Cornelia, 
in an ecstasy. ‘You're not drowned 
this time, you know! Go it again!” 

The door opened. Cornelia jumped, 
and, turning, faced her father’s tutor 
face. 

“Hello, dad!" she greeted this ap- 
parition, picking up her book. “How 
sudden you are! A regular jumping 
jack.” 

Her father, eying her narrowly, saw 
that no impertinence had been in- 
tended. 

“Have you learned anything about 
Mary, Queen of Scots?” he asked, in a 
compelling voice. 

“Rather!” cried Cornelia, in perfect 
sincerity. “I’ve read her over six 
times. Spent a whole hour.” 

“Well, let’s find out what you know,” 
he challenged ominously, smoothing the 
rumpled page upon his knee. 

It was not an auspicious beginning. 
but, after all, when you had been of- 
fered an assistant professorship in his- 
tory upon yeur graduation from col- 
lege, and when it was your own chosen, 
cherished subject, to which you turned 
in leisure moments with as great an en- 
thusiasm as ever, if you discovered the 
subject of your earnest efforts 
vulsed and staring out of the window, 
wasn't that sufficient ground for losing 


con- 





your e inimity oft temper 


we irned anything,” he 


inced at last, with the concise, 
crisp enunciation he employed under 
great provocation. “Not a single fact.” 

“Haven't I?” rejoined Cornelia re- 
gretfully. “I thought I had. I’m 


,ou haven t le 


ann 


sorr 
* VJe'll go back to the beginning of 
the book,’ he handing it to 
her as he arose. 
“All right,” she agreed cheerfully. 
“Don’t forget we’re going in swimming 
’ll beat you out to the 


decreed, 


at twelve, dad. 
float.” 

He went, his exasperation somewhat 
cooled by the reflection that Cornelia’s 
last remark had been no empty boast. 


Two weeks after, she was hanging 
about in her mother’s room while the 
latter was polishing her finger nails, an 
occupation for which her present ex- 
istence offered ample leisure. 

“Let me do mine, muzz,” 
teased. ‘Lend me your clips.” 

“Show me your hands first,” was the 
reply. 


Cornelia 


“That's not dirt, it's ink,” explained 
Cornelia, holding them out. “The 


skin’s so rough I can’t get it off. And 
that’s a bruise under the nail. Honest 
wis. 

Her mother seized the finger and, 
with unwonted energy, applied the 
orange stick. 

“There,” she remarked grimly. “It’s 
a queer bruise that comes off as easily 
as that.” 

Cornelia’s look of genuine surprise 
melted into laughter. 

“Stung again!” she admitted. ‘Look 
at Jack out there playing with those 
French boys! I wonder’ whether 
they’ve got any starfish.” 

“Why don't you go and see?” sug- 
gested her mother, with a prick of her 
conscience. She was always inviting 
Cornelia’s society from a_ sense of 
obligation, anc then inventing pretexts 
to be rid of it. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” sighed her 
daughter. “I don’t care about playing 
on the beach—it’s no fun. Jack and 


Dotsie are perfectly satisfied to dig all 
day; I met them outside their rooms 
this rning with the molds and 
thing id they’d hardly speak, they 
were in such a hurry to get out and 
begin. I s'pose I was just the same 
when I[ was their age.” 


Her mother looked at her inquiringly. 

“T never knew you to be bored be- 
fore,”’ she said. 

Cornelia’s face grew a little wistful. 

“At home I had my puppy,” was the 
reply. 

“How about your fish?” hazarded 
her mother, noting for the first time the 
absence of the marine odors that had 
permeated Cornelia’s person and gar- 


ments during the early days of their 
stay at the resort. “I thought you were 
crazy about them. I don’t believe 
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you’ve been near them to-day, you smell 
so sweet. Have you been using my 
atomizer ?”’ with sudden suspicion. 

“Only three squirts,” Cornelia re- 
plied calmly. “The fish kept dying in 
that pail. At first I thought it was be- 
cause they didn’t get enough exercise, 
so I chased them around with my 
finger, but they died just the same. I 
put the live ones back into the sea.” 

Her tone was grave as she recounted 
the fate of these slippery substitutes for 
the beloved puppy, now grown into 
adolescence, and performing delicious 
antics unobserved, three thousand miles 
away. 

“T thought you were studying his- 
tory!” cried her mother. “It seems to 
me I haven’t heard much lately about 
those history lessons your father was 
going to give you!” 

“Oh, those?” was Cornelia’s answer. 
“Poor dad. He only lasted three days.” 
Mrs. Page was silent for a moment. 

“You tire everybody out,” she said 
then, though not reproachfully. 

Cornelia came over and threw her 
arms about her mother. “I don’t mean 
to,” she explained tenderly, “but it does 
always seem to end that way. Why, I 
wonder ?” 

There was no suggestion in her clear, 
questioning eyes of the explanation that 
came into her mother’s mind. It was 
an uncomfortable explanation, pointing 
to herself as to one whose efforts 
toward supplying ballast for this gayly 
moving ship were at best spasmodic. 
So she put it away. Still, it had dis- 
quieted her. 

“Mother’s tired,” thought Cornelia. 
“Tt’s me that’s tired her. I’m a pig, as 
usual.” 

Aloud she chirped: “I think I will go 
down to the boys, after all. I’m dying 
to see what they’ve got.” 

She flounced off, letting the door 
slam. Under ruses like this she was at 
great pains to bury the reserves of her 
nature, so that no one should give her 
credit for possessing any. 

After the start caused by her exit, 
her mother settled down to her mani- 
curing once more. But she seemed to 
have lost interest in this occupation. 


When her husband entered the room, 
she smiled vaguely in answer to his 
greeting. 

“What's on your mind?”’* he asked, 
coming over to her. “I know there’s 
something.” 

“Can you ask?” she replied. 
nelia.”’ 

“Cornelia!” he laughed. “Always 
Cornelia! You're a person of one idea. 


“Cor- 


You have two other children, you 
know! Not to mention me.” 

She was not to be thus easily di- 
verted. 


“Yes, I know,” she said, very seri- 
ously, “but the other children don’t pre- 
sent any problems. They’re not at the 
problem age. I’ve never been com- 
fortable about having Cornelia in a 
place like this. Who knows what she 
may see and hear? No wonder there’s 
a children’s dining room! They’ve got 
to have it! Did you notice that couple 


in the corner of the restaurant last 
night ?” 
“Cornelia didn’t see them,” he re- 


torted. But she knew that she had set 
him thinking. 

Meanwhile, the subject of their cogi- 
tations was having an unexpected and 
exciting adventure. “Sorry,” she had 
apostrophized the door from the out- 
side, and had at the same instant caught 
sight of the tall, angular form of her 
governess, approaching with inquiry in 
each measured step. Tiptoeing round 
the corner of a passage with surprising 
lightness for one of her build, Cornelia 
had eluded her and had made good her 
escape. 

“Hurrah!” she breathed, and, reach- 
ing the main stairway, launched herself 
upon it. “Muzz said I could go,” she 
justified herself to herself, as she 
banged her triumphant way downward. 

Crash! 

The inevitable had happened. Cor- 
nelia had collided with some one. 
Throwing out her arms, she clasped a 
substance that yielded—she stumbled 
backward, caught herself in the nick of 
time, spun dizzyingly round and round, 
Was smitten in the nostrils by a pleas- 
ing violets, had her chin 
brushed much plissé ruffle, 


scent ot 
by a 
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scratched the softest of garments with 
her starched gingham dress, came 
gradually to a halt, and slowly released 
her grasp upon her victim. The two 
drew off like boxers after their first 
round, giving stare for stare. 

Cornelia recovered first. 

“Mademoiselle,” she begged, in ex- 
cellent French, and with a faultless ac- 
cent, “je demande milles fois pardon.” 

The slim young lady whom she had 
addressed smiled. It was an irresistible 
smile, showing between fine vermilion 
lines two rows of exquisite little white 
teeth. 

“Owimporte?” gave back the 
melodious of voices, to the accompani- 
ment of a little shrug. “It was 
nothing.” 

Cornelia, with the quick susceptibility 
of fourteen, succumbed instantly to 
these fascinations. What teeth! What 


most 


eyes! What rebelliously rippling hair, 
and what shoulders—pretty supple- 


ments to conversation, slightly sloping, 
expressive, alive! She was overawed 
by the appearance of this new ac- 
quaintance who had been literally thrust 
upon her, and who was now standing 
on the red-carpeted stair, her dark head 
against the cream paneling, the fine 
linen of her waist—cut V-shaped to al- 
low full play to the subtly modeled 
throat—dead white against that warm, 
radiant whiteness. 

She was less like a real person than 
a drawing, Cornelia thought—a crea- 
ture of light and shadow, done in a 
twinkling by a few delicate, masterly 
strokes, with the heavier lines for her 
somber hair, her vivid eyes, her long, 
sweeping lashes. Cornelia’s crude, 
childish boldness fell from her; her 
artistic appreciation had been awak- 
ened. Awkwardly she stood before this 
idol, aghast at so much perfection, 
thrilled, meek. 

Again that melodious voice. 

“You are E-engiish?” it was asking 
courteously. “But no! You speak too 
well French for that. You are Amer- 
ican !” 

Cornelia’s loyalty to flag and country 
demanded response. 

“Yes, I am,” she 


answered, with 


pride, and began to recover. “But how 
funny that you think I speak French 
well! Mother doesn’t.” 

The dark eyes invited further con- 
fidences. 

“You see,” Cornelia volunteered. “I 
don't like to speak as well as I can be- 
cause I’m afraid it'll sound silly. But 
to a really French person I don't mind, 
of course.” 

The scarlet lips quivered with arause- 
ment. 

“Comme vous ctes originale!’ the 
voice commented. 

In one electric flash, Cornelia realized 
the unmistakable pleasure the tone con- 
veyed. Curiously, tears came into her 
eyes. She forced them back. 

“Going to be here long?” she asked 
abruptly. The disconcerting shyness 
was fast wearing off. Question fol- 
lowed question. 

“When did you come? 
you learn English? Oh, 
going to stay?” 

Her latent longing for companion- 
ship had sprung full grown into a pas- 
sionately crying need. Here was a girl, 
much older than herself, but, joy!—a 
girl for all that. 

Before the hunger in Cornelia’s face 
the dark eyes wavered and sank. When 
they lifted once more the dancing lights 
were gone—replaced by an expression 
almost furtive. 

“Every one speaks English in Paris,” 
answered the girl, trying to evade the 
other questions. 

But those stern, boyish eyes of Cor- 
nelia’s—eyes that belied the smiling 
mouth—were not to be denied. 

“Do tell me when you got here,” she 
insisted. “I’m so surprised that I 
haven’t seen you before. That’s what 
comes of eating in the children’s dining 
room,” she added distastefully. “I miss 

verything that’s going on. I’m the 
oldest there, too!’ 

It did her good to voice this griev- 
ance. 

“I arrived only yesterday,” was the 
answer. 

“On the train? Is your mother with 
you? Have you got any brothers and 


. ”~s 5 
sisters fs 


Where did 


aren't you 


’ 
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Once more the rapid fire of Cor- 
nelia’s guns. 

“My mother is not with me,” replied 
the other slowly. “I came in an auto- 
mobile.” 

Cornelia clapped her hands and be- 
gan jumping up and down. 

“Did you come about five o'clock?” 
she cried. “In a big, red car, with your 
brother? And were you in a silk dress, 
with a chiffon veil and a hat turned up 
on one side? Did your brother have 
on light-gray spats, and was he smok- 


, 


ing a cigarette?” 

The other girl's eyes widened. For- 
tunately, Cornelia, sure of her discovy- 
ery, no longer stopped for confirmation 
of her assumptions. If no response to 
her gayety showed in her companion’s 
face, this escaped her notice. 

“I saw you!” she beamed. “I had 
nothing to do, and was just looking out 
of Dotsie’s window. She sleeps at the 
front, you know. I never thought I'd 


see such a stylish person closer, And 
now it’s turned out to be you! What 
fun!” 

The satisfaction in her face had 


transformed it—there was in it a sug- 
gestion of the strong, rather rugged, 
beauty that might some day be. Even 
now it was attractive with a quality that 
rose superior to texture of skin or grace 


of feature. The other girl drank all 
this in. Nothing escaped her. 

Strange that just this personality of 
Cornelia’s should appeal to her; strange, 
and dreadful, and beautiful. And for- 
tunate, indeed, was it for. these two 
young things that no one was there to 
interfere. 


The light from a window over the 
stair fell on them as they stood there, a 
crude daylight that was merciful to 
them ‘both; to Cornelia’s freckles, and 
the pockmark on her and her 
straight, dust-colored hair; to the paint 
on her companion’s lips, the rouge on 
her and the powder. \ll 
were the merest 
fact that the daylight brought out was 
the fact of their youth. 

The huge doorways in the hall below 
stood open; through them the girls 


cheek, 


face, these 
details; the e sential 


could glimpse the blue glitter of the 
sea, 

“Come out a minute,” begged Cor- 
nelia softly. “It’s so beautiful there in 
the sun.” 

By the time they had joined the be- 
decked procession that wandered up and 
down at all hours of night or day upon 
the broad promenade that Jack and 
Dotsie were accustomed to designate 
derisively the “chic walk,’ Cornelia’s 
arm had _ slipped confidingly through 
that of her new-found friend. 

It was she who did the talking be- 
cause she had so much to tell; of her 
darling puppy, and of Dotsie’s con- 
scientiousness, which influenced her 
more than she was willing to admit; of 
school and of dancing school; of her 
mother’s room, which was so pink and 
pretty; of Jack’s new manliness; and 
of the beans and chocolate cake they in- 
variably had for lunch on Saturday. 

“I’m always going to begin to diet,” 
she confided ruefully, “but it’s fright- 
fully hard, I’m so greedy.” 

While they walked, arm in arm, like 
tried friends, this accidental ac- 
quaintance of a few moments was read- 
ing Cornelia as her own mother had 
never read her; reading her by the are 
light of a piteous precosity—dropping 
a. plummet line straight and true 
through the froth of surface faults and 
weaknesses into the refreshing depths 
of a mind utterly pure, incredibly sex- 


less 


How well grown h was—this 
young <Americaine! How _ strong! 
And how her talk rippled! Dull? 





Never! She possessed the spark- 
Yet of what thinking, this 
other girl who was as tall as she? Of 
little pet animals—of the curls of her 
baby sister—of the deliciousness of 
cakes. Ah, if she herself had known, 
if she had but known, years ago, before 
she had grown so old, that anywhere, 
anywhere upon this earth there existed 


was she 


such girls as this! Suddenly she 
realized that she was no longer listen- 
ing. She fixed her attention with an 
effort. 


“Just think!” Cornelia was saying. 
“Here I’ve been telling you the secrets 
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of my life, and I don’t even know your 
name !” 

“Call me ‘Margot, 
other quickly. 

Cornelia’s eyes widened. 

“May I really?” she asked. “But 
ought I?” 

“Why not?” inquired Margot. 

“Well,” explained Cornelia, “you 
look so grown up, I thought it might 
be fresh to call you by your first name.” 

“IT am twenty years old,” said Mar- 
got. : 


999 


returned the 


’ 


“What is that, ‘fresh’? 

“Me,” returned Cornelia promptly. 
“I’m fresh. Everybody says so.” 

Margot perceived that this was meant 
seriously. Obpviously Cornelia had 
given what she considered a sufficient 
explanation. 

“Probably,” she chattered on, “I'll 
be quite different in six years. But,” 
regretfully, “I’m afraid I'll never be 
like you.” 

A tremor went through the arm 
against hers, faint as that of a bird’s 
wing. 

“No,” said Margot, “you will never 
be like me.” 

Cornelia leoked up in dejection. She 
well knew her own limitations, but it 
was discouraging to find them so ob- 
vious to some one else. The next in- 
stant, to her surprise, Margot stopped 
dead, stood rigid, and turned livid about 
the mouth. The lines under her eyes 
grew blacker; she seemed to have for- 
gotten Cornelia as she stared into the 
distance, into the farthest distance, and 
concentrated upon the point where the 
walk narrowed into a shining plane; 
where pedestrians diminished into 
specks, crawling carefully, insectlike. 

Upon one particular speck those eyes 
were fastened; it drew momentarily 
nearer; it seemed that it might grow 
into the semblance of a man. 

“You’re cold!’ cried Cornelia. 
“‘There’s such a breeze here. Come 
into the sun! Why don’t you like to 
walk in the sun?” 

Margot’s eyes came back. 

“My veil,” she muttered hurriedly. 
“T cannot walk in the sun without my 
veil. J left it in my room. I will fetch 
it. 


“Let me!’ Cornelia offered, ever 
ready to perform services. “I’d love to 
get it for you! I'll be back in a jiffy. 
What’s your number ?” 

She had already turned when she felt 
herself checked; two slender hands, 
tense as steel, gripped her arms, 

“Stop!” ordered Margot hoarsely. 
“You cannot go to my room.” 

“All right,” Cornelia replied obedi- 
ently, seeking an answer to this riddle. 
So preoccupied was she that she forgot 
to follow the direction of her friend’s 
gaze. Presently her face cleared. 

“T know!” she chuckled. “I’ve got 
it! Your room’s not in order, and 
you're ashamed to let me see it!” 

Margot stared at her. 

“You are quite right,” she said stilly. 
“Tt is not in order, and I am ashamed 
to let you see it.” 

It was as if she were in a hypnotic 
trance, repeating the words by rote. 
Cornelia was deeply impressed. 

“My!” she murmured. “If J ever 
felt like that!’ 

Memory pointed an accusing finger 
upward to the chamber she had quitted 
earlier in the day; a stocking here, a 
letter there, a hat, with elastic unsewed 
and dangling, flung athwart the bed. 
She then and there made a solemn 
resolution to reform, one of Cornelia’s 
“resolutions” which came fresh from 
the fire of her enthusiasm fifty times 
a day. 

And Margot, still looking at her in 
desperation, groping wildly for a pre- 
text that should get her out of the way 
—for the speck was a speck no longer ; 
had become a danger that was dawdling 
at every moment into nearer view— 
wishing deliriously all the while to 
throw herself upon Cornelia, to cling 
to her, to be passive, to be supported, 
carried, taken away bodily to that coun- 
try, Cornelia’s country, where girls like 
her were made, controlled herself su- 
premely. 

The danger now was imminent. She 
must drop pretexts; no lie would serve 
her purpose. There on the concrete 
walk, with the people idling up and 
down, she clasped Cornelia’s shoulders, 
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and, thus steadied, looked her straight 
in the eyes. 
“I am going away,” she said quietly. 


“T am going within an hour. But I 
shall not forget you. Do you under- 
stand? J promise. Now leave me. 
Yes—at once. Please. Because I ask 
a 

Upstairs, Cornelia’s mother gazed 
thoughtfully out of window. All at 


once she started and paled. 

“What's the matter?” cried her hus- 
band, in alarm. ‘You're ill!” 

He sprang to her side, and his wife 
clutched his arm. 

“Look!” she said. 

He followed the 
gaze. 

“T see Cornelia,” he replied wonder- 
ingly, “talking with some girl.” 

As they watched, their daughter 
turned away abruptly, and began to 
walk toward the hotel. She walked de- 
jectedly, with small steps and _ bent 
shoulders, in a manner characteristic 
of her when she was complying with 
some request the purpose of which she 
did not understand. How often was it 
necessary, with Cornelia, to deny, to 
order, to discourage, at a moment’s no- 
tice, with no time for explanation! She 
was well accustomed to being thus dealt 
with. Having accepted her dismissal, 
she carried out her part honorably, 
never once looking back. 

The other girl stood motionless, star- 
ing after Cornelia’s retreating figure, 
with its flying hair. 

Presently a young man who had been 
lurking in the background came up and 
touched her arm. His hat was on the 


“Down there.” 
direction of her 


back of his head, he wore spats, and a 
cigarette hung between his lips. His 
companion began talking to him 
earnestly. Obviously what she said 
was not to his taste, for he appeared 
startled; he interrupted with angry 
gesticulations ; he paled, and let fall his 
cigarette. 

But Cornelia’s mother was not inter- 
ested in the outcome of the dispute. 
She turned away from the window and 
faced her husband with eyes of dread. 

“Unless a miracle has occurred,” she 
said, her voice trembling, “the harm is 
done. That’s what comes of bringing 
Cornelia into this atmosphere. Do you 
know who these people are? Thev’re 
the couple I was speaking to you about 
—the ones who were in the corner of 
the restaurant last night.” 

She had spoken of miracles as of 
things utterly impossible. She did not 
understand that quality in Cornelia’s 
nature which was an absolute guarantee 
of protection from any carelessness, 
oversight, or neglect. She worried, and 
did not know that she had no cause for 
worry. 

Half an hour later, the other girl was 
shoving her belongings into her trunk, 
throwing them one over another pell- 
mell, slippers crushing chemises, hats 
on top of hairbrushes. It was a havoc 
worthy of Cornelia herself—a ruthless 
crushing of the insignia of bondage— 
the indication of a firm resolve born of 
one little hour. The miracle that an 
anxious mother had not believed in had 
happened. 

But then, ( kind of 


‘ornelia was the 


girl that has unconscious power to work 
miracles every day. 














ns HE was A Fa. 

A Fa means “The Flower” 
in a country where there are 
many flowers all wonderfully 
beautiful and delicately love- 
ly ; a land where the grown-ups are chil- 
dren, and where beauty is on all sides 
of one like an atmosphere. 

She fulfilled the destiny of many a 
Chinese girl child, and was sold by her 
parents for three hundred dollars; sold 
exactly as we of the West would sell a 
steer we had reared, or a colt we had 
bred. Three hundred dollars—some 
twenty-six pounds of English money— 
purchased the four and three-quarter 
feet freehold of dainty, winsome, en 
dearing childhood that was A Fa. 

Instead of becoming one of the chat- 
tels of a Chinese, or Japanese, pro- 
curess, she was fortunate in being the 
property of a German who was a clerk 
in a firm of Hongkong merchants, and 
she knew nothing but kindness from him 
for nearly three years. Then the Ger 
man was suddenly transferred from the 
south of China to the home firm, and A 
Fa was left alone; that is, if one ignores 
her a-ma, A Kum, who, half maid, half 
nurse, watched over the child in a per- 
functory way. 

A Fa was as pure as a lily, as guilt- 
less as a sunbeam. Hers was the sin- 
lessness of innocence as opposed to the 
guilt of knowledge, and though the mo- 
rality of civilization point the finger 
of scorn at her, gladly—very gladly— 
would I give my soul in exchange for 
hers. I think her soul must have been 
like her name—The Flower—a delicate, 











transparent, white bloom like the first 
primula coaxed into exotic purity by the 
hothouse. 

The German had been generous, and 
A Fa was spared the cruelty of a sud- 
den lapse from careless happiness to 
sordid struggle. She and A Kum 
moved into a flat, and there she re- 
turned to her childhood—if she had ever 
left it. She went to cinematographs, to 
Chinese theaters; she haunted shops, 
and bought many things; and the free- 
dom of her life was an everlasting joy 
to her. 

A Kum, with the philosophy that 
lives in the warmth of the East, where 
no winter. preaches forethought, was 
content to wait for what the future 
should bring forth. 

Later, they felt the distress of the 
light purse. It came gradually, and A 
Kum suggested the obvious way to re- 
plenish the exchequer. A Fa stared at 
her in amaze, and then raved at her in 
childish fury for putting so grave an 
insult on her, A Fa, who had been all 
but a wife to her late lord! 

Still later, the child’s trinkets found 
their way to the tong p’o, which is the 
pawnshop of South China, and articles 
of clothing and furniture joined them 
there. They moved to a smaller flat out 
in the eastern suburbs—Praya East way 
—and carried thither the remnants of 
the furniture that the German had given 
her when he had bidden her good-by. 
It was then that Alick McNab came into 
her life. 

He was a big Scotsman, of rugged 
good looks and a silent determination, 
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one of those whose failure is a constant 
surprise to all who know them. He 
gave that undivided allegiance to work 
that should inherit wealth and success, 
yet a series of disasters had intervened. 
Never was it the man’s fault. He was 
sound and stanch, but all his endeavors 
could not stay the hand of a persistently 
cruel fate. So he grew a trifle more 
silent, a littlke more rugged, and, when 
the failure of one venture threw him out 
of employment, he took the next work 
that offered, and put all his dour ability 
and perseverance into it. 

His only distraction from his 
was “bridge” which he played at the 
club nightly, after dinner. f 


work 


His forty 
years of life had never brought a glim- 
mer of romance, and he craved none of 

he desired nothing that might ruffle 
the smooth surface of his daily routine. 

They met thus: A Fa had been to the 
cinematograph one evening, A Kum, as 
always, in attendance. The latter had 
espied her sister in another part of the 
house during the performance, and had 
asked to be allowed to go and speak to 


her at the conclusion. A Fa gave her 


permission, and was strolling slowly 
away from the theater, when a soldier, 
seeing her emerge from the building 


alone and unattended, made the colossal 

mistake of thinking her what she could 

surely never be, and addressed her. 
She looked at him with unruffled and 


fearless surprise, with contemptuous in 
terest, as if he were noteworthy, a 
some hideously grotesque pecimen in 
a museum might be. ~The man, encour 
aged by her passive reception of his 


attempted to put his arm 
round her waist. Still, she remained 
quite cool and undistressed, saying 
never a word, but looking at him in her 
own quiet, dignified way—an immeas- 
urable reproach, could he but have 
realized it—as she gently eluded the of- 
fending arm. 

McNab approached. Ordinarily, he 
would not have noticed the episode, cer- 
tainly not have interfered; but on this 
occasion he did. Her extreme youth 
attracted his attention. He stopped, fac- 
ing the couple for a second, then said 
to the soldier: 


overtures, 


“Look here—you just leave this child 
alone!” 

The soldier looked at him, realized 
the muscle and bone that went to make 
up the great frame of the Scot, and re- 
tired in good order 

“No offense meant,” he said. 
young lady don’t want me, well, 
couldn’t she say so? 


“Tf the 
why 


“That’s all right. Good night,” said 
McNab, with meaning, and the other 


took the hint. ; 

“Why are you out, child, at this time, 
and this place, all by yourself?” he 
asked her. 

In pretty, broken English she told 
him she did not understand what he said. 
He repeated the question in another 
form that reached her intelligence, and 
she explained how her a-ma had left 
her. 

“It's not right for you to go along 
by yourself,” he said, as if it were a 
matter of personal annoyance. ‘Where 
do you live?” 

She told him, and something in her 
voice appealed to him very urgently, 
pleaded for his protection. So might 
a knight of old have sensed the appeal 
of a woman's weakness to his strength. 

“Til go a bit along with you,” he said 
ungraciously, 


They talked of various trivialities, 
their thoughts fettered by their igno- 
rance of each other's ton gue She said 
he preferred walking to either ricksha 
or el t 1, and he did 1 eek to 

r S | t ) t¢ ] ne de 
1 ’ ] ) 
i i kyards nd 
’ } swung round to the har- 


bor pont, and were approaching the 
wuildings in lived, 
> turned to him, and in all sim- 


line of which she 
when sl 
plicity asked: 
“You can 
lee ne rer o _* 
— 7 
The matter-of-fact way in which she 


anaellion suggestion staggered 


keep me? Suppose you 





made the 


said, and 


lis neck, as 


ey 
you, ie 


into | 


[ can’t keep 
hot blood run 
“d words so shan neft il. 

she querie d. 


no got missis.” 





‘ae got missis? 


‘ 
“No, rr; <4 
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“No got missis, why no keep me? 
Suppose you keep me, I very glad.” 

“No can,” he said gruffly, in pidgin 
English, 

They came to her house. She turned 
to him, and said: 

**Please come and look see my room.” 

He felt impelled to accept the invita- 


tion. The episode would close with the 
night. A few minutes would make no 


difference. He might as well stay with 
her until the a-ma came. 

The ground floor was a shop, and at 
its side was a very narrow doorway, 
from which ascended a flight of steep 
wooden stairs. At the first floor there 
was a rough and somewhat crazy 
wooden partition, dividing a flat from 
the stairway and small landing. McNab 
looked about him curiously. In all the 
years he had lived in China and Hong- 
kong, he had never entered a Chinese 
house. 

A Fa went on up the next flight 
toward a roughly put together wooden 
door, with a small grating in it, through 
which came the light of a cheap oil lamp 
that hung on the wall beyond. The 
light fell on the child who was guiding 
him, and he could hardly believe that 
this was waking reality. It was like a 
tale from fairyland to see her dainty lit- 
tle silk-clad figure in all this gloom, 
shadow, and roughness, She unlocked 
the door, and they were in her flat. 

McNab gazed curiously around him. 
It was all so strange, so fantastic, that 
he—McNab, the sober business man of 
forty—should have come to this ad- 
venture. The flat consisted of one large 
room—the whole floor—divided — by 
wooden partitions about eight feet high 
into three cubicles. 

The front one was a fine, big room, 
with glass doors opening on to a 
veranda. It was lofty indeed, there 
being nothing in the way of ceiling be- 
tween the floor and the roof. In it was 
the salvage of the wreck of A Fa’s 
first home. A good English bed, with 
mosquito curtains,-a sideboard, dressing 
table, washstand, a chest of drawers, a 
sofa, and several tables were placed 
about the room, and on the walls were 


a good many pictures and framed pho- 
tographs. 

A little Pekingese pug ran toward 
McNab, barking its anger at the 
stranger’s intrusion, and he was con- 
scious that he resented its barking at 
him. Behind the big room was a 
smaller one, in which a wooden bed for 
A Kum, several pairs of her shoes, and 
a few boxes were the only efforts at 
furniture. The third cubicle provided 
the domestic offices. 

In the loftiness of this rocm, A Fa 
looked more demurely childish, more 
pitifully alone than ever. 

“You like my room, yes?” 

“It’s very nice,” he said. 
sit,” said, in 


she asked. 


“Please she Chinese 
idiom. 

He obeyed, and they scrutinized each 
other freely. 

“You sink I belong pretty?” 
asked him innocently. 

“Yes, very pretty,” he replied. 

“Yes! ? ZI don’t sink 


she 


You sink so? 
so,” she smiled back happily. 

A Fa’s own language is one in which 
the meaning of every word depends on 
the tone in which it is uttered. It has 
been stated that one word has twenty- 
seven diverse meanings according to 
the exact tone in which it is spoken. 
It is one of the most musical lan- 
guages in the world, if not the most 
musical, and she spoke her pidgin Eng- 
lish in the same tuneful rhythm, in- 
vesting the most ordinary words with a 
charm that wooed the ears with unac- 
customed melody. Never had his own 
tongue sounded so beautiful te McNab 
before. 

She gravely handed him a cigarette, 
and lit one herself. 

“Suppose you think I belong hand- 
some, why you no keep me? You no 
got missis, can keep very well.” 

McNab blushed. 

“T too old,” he said, voicing the first 
excuse that canie to his ming. 

“Masqui’ (“It does not matter”), 
said the little cosmopolitan coaxingly, 
using one of the many exotic words cur- 
rent in Hongkong. “You not old. I 
like you very much. I think you be- 
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long very handsome. You keep me, 
very good.” 

“No can,” said McNab. 

“Why you no can?” persisted the lit- 
tle questioner with all the pertinacity 
of a mosquito. 

A vision of what might come to A Fa 
flashed into the brain of McNab like a 
prophetic warning, a chill presentiment. 
He saw this flower plucked, soiled, cast 
away, trodden under foot. 

“How much would it cost ?” he asked, 
and as he asked he looked on the floor, 
feeling a wave of sickness and shame, 
half mental, half physical. 

“Oh, can keep for 
month,” she answered, 
like simplicity. 

“Very well, I'll keep.” 

She sprang from her chair, was on 
his lap with her arms around his neck, 
before he understood what was hap- 
pening, and kissed him twice. 

“I very glad,” she said earnestly. “I 
like you very much.” 

That was how the wonderful 
that came to McNab commenced. 

His whole life changed from that mo- 
ment. His work no longer filled it, 
satisfied it. It was become a _ weari- 
ness of the flesh, a necessary interlude 
between his gli 


limpses of her, to be got 
through as soon as possible. Every 


dollars 
business- 


fifty 
with 


time 


night, immediately after dinner, he 
would creep furtively from the club, 





refusing all invitations to play bridge, 


and take the electric tram to the row 
of fi 

\rrived there, he would peel 
way and that to see that nobody 
watching iim, then would make a 


stealthy glide for the narrow staircase. 
He would climb the stairs, his heart 
beating with a_ strange exhilaration. 
She would be watching for him from 
the balcony of the veranda, and would 
fly to the door to open it for him. 
Then would follow an evening of bliss 
such as no sinner could possibly under- 
stand. 

In the middle of the room was a 
round table, which depended a 
kerosene-oil lamp. Sometimes this wa 
lit, sometimes a wall lamp, placed on 
the table itself, did duty. Seated at 


over 


sew, 
meanwhile singing to herself with a 
voice like that of a six-year-old Eng- 
lish child, singing with a softness that 
robbed it of its treble shrillness; or she 
would join in the conversation with all 


this table, A Kum would sit and 


the freedom of the country. Such con- 
versation was all with A Fa. If the 
a-ma wanted to address a remark to 
McNab, she had perforce to do so 
through the interpretation of The 
lower. A Kum knew no English, and 
MeNab had only the frailest knowledge 
of Chinese. 

On the other side of the table, A Fa 
would half sit, half lie in the arms of 
the Scot, prattling her pretty pidgin 
English. . Sometimes she would hold 
quite long conversations with A Kum in 
Cantenese, the while McNab watched 
delightedly the expressive animation of 
her little face. He bought dictionaries, 
and they talked to each other from 
these, looking up the word required as 
they came upon it, and mispronouncing 
it to their alternate great amusement. 

One day he found her poring over a 
child’s first lesson book in English, and 
with pride she pointed to its crude il- 
lustrations and gave the various animals 
and objects their monosyllabic English 
names. She wanted to learn her mas- 
ter’s language, she said. 

They had many ways of passing the 


Sometimes it would be dominoes, 


time. | 
metimes a game of ‘patience’; some- 
times they would teach each other new 
f their respective langu: 
SOTTAC ( otten tney \ rnuld rc ite 
the litany of love common to all coun 


tries, all She would turn the wall 
lamp so as to throw the reflected light 
on MeNab’s face, leaving A Kum in 
shadow. She would peer into his eyes 
as if she would read his’ inmost 
thoughts. They were not difficult to 
read just then. 

“You look at what thing? 
ask. 

“I look at you.” 

“Why you look 
pretty.” 

“Yes, I think you very, very pretty.” 

“Yes? You sink so? J don’t sink 


SU 


races. 


she would 


me? I no belong 
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He loved to hear her say this par- 
ticular phrase with all the music of her 
voice, and she knew his love for it, and 
led up to it with childish guile. 

“Why you sink me pretty?” 

“Because you are pretty. Because I 
love you.” 

“Yes? 

“T don’t know. 

“Yes? I know. 
love you. Must.” 

Then they would remind each other 
of their first meeting, and marvel how 
their worlds had gone on before it. 
Thus they would sit until midnight, 
when he always got up, wished her good 
sleep, and left for his own rooms. She 
would hand him his cap, and would in- 
sist on helping him on with his coat 
to enable her to perform which office 
he had to bend his knees and assume 
an almost acrobatic attitude. 

She would come to the stairhead to 
light him down the dark, narrow stair- 
way, and would put her little lips up to 
him so prettily, and say in the formula 
of the country, “A good walk to you,” 
teaching him to murmur the farewell 
reply, “Sleep.” 

There was no passion in their love. 
McNab’s feeling for her was the out- 
rush of all the latent yearning for and 
appreciation of the tenderness of life, 
which had been pent within the man 
by the crude sternness of his existence. 
Only now did he realize that all these 
vears he had had no softness, no con 
It had been all male 


Why you love me?” 
Must.” 
I no know why I 


trast in his careet 
severity, all colorl« work, 

le. attempted to analyze his 
feelings toward A Fa; it would have 
puzzled him to do so. They 
times, almost fatherly; at others, t 
timid adoration of the young lover. He 
very conscious, of her 
it affected him would 
be difficult to All he did realize 
was the way she looked up to and 
clung to him; her dependence on him 


d him. He knew also 


rie never 





were, at 
he 
hi 


Was conscious, 
beauty, but how 
say. 


was very dear to h 
that passion would be kin to blasphemy, 
a criminal misfeasance. 

As for A Fa, had all the loyal 
devotion that a dog gives to its master, 
that a child gives to its parent; all the 


r 
J 


she 


adoration that the ideal pupil gives to 
his tutor. She placed McNab on a pin- 
nacle high above all other men. 

This man was different from the 
German. He had been kind enough, but 
—child as she was—she realized that 
McNab’s was a greater love. She had 
been proud enough of her position in 
the German’s ménage, but now she 
grew to hate the memory I 





of it. In- 
stinct helped her to plumb the depths, 
and to contrast the shallow with the 
deep. 

One day she met McNab at the stair- 
head, her eyes swollen, and the little 
face tragic with sorrow. 

“What's the matter, little mosquit 
one?” he asked concernedly, using the 
Chinese idiom for “child,” and made to 
kiss her. 

She stepped back, and put a miniature 
hand out to ward him off. 

“I very bad girl. You no keep me 
any longer. You no spend more money 
on me, no buy me more chocolates, no 
buy anything. I very bad girl.” 

A cold hand clutched at his heart; 
but, as he looked at her, his reason 
mocked his momentary fears and suspi- 
cions. He took her up into his arms 
as if she had been a baby, and carried 
her to a chair. *‘Pak-ye-p’o,” the little 
dog, no longer barked at his approach, 
but welcomed him asthmatically. She 


did so now, wagging her tail and doing 
her best to frisk. A Kum sat watching 
> 
his face with keen interest. 
He felt all tension go out of the little 
Irame a he ] sed hy ! les in the 
helter of hi embrace. and then she 
1 } I eee: Bs ae 
began to sob. He entreated her to tell 
him, besought her to explain, but for 


long all she would say was that she was 
> - 

a very bad girl, and that on the morrow 

her 


she would die. He knew that 
racial contempt for death, and approval 
of suicide, made this no idle threat. 
Eventually he coaxed the truth from 
her. 

\ draper had sent her in a bill of 
long standing, with a threatening letter 
inclosed therewith! He looked at the 
items, extending back in the matter of 
time to the days when the young Ger- 


man had left her, and, as he read, he 
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smiled. The very items, the very meas- 
urements, were eloquent of the child- 
ishness of the little woman. He com- 
forted her, and coaxed back the smile to 
her eyes, and, with satisfaction, heard 
her tell A Kum to get her some 
biscuits. He learned then that she had 
been unable to eat all day, owing to her 
distress. 

He never knew whether he liked her 
best with her hair in pin—the long, 
plaited queue that reached below the 
knees—or in the kai—the neatly made 
knot of the matron. Both, in their prim 
severity, suited her little face, though 
the latter added years to her appear- 
ance. 

She was always interested to find out 
his preference in this respect, and plied 
him with frequent questions on the sub 
ject. She would draw his attention to 
any little change in her coiffure with 
artless pride, and ask him how he liked 
her best. His inability to decide the 
momentous question afforded her in- 
finite merriment. Did he express in- 
voluntary admiration of her hair when 
he entered, the a-ma would at once sug 
gest that he should give her a kum-sha, 
or, as we should say, a tip, as a thank 
offering. 

At times, A Fa would get pencil and 
paper, and, sitting on McNab’s knee, 
would draw wonderful flowers, holding 
her pencil in the Chinese way at the 
end farthest from the point, yet doing 
amazingly fine work with it. McNab 
would sit and watch her by the hour. 
Then she would look up at the clock, 
realize the approach of midnight, make 
a surreptitious sign to it to be silent, not 
to strike; a sign that was always de- 
tected by McNab, who was then in- 
formed that she was sure the clock 
“walked fast.” 

These evenings were the only do- 
mesticity, the only softness that had 
come to McNab since he had left his 
mother’s roof, and they meant every- 
thing in his world. To him, the flat, 
with its half-furnished aspect, its one 
large hanging lamp, meant home; the 
welcome of A Fa and of Pak-ye-p’o 
meant home-coming. The day’s routine 
was now but ancillary to the evening 


with The Flower; and.the secrecy of it 
all intensified his happiness, made it 
holier. 


It began with a slight cough that they 
both ignored, save that she refused to 
let him kiss her lips, some instinct warn- 
ing her of the danger. Later on, she 
complained to him of broken sleep, and 
that occasionally she would awaken in 
the night to find all her breast in per- 
spiration. Still later, came fever. 

In his own phenomenally rude health, 
McNab was prone to ignore the signs 
of delicacy in others, but eventually he 
realized that the child’s cough had con- 
tinued longer than an ordinary cough 
should, and told her that she had bet- 
ter see a doctor. 

She expostulated that she could not 
afford it, and McNab laughed at the 
pretty, serious way she said it, and at 
the thought that he would allow her to 
pay. He pretended that he knew a doc- 
tor who would come for nothing, and 
made her write then and there to fix an 
appointment. He wished to keep him- 
self out of the doctor’s ken. 

When he saw her again, she told him 
the many questions the doctor had asked 
her, and how he had tapped her chest, 
laughing gleefully at the remembrance, 
and concluding with the criticism, 
“Very fundy!” which was the nearest 
approach to “funny” she ever managed 
to achieve. 

She told him that the doctor had in 
quired if she were a “kept girl,” and 


had said that he wanted to see her 
“master.” She showed him the medi 
cine A Kum had braught from the 


chemist’s, and the prescription for it— 
adding gravely that it had cost one and 
a half dollars! He laughed at her seri- 
ousness, and repaid her the cost with 
interest then and there. 

It was only after she had kissed him 
good night at the head of the stairs, 
and had wished him ‘“‘a good walk” so 
prettily, that the silent loneliness of his 
homeward journey caused him to re- 
flect seriously on the matter. He par- 
ticularly desired that nobody should 
know of this side of his life, which he 
regarded as very sacred, and he dis- 
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liked the idea of interviewing the doc- 
tor for that reason. 

At the same time, if there were any- 
thing serious the matter with A Fa—a 
shudder ran through his being at the 
mere thought. How could there be, he 
reassured himself. She was only a child 
yet. Children were made for joy, 
health, and happiness; not for pain, 
sickness, and misery. Besides, she had 
looked particularly well that evening, 
and had laughed much. 

He wondered why the doctor wished 
to see him. He knew the latter to be the 
type of man who would never seek to 
pry into the secrets of others, and he 
had a great reputation for skill in 
diagnosis and treatment. Perhaps he 
had better see him. 

He slept ill that night, and, when he 
did slumber, A Fa was with him in 
his dreams, with all her witching, seri- 
ous childhood. 

During his luncheon hour, he visited 
the doctor. It did not take long to ex- 
plain the reason of his visit. 

“I’m sorry, very sorry,” said the man 
of medicine, “but you'll have to give up 
going to see her——”’ 

“That I couldn’t do,” McNab replied. 
“T shall certainly go and see her. If 
she be ill, she'll want looking after all 
the more.” 

“Til? Don’t you understand 
the matter with her?” 

“T know she’s got a cough.” 

‘A cough! She’s far gone with 
phthisis, and, with her slight physique, 
e of the will be very 





what's 


ur disease 


tne Cours 
rapid, It’s positively suicidal for you 
to be with her. Every time she coughs, 
she is spraying millions of bacilli into 
the air! Besides, you can do her no 
good. No, you'll have to give up going 
there.” 

“T can’t do that,” said McNab very 
quietly; so quietly that the doctor 
looked at him shrewdly, and then sought 
to forbid him no more. He supposed 
that these Chinese girls were fascinating 
to some people, but personally he could 
not understand their attraction. 

“Well, I’ve put the case before you 
You are inviting trouble, and 
certain of contracting 


clear‘y. 
are practically 


the disease. I don’t see how you can 
avoid it, and your own experience of 
Hongkong will tell you what sort of a 
chance you'll have with tuberculosis 
here. If you must go, keep as far away 
from her as you can, and, of course, 
don’t kiss her.” 


McNab said nothing. After the first 


rude shock, a curious numbness was 
stealing over his senses. He sat for a 
few seconds in silence. The doctor, 
who was a busy man, took out his 
watch suggestively. The other rose, 
and held out his hand. 

“Do all you can for her,” he said, 
hoarse with emotion. “And mind! 


She must never know.” 

“She shall not learn it from me, poor 
child. What age is she, do you know? 
She told me she was eighteen, but she 
hardly looks it.” 

McNab thought of the fourteen-year- 
old child being sold like an animal, and 
confirmed the girl’s statement. 

That night, as he went up the stairs, 
his heart was sore with heaviness. 


It was a tangle of happiness and mis- 
ery, a confusion of hopes and fears. 
One day, A Fa would be so full of life, 
so bright, so brimming over with child- 
ish animation, that McNab’s soul would 
laugh at his dread, and tell him that all 
doctors made mistakes at times, par- 
ticularly as regarded this fell disease. 
He had heard scores of such instances. 
The next, she would be languorous in 
mind and body, would droop like a 

ilted flower, and lie in his witl 
all the pitiful ilent helplessness 
No wish to move, no desire to talk, no 
craving to be amused; only the longing 
i At such times. 
McNab would 
with unex- 


afils 


piea 


for rest in his embrace. 
the throat and 
ache with unshed 
pressed anguish. 
On the night of the 18th of April, 
she was not at the stairhead until he had 
tapped at the door, and she came with 
willing, but tired, feet to loose the thin 


cord that secured it. He tried to woo 


eyes ol! 


tears, 


back the smile to her lips, to coa:: the 
animation to her eyes, but all her at- 
tempts at display of interest were 


pathetic failures. 


‘ 
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With a happy inspiration, he asked 
her if she would like him to take her 
out into the country by train, taking a 
picnic basket with them, so that they 
could stay out in the open air all day, 
and come back in the cool of the after- 
noon. 

All the old pride of possession rose in 
her breast! To be seen with her mas- 
ter! To travel in the train with him 
before all people. To be recognized as 
his woman! This was undreamed-of 
happiness. Her joy lighted lamps of 
ecstasy in her eyes, galvanized her 
wearied flesh. She sat up suddenly, as 
he made the wonderful proposal, hold- 
ing herself back from him, with both 
hands on his shoulders, while she 
scrutinized him to see if he, indeed, 
were in earnest. 

“It is true?” 
joy. 

“Tt is true. We will go to-morrow.” 

And McNab, as he thought of his 
stealthy visits under the cover of dark- 
ness, tried and condemned himself be- 
cause so small a concession should mean 
so much to her. Why, in the past, had 
he felt shame for her who had given 
him the great happiness of his ex- 
istence ? 

It was the day of her life. McNab, 
who had never asked for a holiday or 
a day’s leave, had no difficulty in get- 
ting leave of absence, and he called for 
her at seven o’clock in the morning. 
She was all animation and excitement, 
dressed, and eager to be off. 

The sky was a glorious blue, flecked 
with small fleeces of cloud whose white- 
ness dazzled one. The waters of the 
wonderful harbor were of furrowed 
sapphire, and the ensigns of the war- 
ships and merchant steamers fluttered 
bravely in the breeze. There was just 
enough haze in the distance to soften 
and glorify the range of rugged hills 
beyond Kaulun, while the tree-clad hills 
of Hongkong itself stood revealed in 
their luxuriant garb of variant greens. 

They were lucky enough to get a 
tramcar provided with roof seats, and, 
seated thereon, they sped toward the 
Kaulun ferry, their hearts singing in a 
unison of happiness. 


she asked, radiant with 


She spent all her time watching the 
people walking in the road, rejoicing in 
the effect her appearance with McNab 
caused. He watched her with a jealous 
love, and drank in her beauty in deep 
drafts. Her face had all that delicacy 
of line and color that is so frequently 
seen among the gently nurtured Chinese 
women. It was like one of her own 
countrymen’s paintings on some rare 
old fan. 

She had on a coat of the palest blue 
silk, lined with the palest of pinks; her 
trousers—it seems a scandal to give so 
crude a name to so charming a garment, 
but I know no other that will serve— 
were of silk, the color of new cream 
before it has yellowed. Her feet were 
in blue stockings, almost as pale as her 
coat, and little brown English shoes of 
daintiest design. Her hair was in kat, 
a small pearl star fixed into the ex- 
tremity of the chignon; and an imitation 
flower peeped out on either side be- 
tween the knot and the head. 

She wore on her head none of the 
ribbons that have become so fashion- 
able since the revolution, neither did 
she adopt any of the hideous attempts 
at an unsuitable Western coiffure. She 
was just A Fa, as she had always been, 
in the demure simplicity that is the 
great charm of the Chinese woman, if 
the rising generation would only 
realize it. 

They crossed by the 
ferry to Kaulun, and, much to A Fa’s 
disappointment, they had _ the boat 
nearly to themselves. There was a 
Portuguese woman from Macao taking 
her little boy across—that was all. Still, 
A Fa made the best of her small audi- 
ence, taking pretty litt!e liberties with 
the Scot, to show clearly the terms they 
were on. She also had the enjoyment 
of observing the surprise and curiosity 
blent with admiration on the faces of 
the ticket clipper and the Chinese boat- 
men. They sat in the bows, where the 
many people crossing by the little steam- 
ers to Hongkong for their daily work 
could see them. 

At Kaulun she 
that delighted her. 
of passengers assembled, 


eight-o’clock 


created a sensation 
There was a crowd 
waiting to 
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cross by the boat on its return journey, 
and, as they came over the gangway 
together, they were the cynosure of all 
eyes. She slipped her little hand within 
McNab’s arm to impress on all behold- 
ers her right of ownership, and rejected 
the covered way to the terminus of the 
Kaulun-Canton Railway, so as to meet 
the procession of rickshas in the road. 

When she found that there were six 
English officers traveling by their train, 
all of whom looked their admiration and 
interest, she was filled with joy, while 
the obvious speculation and apprecia- 
tion of the many Chinese travelers was 
as incense to her nostrils. 

They left the train at Fan Ling, 
where the six officers also alighted, and 
McNab overheard them arrange with 
the station master to stop the down mail 
from Canton that evening, as their work 
could not be finished by half past four, 
when the early train left. He decided 
to profit by their arrangement, and so to 
prolong his own happiness. 

The twain strolled slowly toward the 
shade of a small tree on a spur of a 
hill a mile away, A Fa’s sunshade of 
pale pink a gracious spot of color as it 
moved athwart the green landscape. 
The coolie, carrying their food and a 
light rug, followed at a_ discreet 
distance. 

It was the time of primroses, then, in 
England, and in other days this thought 
might have tugged insistently at the 
Scotsman’s heartstrings, but now all h 
desire was here. The hillsides were 
with the last of 
vhile at their feet grew wild roses and 


1 
glo ous the azaieas, 
\ 
honeysuckle among the undergrowth of 
guavas, lantanas, and other bushes. The 
grass was carpeted with little flowers 
of harebell blue and snowdrop white, 
and once they came on a clump of nun 
lilies, which, in the deep shade of a 
damp ravine, had outlived their com- 
panions. 

He explained to her the meaning of 
the name, and picked one of the blooms, 
so that she might look down into the 
corolla at the white-clad nun that gives 
the flower its name. He gently forced 
the pistil out from between the petals, 
showed her the deathlike 


and face of 


the nun, and she said, “Very fundy!” 
in a way that obliged McNab to lift her 
off her feet, and kiss her rapturously— 
much to the astonishment of the coolie. 

They were keyed to that pitch of 
enthusiasm when one perceives, and ap- 
preciates, everything. They passed cat- 
tle grazing among the bushes, and re- 
joiced in the sweetness of their breath, 
which filled the surrounding air with all 
the perfume of new milk. Every now 
and then, they would meet small strings 
of Chinese with stout bamboos over 
their shoulders, from the ends of which 
depended the ingenious bamboo bands 
shaped into carriers that will accom- 
modate themselves to most things. 

There were Hakka women and girls 
in indigo-blue clothing, with head- 
dresses half mantilla, half sunbonnet, 
carrying baskets containing dried fish, 
yams, and other delicacies. There were 
others sufficiently picturesque to be able 
to wear hats like lamp shades without 
appearing ridiculous. 

Once, a snake shot across their path, 
and A Fa gave vent to a cry of terror. 
Her terror cost it its life. McNab re- 
joiced in the killing of it. It had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of in- 
terfering, if only momentarily, with her 
happiness. 

Their path wound its way to the bank 
of a river, very shallow, as the upper 
reaches had been dammed to flood the 
rice fields. As they paced very slowly 
along its banks, they passed a woman 
i be et and wearing the 


clad in somber rt 
inted-crowned hat so common in the 
district. Before they had left her five 


had a violent fit of 
giving McNab’s 


yards behin s she 
coughing, and A Fa, 
arm a little pressure, said: 

“That coolie woman have got cough 
all the same like me.” 

‘But you soon get quite well now,” 
said he, and, as he said it, he almost 
believed it 

“T sink so,’ she replied. “To-day 
no have got cough; only very little. 
Everything belong good to-day. I very 
——i Gon what to talk—yes, I 
know—happy.”’ 

“T am so glad,” he said. 

They passed a small hamlet, and A 


know 


” 
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Fa gave a shudder as she pointed out 
to her companion that, of ihe huge pa- 
per lanterns hanging in front of the 
various houses, one was white, with 
mauve characters on it. He did not un- 
derstand the significance of its colors 
until she explained that it was the sign 
of mourning, that death had crept with- 
in those doors. 

They reached their tree. The rug was 
spread so as to protect the purity of her 
clothes, the tiffin basket bestowed in a 
shady spot, where the sun could not 
reach it, and the coolie relegated to the 
shelter of another tree some little 
distance off. 

The air was moist with the sweat of 
the rice fields, and wooed one to lazi- 
ness. The mere thought of activity was 
distressing. They sat side by side, and 
he pointed out to her all the little de- 
tails of the landscape that especially ap- 
pealed to him, just as he would have 
done to a child. 

Below them, spanning the river bed, 
was a wonderful bridge consisting of 
one huge slab of granite—rough-hewn 
and curved, just as it had been reft 
from the quarry—poised upon two piers 
of piled-up stones and bowlders like 
some old prehistoric remains. There 
were no ramped approaches. Way- 
farers who would cross had to climb up 
the protuberances of the piers to do so. 

On the edge of the slab sat a king- 
fisher with all the patience of -his craft. 
McNab was delighted to find that his 
Flower knew all about the habits of this 
gaudy angler. They watched him long 
until he dived into the water with a 
dull splash, and flew off with a gleam of 
vibrant silver in his beak. 

There were other birds. Magpies 
walked sedately about, while the cattle 
egret and the pond heron were to be 
seen where the newly planted rice made 
aigrets of vivid green in the drab mir- 
rors of the rice fields. Huge dragon 
flies poised themselves like miniature 
airships all around them; butterflies 
made spots of aérial color in the land- 
scape like wandering flowers; while the 
droning hum of busy bees harmonized 
with the dreaminess of the day. 


The occasional cry of the larger 


white-throated kingfisher, the ecstatic 
croak of a passionate frog, the crowed 
invitation of the francolin partridge 
seeking for a mate, the wooing of the 
red-backed butcher birds, were the only 
sounds that disturbed a stillness the 
more intense because of the silence of 
the distant figures engaged in planting 
out the young rice. 

It was the day of days in A Fa’s 
life, and those who can will see the 
pathos of this statement. It had its 
moments of quiet dreaminess as well 
as its exuberant happiness, but there 
was no sadness in it. It was her day. 

On the homeward journey, the pres- 
ence of the six officers spurred the child 
to innocent coquetries, and she sparkled 
with gayety; but she was tired by the 
time they reached her flat, even as a 
weakling child is tired with the games 
of more robust playmates. McNab in- 
sisted upon her going to bed, saying that 
she was to go to sleep, and that he 
would come the next evening as usual. 
He had his full meed of reward in her 
gratitude to him for the day. 

The next night there was no A Fa 
to meet him at the stairhead; only A 
Kum. McNab paused not to ask ques- 
tions, but, pushing past her, flew to the 
big room, where he found his A Fa 
lying on the bed, looking very pale, 
very tired, but with an attempted smile 
of greeting. 

She told him of the past night with- 
out one second’s sleep; of the succeed- 
ing day spent in the unquenched desire 
for slumber. 

“I sink you no stay last night, no can 
sleep. Can see you, can sleep,’ she 
smiled. 

He threw off his coat and lay down 
on the bed at her side, and she crept 
into his arms as a child creeps to its 
mother’s breast. He gathered her to 
him with an infinite tenderness, and she 
gave a sigh of complete content. Once 
she roused herself with some abrupt- 
ness and said: 

“You no forget that first night you 
see me. I talk you very good to keep 
mae ?” 

“T remember, my flower.” 

“I no know why I talk you like that. 
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I never talk that to other man; only 
you. Other men have talk me, I no 
say answer. Only you I talk to keep 
me. Very fundy!” 

She crept closer to him after this lit- 
tle speech. 

“You like to be in my arms?” he 
asked her. 

Drowsily came the reply as if she 
were already wandering into the distant 
fields of dreamland: “Yes, very much 
I like. Can sleep now I see you.” 

Twelve o'clock struck. She still 
slept. He had never stayed beyond 
midnight before. He had never lain 
on her bed before. He couldn't awaken 
her, and, without doing so, he could not 
leave her. She was clinging to him as 
the honeysuckle clings to the wall. 

At two the strike of the clock pene- 
trated his consciousness, and he knew 
that he had slumbered. All was very 
quiet. A Kum had long since gone to 
her bed, where she slept soundly, with 
her head poised on the discomfort of a 
porcelain pillow. Again he drowsed. 

It was four o'clock when he 
again. He looked at the child's 
which appeared more childish than ever 
in the dim light of the distant oil lamp. 
He approached his mouth very gently 
to her cheek, and lightly brushed it wit! 
his lips. .It was strangely cold. His 
heart began to beat quickly like the 
heart of a distressed runner. Unimind 
ful of aught save his own great dr 


suddenly She never i 


woke 


face, 





Fa!’ 

The Flower had bloomed, and, after 
the manner of flowers, had died in its 
utmost beauty. 

A madness came upon McNab. He 
left her there on the bed while he strug- 
gled quickly into his coat. Even as h 
did so, his soul sang to him in grim 
dirge: “She will never help you on with 
your coat again! She will never help 
you on with your coat again!” 

He lifted her up—oh 


tie 


sO tenderly , aS 





if he feared to awaken her—and car- 
ried her down the steep stairs out into 
the night. 


He had always been a somewhat silent 
man, but now he became taciturn. Peo- 
ple shunned him instinctively. The 
most genial stranger would never have 
thought of addressing him. There was 
that in his face that told of a great 
grief that must be respected, of a sor- 
row that isolated him. He did his work 
like an automaton. 

Every night he went first to her room, 
where he fed Pak-ye-p’o and gazed 
curiously, wistfully, at the eloquent 


emptiness of the room. A Kum was 
always in attendance, but never ven- 
tured on speech. Something in his 
face forbade it and held her silent. 


After that, he would disappear into the 
night, and return to his rooms only at 
daybreak. 

Once he spoke to A Kum. In tidy- 
ing the room, she had put a pair of 
daintily embroidered silk shoes at the 
bedside. The sight of them brought a 
sob into the man’s throat. They were 
so eloquent of A Fa in their miniature 
proportions, so reminiscent of her alive 
and full of happiness. He pointed at 
them and said in Chinese: ‘Take away. 
I do not want to see.” 

One day he did not come to his of- 


fice as usual, and that was all. 
Inquiry at his rooms showed that he 
id not been thet ince dinner the 
night bef | also let the light of 
tu ] 
| ITS Hy Isappea \ Calls¢ | 
mild flutter of sensation for a few day 


and then was forgotten in the excite- 
ment of more events. During 
those few days, a vigorous search was 
made for him, foul play having been 
hinted at, but he was never found. 

One day, of course, they will find him, 
and when they find him they will also 
surely find A Fa. I think that they will 
find many of her favorite wild 
ing around the place in which he 
had hidden her. 
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ENTERED, I admit it, my 
Uncle Gaspar’s house a little 
fast, squeezing in without a 
knock through the door, 
which was ajar, and going on 
into the living room, where the family 
were gathered, without much announce- 
ment. 

[ had come to think, I suppose, that 
the old relations existing between us, 
as well as the tender promises of newer 
ties—already as visible as the budding 
of spring outside—gave me such a 
privy right. But I was no sooner past 
the sill than I was feeling my presence 
inopportune, and was thinking, most in- 
tolerably, that even were it thus, they 
should not show it so well. 

Here they were, all petrified, and 
Uncle Gaspar 


fireplace, his 





no one rose to greet me. 
sat stiff by the 
porcelain pipe in hand, and the pipe was 

Aunt Gaspar sat behind him, her 
dowdy forearms on the back of the 
bench, her hands at each side of his 
head as if ready to protect him, 

Miss Gretchen was in a chair, a bit 
of a crazy quilt, which I felt sure had 
been snatched up at my entrance, upon 
her lap; and Miss Anna sat at her feet, 
half hidden in the folds of her skirt. 
At that time I did not know which of 
the two I was finally to love—whether 
Gretchen, with the flaxen braids, the 
pure, blue eyes, and that little knob at 
the end of her nose that gave her an 
expression so peaceful, so sensible, and 


iong 


out. 





so mild, or whether Anna, with the mad 
brown curls and the dancing eyes. 

As for that inexpressible _ little 
nuisance, Fritz, he was on the floor, 
both legs flat along the red tiles, as if 
just a moment before he had been cap- 
sized there by a good cuff. And all of 
them, they were looking at the clock. 

“Guten Tag,” said the parrot, from 
his perch in the corner—that was the 
only greeting I got. 

There was a certain lack of sincerity 
in the order of the room. All things 
were in place, and yet one felt that just 
a moment ago they had not been. I 
noticed a red-and-white curtain balloon- 
ing before a broken pane. And every 
one was panting a little as if he had 
made an effort; cheeks were flushed as 


if pillows had been thrown; in my 
uncle's hand the long-stemmed pipe 
trembled. 

But they all looked at the clock. That 


young Fritz nuisance’s mouth was like 
a big O, and his eyes like two little o’s. 
They all looked at the clock alertly, as 
if expecting that at any moment this 
eminently pacific member of the house- 
hold might suddenly develop an arm 
and strike at them. 

I, too, looked at the clock. There it 
was, placid and domestic, seemingly un- 
aware of the general air of suspicion. 
Its brass pendulum passed and _ re- 
passed with rapid greeting flashes be- 
hind the circle of polished glass; the 
dial beamed above, round, kindly, and 
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a bit cross-eyed; and atop, the small 

cardboard boat pitched on its painted 

sea. Often, when younger, I had 

imagined the little invisible mariners 

within, and how seasick they must be. 
Gretchen broke the silence. 


“Mamma,” she asked, ‘will that 
toothache come again?” 
It was my uncle who answered. His 


pipe still trembled, and the words at 
first did not come easily out of his 
throat. 

“Yes, Gretchen, yes. In about 
eighteen months, I should calculate.” 

“Then I will have had it three times,” 
said Gretchen tranquilly. 

“But Mimi, my little catschen, ooh, 
can't he come back at all?” cried Anna. 

“No! No!” roared my uncle. “No 
one shall touch that clock. Noone! I 
forbid!” 

Anna bowed her head and began to 
weep. Then for the first time I saw 
that she cradled something in her lap. 
I looked close. It was Mimi, the small 
cat, and it was dead! 

“Don’t weep,” I said. ‘Don’t weep, 
Anna, oh, please!” For I could not 
bear her sobs, 

An extraordinary thing happened. 
My Uncle Gaspar rose, shaking with 
anger. 

“And what do we want with an in- 
truder?” he cried. His long arm, his 
long forefinger pointed at me as if they 
were a lance. ‘What do we want with 
an intruder, at such a time, asking such 
impertinent questions!” 

“Uncle, uncle!” I begged, pained and 
astounded. “Uncle, 1 am not asking 
any 

“You are,” he bellowed. ‘Your very 
presence is an asking. An impertinent 
asking. And I will not answer, do you 
hear? Nothing! And no one shall an- 
swer, no one, nothing! Get out of my 
sight! Get out of this—of this—peace- 
fut home! You and your impertinent 
questions !” 

It was terrible. His was 
hoarse, his face was red, he shook. I 
turned, and, without a look backward, 
ran f house—forever, I 





voice 


out of the 
thought. 
Forever, I thought—and yet I was 


back within a week; in that time I had 
found I could not stay away. I was 
greeted as usual, as if nothing had 
happened. But I could not help won- 
dering much just what had been oc- 
curring before I came in to be so 
singularly browbeaten. 

I wondered for four years. Then, 
one day, as we walked along the 
bastions, my uncle told me. We were 
then in a crisis of mutual confidences 
due to a common woe. My Cousin 
Gretchen, whom I was to marry, she 
with the flaxen braids, the pure, blue 
eyes, and that little knob at the end of 
the nose that gave her an expression so 
peaceful, so sensible, and so mild, had 
run away with a strutting, mustache- 
tugging, saber-dragging black hussar. 

In the effusion of grief well shared— 
he had hoped to get from me, after the 
wedding, the secret of my pipe mixture 
—my uncle told me what had been tak- 
ing place that evening just before I 
came in with such innocence and went 
out with such speed. He told me once, 
and then forever after pretended that- 
he had said nothing. 


It seems that they had been sitting 
quietly in the glow of the evening lamp, 
saying little, a bit drowsy. Uncle Gas- 
par smoked his pipe, Gretchen was 
working on a crazy quilt; Anna was 
thinking thoughts; and Mother Gaspar 
was darning socks. The kettle was 
bubbling an announcement of coming 
tea; the kitten purred. 

No one observed Fritz. No one 
heeded the little villain when he 
stomped to the clock, pulled open the 
narrow glass door, and stuck his head 
in among the works. But every one 
noticed him, when emerging, he trotted 
to my uncle and said: “Lookee, pop, 
what I got!” 

“Thunderweather!” said my uncle. 
“He has a piece of the clock! A piece 
of the clock’s insides has he!” 

“No, no,” said Mother Gaspar in- 
dulgently. ‘‘No, no, that cannot be.” 

But Fritz did have in his hand a 
piece of the clock—a small wheel, 
toothed all around, and the clock now 
went: “Whrr-rr-rr-rr-rr!” 
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They looked at the clock. Its hands 
were going around and around at a 
gallop, so fast that they could see only 
the small hand limping behind the min- 
ute hand, which was only a blur, 

“Go put it back, Fritz,” said Mother 
Gaspar. ‘Put the wheel back where 
you got it.” 

But Fritz said: “I don’t remember, 
already. It is a long time ago.” 

“We won't touch anything,” said my 
uncle between puffs. “He would prob- 
ably break it some more. To-morrow 
we will get the clock man, and he will 
fix it. That clock has not been that way 
for a hundred years.” 

So they sat looking at the clock. The 
minute hand continued racing around, 
so fast that it could not be seen, and 
the hour hand followed like fire through 
dry grass. 

Gradually their attention then left 
the clock. My uncle’s returned to his 
pipe; Gretchen’s to her crazy quilt; 
Anna’s to her thoughts; my aunt’s to 
her socks—and then to fonder things. 





“How our Fritz does grow!” she 
said, looking with affection at this 


young disreputable. “Look, Gaspar, 
how big already he looks.” 

“Boys grow,” answered my uncle, 
wishing by this laconism to show his 
superiority; but his eyes, in spite of 
him, gleamed beneath their heavy brows 
with pride at the size of the boy. 

Gretchen began to complain softly. 


“Ooh, motherkin,” she sighed, “I do 
have such a toothache!” 
“What, you have a t vothache 


( iretchen ‘sa 

“Oh, terrible!’ said Gretchen, rock- 
ing passionately, her cheek upon her 
hand, 

“I will get you some cloves,” said 
Mother Gaspar, ponderously preparing 
to rise. 

“Wait,” said Gretchen. 
—oh—ah—ah, it's gone! 
erkin—I’m all right.” 

“Your toothache is gone, Gretchen?” 

“Yes, motherkin, it is gone.” 

“You have no more toothache ?” 

“No, motherkin. Just like that, it 
went away.” 


“Well!” 


“Wait—oh 
Gone, moth- 


They returned to their work. The 
clock still circled and circled, whirring 
softly. 

“But, mother, what is the matter with 
Fritz?’ exclaimed Anna. “Look, 
mother, his face and his neck are all 
red!” 

“Come here, Fritzy,” said my aunt, 
again disturbed. 

She examined Fritz swiftly. 

“Fritz has the measles, father!” she 
cried, “It is the measles—see—his face 
—his neck? We must quick put him to 
bed!” 

“I don’t see anything the matter with 
him,” growled my uncle from his bench. 

“Because you are too far. See, he 
is all r No, he isn’t! He isn’t now. 
Not any more. He isn’t red; he hasn't 
the measles at all, Gaspar!” 

“IT thought so,” said my uncle, with 
large superiority. 

“But a minute ago he was; all red. 
And now he is not! Wasn't he red 
with measles, Anna?” 

“Yes, mamma; / thought he was all 
red.” 

“You must not get excited so easy,” 
concluded my uncle, puffing at his pipe. 

Mother Gaspar returned to a serene 
contemplation of her precious offspring. 

“He is growing so fast! Just look, 
Gaspar, how our boy is growing!” 

“Boys grow,” said my Uncle Gaspar. 

“T will have to make him a new suit 








pretty soon,” murmured my aunt, tak- 
ing measure with her eyes. “His 
clothes, they are getting short. See, his 
coat and pants, they don’t meet. That 


stuff 1 wove must be shrinking also. 

\s a ial fact, between 
Fritz’s blue jacket, with its double row 
of brass buttons, and his trousers—not- 
withstanding these, when finished by 
my aunt, had belted him around the 
armpits—there was beginning to show, 
now, a perceptible slit. 

“My feets hurt,” complained Fritz, 
and kicked off his wooden shoes. 


matter Of act 





“You ust put them back,” said 
Aunt Gaspar. “You will catch a cold.” 
But when they helped Fritz, they 


found that his feet would no longer go 
into the wooden shoes. 
“It is extraordinary,” 


said Uncle 
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Gaspar, at last shaken out of his care- 
ful indifference, “how that boy does 
grow!” 

He rose and stood beside Fritz. 

“He is already up to my shoulders, 
that boy,” he remarked, with fond 
astonishment. 

The movement had brought him by 
the chair of my aunt. 

“Ach, mother!’ he went on tenderly, 
“and there is gray in thy hair, mother 
—I had not noticed before. There is 
gray in thy hair, mother, old mother!” 

Aunt Gaspar turned her beaming 
face up to him, 

“\We are no longer young, Gaspar, no 
longer young! And you, Gaspar—why, 
you also on your hair some gray have 
got!” 

“Oh, not much, mother, not much,” 
my uncle said negligently. And then 
tiptoed to the mirror to examine him- 
self furtively. ‘Thunderweather!’” he 
exclaimed—and looked toward the 
clock with suspicion. “I wonder——” 

The clock whirred, and turned, and 
turned. 

“Our daughters, too, they are chang- 


ing,’ went on my aunt benignly. “Ach, 
they are big girls now. Look at 


Gretchen; firie and buxom she is!” 

For some time the girls had been 
silent and immobile, while in their eyes 
strange, soft lights passed in ripples, 
and slumbrous shadows. They stretched 
their arms now; Anna gave a yawn like 
that of a young lioness. There was a 
little , and Gretchen, 


snapping sound 


stooping with a blush, picked from the 
floor a button that had burst from her 
shapely bodice. 

“Buxom they have become,’ mur- 


mured Aunt Gaspar. 

The cat by the fire began to stretch 
as if by contagion, but immediately de- 
sisted with a dolorous little mew of pro- 
test and anger. 

“That cat has the rheumatism,” my 
uncle observed. 

“Oh, Gaspar, how can he have 
rheumatism, when he is just five years 
old to-day ?” 

“That cat has rheumatism,” repeated 
my uncle sternly. Again, with worried 
eyes, he looked at the whirling clock. 


My aunt rose, stooped to caress the 
cat—and remained thus, bent in two. 

“Ooch, ooch!” she groaned. “I can- 
not—get up; I cannot—move my back. 
Ooch, ooch—it is the lumbago.” 

My uncle, the two girls, rushed to 
her assistance. Carefully, compassion- 
ately supporting her, they led her back 
to her chair. And now she was beam- 
ing up at them with her usual good 
humor. 

“Tt is gone,” she said; “gone! Just 
a minute—and it was gone. I am all 
right. My, but I am glad. It hurt!” 

During this little scene and the mo- 
ments of excitement following it, ever) 
one had forgotten Fritz. My uncle, 
knowing full well his devilishness, now 
sought for him with his eyes. He 
found him—and jumped four feet up 
in the air with surprise. 

Between the jacket of Fritz and his 
trousers there was now a foot of un- 
abashed shirting; the jacket was tear- 
ing at all the seams; the trousers at the 
bottom left long ankles bare; broken 
suspenders dangled behind ; and even as 
my uncle looked, stupefied, Fritz’s right 
hand rose to his upper lip, sleeking be- 
tween thumb and middle finger a vague 
mustiness appearing there. 

This time my uncle’s opinion was 
made up. He gave a last look at the 
clock, which continued to whir its im- 
placable course. 

“That verdarned clock!” he cried. 
“Tt is that verdarned clock! Out! 
Out!” he roared. “Out of the house, 
every one! Before it is too late. Out, 
out, mother, Gretchen, Anna, Fritz!” 

He had my aunt already by her am- 
ple waist. Dragging her, he herded be- 
fore him Gretchen, Anna, and Fritz. 
“Quick, out every one!” he roared. 

In a turning, clinging mass, terrified 
by his voice, pushed by his hands, by 
his knees, the family avalanched out 
of the room, along the hall, and out 
into the garden, beyond the influence of 
the verdarned clock. 


A slight crescent of moon was in the 
sky; the air was soft and cool; from 
the south came a moist breeze, an- 
nunciator of the spring. 
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They could hardly believe what had 
just passed. But examining each other 
a little blindly in the obscurity, they 
could see that they were all much 
changed—Aunt Gaspar being extremely 


voluminous, my uncle spare as if 
muscled with ropes. Gretchen and 
Anna _ deep-bosomed and _ splendid. 


Fritz had upon his upper lip a faint 
shadow, like some charcoal drawing, 
which he caressed incessantly with a 
gesture instinctive and assured. 

“Fritz,” asked my uncle anxiously, 
“is your mustache growing? Tell me 
quick—is your mustache growing?” 

“Oh, yes, pop,” said Fritz, swagger- 
ing. “It will be a very fine mustache 
by and by.” 

“But now? Now, is it growing?” 

My uncle placed his long fingers be- 
neath Fritz’s nose and caught tenta- 
tively at the down there. He gave a 
sigh of relief. 

“No,” he said, “it is not growing. 
Not fast. I think maybe we are all 
right here. Gretchen, do any more but- 
tons pop forth from your bodice?” 

“No, father,” said Gretchen. 

“Then we are safe here. It is only 
inside that this verdarned clock works 
on people.” 

They moved, a bewildered group, to 
the window, and looked in. 

The scene within was of peace, in 
spite of two tragic overturned chairs. 


The lamplight was mellow gold; on 
the hearth the coals were red. But 
against the wall, the clock turned and 
turned; its indefatigable whir came 


faintly to their ears. 

Anna gave a little scream. 

“Oh, Mimi, my little catschen! Mimi 
—look, he is still in there!” 

They saw beneath them the cat. It 
was looking up at them through the 
pane with an expression of trouble and 
yearning. It gave a leap upward, 
struck the glass, and fell back weakly 
to the floor, from which it continued 
to regard them, like a fish against the 
of an aquarium. 
“Fritz,” whispered 


side 
Anna, “‘T'ritz, 


break the glass quick, quick!” 
Before my 
Fritz—it 


intervene, 
for that 


| . <a 
uncle could 


that he 


seems Was 








period a resolute young fellow, though 
I doubt he developed any such quality 
—had taken up a stone from the walk, 
and, whacking hard, had made a big 
hole in the pane. The cat leaped again. 


It was a weak spring; it failed. But 
Fritz, throwing his head and arms 
within, seized the little beast and 


whisked it outside. 

It lit on four paws in the flower bed. 
Anna stooped. But it was too late. 
Mimi gave a look about it as if seek- 
ing a decent place, and had time not 
even for that. Going over slowly on 
its side, it died right there of old age, 
among the budding tulips. 

“Get away from the hole, get away 
from the hole!” my uncle roared, and 
drew Fritz away from the broken win- 
dow. 

Just during that brief incursion of 
his head and arms within the room, 
however, and his hesitation at the win- 
dow hole, Fritz again had changed. His 
mustache was long now; as naturally 
as if he had done nothing else all his 
life, he began immediately to twirl it 
into two perpendicular exclamation 
points. 

“The parrot is still inside, my good 
old Peter!” said Gretchen, as_ they 
looked in through the intact side of 
the window. 

“Let it be!” decided my uncle quickly 
“We take no more chances. Fritz 
would be having whiskers pretty soon 
A parrot—that lives till a hundred and 
fift years That Peter can wait.’ 

There being no more 
tempt, their concern now 
upon themselves. 

“How do you feel, mother?” 


rescues to 


doubled bac k 


asked 


my uncle. “How are you feeling 
now ?” 

“Ach, I am feeling pretty stiff and 
tired. It is as if I had walked all the 


way to the market and back.” 

My uncle shook his head sadly. He 
was feeling none too spry himself. 
have now only a few 
my aunt went on. “May- 
months. Maybe only a 
Ach, Gaspar——” And, 


ny uncle's 


“Maybe we 
years to live,” 
be only a few 
few minutes. 
throwing her arms about 
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head, my aunt drew it down to her pon- 
derous bosom. 

Anna began to weep. 

“Sh-sh-sh, you must not cry, 
daughterkin. It must be. It is the 
way of the world; that we should go 
before you!” 

“Tt isn’t that, it isn’t that,’ snuffled 
Anna candidly. “But it is Gretchen 
and I. We are near thirty at least, and 
not married. We will never be mar- 
ried now!” 

But Gretchen, her mild eyes a bit far, 
murmured: “It is funny. But I feel as 
if I married was. An officer—yes—a 
captain—with a saber. Only, he is be- 
ginning to drink pretty hard, and his 
neck is fat and red.” 

Anna wiped away 
smiled. 

“That is funny! 


her tears and 
Me too; when I 
think, it is so with me. A husband I 
have, sometimes I think. A good hus- 
band. A little stupid, maybe, but ach, 
that does not matter if he is good!” 

Then she wept again. 

“But it is not true, is it, father? 
could we be married when we have 
been sitting all the time in that room? 
We have not been married, have we?” 

“IT don’t know, I don’t know,” said 
my uncle, bewildered. ‘‘A while back, 
when I sat inside, all the sudden I was 
rich, and then sudden I was poor again 
—and now I don’t know what I am!” 

The three women drew together and 
mingled-their tears. Between sobs, the 
clock could be heard turning 

But Fritz was pacing to and 
His feet were as if they had spurs on 
them, though there were none; he pulled 
at his mustache. 

“Oh, but I feel good!” he said. ‘Oh, 
but I feel fine and strong! I'd like to 
run, I’d like to leap; I’d like to swim 
the river, to climb a tree; I'd like to 
fight! Tight, yes, fight, fight, fight! 
Ta-ta-ta-ta—hear the bugles! Rub- 
adub-dub—oh, hear the drums! Id 
like to go and fight, fight!” 

“Fritz,” said my uncle, crafty with a 
sudden inspiration. 

Fritz pivoted on his heel and stood at 
attention. 


fro. 


How ° 


“Fritz, you are courageous, resolute, 
brave i 

Fritz commenced to prance. 

“Td dare—anything. What shall I 
do? Kill the emperor of the French? 
Wreck his palace? Slaughter his 
men?” 

“You are the youngest,” murmured 
my uncle meditatively. “Your risk is 
less.” : 

“T want big risks, big risks,” cried 
Fritz, dancing on his toes. 

“Well, then, brave one, charge me 
into that house and stop that ver- 
darned clock! Stop its hands; with a 
poker stop its hands.” 

As if attacking a house aroar with 
fire and desperately garrisoned, Fritz 
drew his head in between his shoulders, 
flung his body forward, and, flying heels 
behind, rammed into the hall. Through 
the window, they saw him light in the 
room. Seizing the poker as he passed, 
he flipped its tip dexterously into the 
face of the old clock, and pinned its 
hands. The long, tireless whir stopped 
abruptly. 

My uncle drew from his pocket his 
checked handkerchief, and laboriously 
wiped his brow. 

‘Now, we can go in,” he said. “Come 
in, littke mother; come in, Gretchen, 
Anna, daughters!” 

They followed him inside. 








They sat about, all weary, their legs 
as if they had run miles, while Fritz, 
standing up to the clock, held its hand 
pinned with the poker. The father and 
mother sighed, for they felt aged; the 
two daughters whimpered in fear of 
being old maids. They had some dim 
sense of somehow being married— 
Gretchen to a hussar who drank, and 
whose neck was getting fat, Anna to 
a nice man, good, but a little stupid— 
but they were not absolutely sure of 
this, thought they might be old maids, 
and hence whimpered softly. 

Uncle Gaspar filled his porcelain 
pipe, lit it, puffed, and rings of smoke 
ascended one by one to the ceiling. 
After a while, this dear old pipe, as 
often before in times of trouble, whis- 
pered to him what should be done. 
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“Fritz,” he said, “Fritz, get up upon 
the stool.” 

Fritz, still holding the hands with his 
poker, seized with his free arm the stool 
near by, sprang upon it, and stood face 
to face with the clock. 

“Fritz,” said my uncle, “now turn 
that minute Land backward. Turn it 
around and around backward.” 

Fritz placed his middle finger firmly 
agcinst the hand, and pushed backward. 
The hand resisted at first, yielding only 
in little jumps, then, as if resigning it- 
self, began to turn smoothly.  Fritz’s 
fingers, learning the movement, flew 
around from right to left. 

The four spectators sat absorbed, 
their eyes upon the dial, their bodies im- 
mobile, as if they were analyzing a 
transformation going on within them- 
selves. 

For a time nothing happened. Then 
Anna cried: “Father, look at the par- 
rot!” 

They looked at the parrot. There it 
sat on its perch, plucked clean as a pul- 
let for the spit. Then all its feathers 
were on again. 

“Aha,” said my uncle, in a_ tone 
whose triumph kept still a close check 
on itself. “Aha! I thought I had seen 
him molting as we looked in from the 
outside !”’ 

Fritz’s left hand rose to his lip—and 
his right stopped abruptly its turning 
movement. 


“Father,” he cried, in consternation. 
“Father, father, my mustache!” 

His ce, on his twisted neck, wa 
toward them, red with worry and with 
vexation—and they saw that there was 


upon it no mustache; not the least little 
bit of a mustache! 

“Keep on turning,” 
unmoved. 

Fritz rebelled. 
other way,” he said. 
and get back my mustache, my 
handsome mustache.” 

P screamed Gretchen and 


said my uncle, 
“T will let it go the 
“The other way 

very 


No, no, no!”’ 
Anna. 

“Fritz,” 

is for the common 


said my uncle solemnly, “it 


LOC d. We are four 
to one against you. Turn backward.” 
“Ne.” | 


said Fritz sulkily. 


“Turn backward!” my uncle cried, in 
a voice so terrible that the parrot’s re- 
stored feathers went all awry. And 
Fritz turned backward. 

The gesture had now become an easy 
one to him. His fist flew around and 
around, a faint whirling rosiness; be- 
neath it, the hands followed, willy- 
nilly. 

“Ooch, ooch, ooch!” cried Aunt Gas- 
par. “Ooch!” 

“Turn quicker! Quick, quick, quick!” 
my uncle commanded, like a general on 
the battlefield. “Turn quick—here 
comes mother’s lumbago!” 

But Fritz seemed to be tiring. In- 
stead of turning faster, he was turn- 
ing more slowly. They soon saw the 
reason of this. Fritz was shrinking; 
he had gradually shrunk till his face 
was far below the level of the clock’s 
face. Arm up, he was working in an 
uncomfortable posture. His hand 
slowed, trembled, hesitated, lost its grip 
—with a whir like the snarl of an 
awakened tiger, the clock pounced for- 
ward again. 

“Ah,” sighed Aunt Gaspar, “my lum- 
bago it is gone!” 

“Thunderweather!” my uncle cried, 

With an agility weird in a man so 
old, he leaped upon the stool, knocking 
Fritz down on his back at its feet. He 
seized the galloping hands and _ held 
them still. 

“Sorry, mother,” he apologized, turn- 


ing to Aunt Gaspar. “Sorry, another; 
but you must go through with it once 
more.” 


“Go ahead, Gaspar,” beamed the old 
lady—and braced herself in her chair. 

Uncle Gaspar’s hand circled swiftly; 
Aunt Gaspar bent in two with pain. She 
straightened up with a smile. 

“It is gone again,” she said. 
God, but I am glad!’ 

My uncle, face to face with the clock, 
turned and turned; turned not merely 


“My 


out of a sense of duty, but with a cer- 
tain fine, valiant joy. His head 
drooped a little sideways, so that his 
ear, against his right shoulder, seemed 


to be listening to something going on 
within him. And now his feet, full of 
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gayety, began on the stool to dance a 
little jig. 

“I wish now he would stop,” said 
Gretchen, after a time. 

“Me, too,” said Anna. 

“T feel, I feel,” stammered Gretchen, 
blushing, ‘tah, I feel so good, so happy, 
so soothing—as if there were something 
in my life, oh, so happy, and so sweet!” 

“It is,” said Anna, “as if the trees 
were all in flower, and the birds sing- 
ing, and the wind very soft; and as if 
coming out of the church, on the steps 
so mild with sun, I should some one 
meet.” 

“Father, stop!” said Gretchen. 

“Father, stop!” cried Anna. 

It would have been just as easy to 
stop the mail coach with the six horses 
coming down the hill to the ford. My 
uncle heard nothing. He turned and 
turned in joy. His ear, against his 
right shoulder, listened; it seemed to 
relish the news it caught from within. 
A little whistle puckered his lips; his 
feet danced light upon the stool. 

The delicious moment passed for 
Gretchen and Anna, and with it all 
memory of it and suave knowledge. 

And my uncle turned the hands 
backward, turned faster and faster, in 
a sort of wild, frivolous merriment, and 
they watched him, absorbed. Thus it 
was they did not know how long he 
turned. Unnoticed, Fritz bloomed with 
measle red; unnoticed was virgin of it 
Gretchen’s toothache came with 
ile. 


again. 
a throb, and passed away in a sm 
My uncle turned and turned 

A terrible scream stopped him short, 
petrifying him on his stool as a statue 
on its pedestal. He twisted about, his 
finger still on the hand, holding it im- 
mobile; he frowned like a man startled 
out of a deep and serene reverie. 

“What?” he said. 

Again the scream. It came from 
Aunt Gaspar. Her eyes, out of their 
sockets, tugged toward the feet of my 
uncle’s stool; her mouth was open wide. 

“What?” mumbled my uncle peev- 
ishly—and looked down, directed by 
her eyes. 

At the foot of the stool he discerned 
what seemed to be a small heap of 





clothing—a short blue jacket, with 
brass buttons; blue trousers, very long 
from the crotch to the waist, and with 
a green patch at the seat; red stockings ; 
a flannel shirt. All this lay flaccid, as if 
discarded. Lut, scrutinizing, he saw at 
last with surprise, in the midst of it all, 
as in a nest, a superb baby. 

‘“Goo-goo!” said Fritz cheerfully, and 
took his thumb out of his mouth. ‘‘Goo- 
goo!” 

Aunt Gaspar placed her head in her 
hands, and began to sob. 

“Oh—oh, Gaspar!’ she — sobbed. 
“What a scare, what a fright! I was 
not looking, I had forgotten, and then— 
oh, a little more, and he would be dis- 
appeared! Disappeared, my little Fritz! 
All unmade again, my little son!” 

My uncle wiped his brow with his 
free hand, and thought a while. His 
body relaxed, but he held a finger still 
tight upon the hand. 

“Well,” he decided at length, “I guess 
things are right just as they are.” He 
looked at his reflection in the glass of 
the dial cover swung open before him, 
and gave it a grimace of approval. His 
hair was black, his complexion was 
fresh, his temples smooth. “I guess we 
will leave everything just as it is. I 
will nail down the hand of the ver- 
darned clock, eh, motherkin ?” 

She did not answer. She had risen 
elastically to pick up her small Fritz. 

From his perch, my uncle smiled 
down upon his family benignly. 
said, with meditative 
consideration, it will be a little 
hard on you, mother. You will have to 
bring up these girls all over again”— 
for Gretchen and Anna, sitting sagely 
on their chairs, were little girls with 
pigtails—‘‘and the baby—you will have 
to be waking up in the middle of the 
night again, mother!” 

“Oh, Gaspar, as if I would care!” 
Seated in the large armchair, she was 
gathering the babe to her. ‘Oh, Gas- 
par, how nice it will be to have a baby 
To feel its little puttees upon 
And its soft heart-mouth 
against my lips. For you don’t know, 
Gaspar, I never tell any one, but a 
long time I have been thinking how sad 


“Of course,” he 
“maybe 


again ! 
my breast. 
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it was without a baby, with all the chil- 
dren grown up!” 

“Well,” said my uncle, with heavy 
satisfaction, “it is all settled then, is it 
not? I nail down the hand of the ver- 
darned clock.”’ 

But my aunt began to weep. 

“Oh, Gaspar, it cannot be, it cannot 
be!” she wailed. 

“Why cannot it be? Why cannot it 
be?” 

“Oh, Gaspar, it cannot be! 
possible!” 

“Why impossible? Why?” 

“You foolish man! What would the 
neighbors say? What would the neigh- 
bors say, Gaspar?” 

“The neighbors?” said my uncle, 
riuch astonished. “The neighbors be 
verblowed !”’ 

My aunt was no longer weeping. She 
was shaking her head sadly, but with 
decision. 

“No, no, Gaspar, the neighbors can- 
not be verblowed. The neighbors con- 
sidered must be. Here they are all out- 
side, not knowing what has happened, 
and in the morning they would wake up 
and find you youthful and grand, and 
me not as fat as I was, and Gretchen 
and Anna with little pigtails, and Fritzy 
just a baby! What would they say, 
Gaspar, what would they say? We 
would be disgraced. It would be a 
scandal. No, no, it is impossible !” 

My uncle, crestfallen, sank to a seat 


It is im- 


on. the stool, while his long poker held 
still the hand of the clock 
‘What shall we do, mother?” he said 


limply. “‘What shall we do?” 

“We must let that clock go forward 
again,” said my aunt, with great deci- 
sion; “forward till things are just as 
they were before it began its monkey- 
shines.” 

“Ah, no,” said my uncle. “Ah, no!” 

“Gaspar,” said my aunt gently, “you 
must be just. Always you have been 
just. A while ago, when Fritz wanted 
to keep his mustache—and I must say 
he looked very grand with his mustache 

you said: ‘It is for the common good; 
we are four to one against you.’ A lit- 
tle later, when Gretchen and Anna 
wanted to stop the going backward of 


the clock, because they felt so good, 
and you paid no attention to them, I 
said nothing, because, Fritz being by 
that time too young to have a say, and 
you and I wishing to go back some 
more, the voting was two to two. But 
now, here we are, with not only Fritz 
too small, but also Gretchen and Anna 
too young to have an opinion, so that it 
is just my say against your say, and 
you are in the minority, and the clock 
goes forward again, is it not?” 


My uncle, still a bit more limp, 
scratched his head. He threw several 
covert, beseeching looks toward my 


aunt, but she sat firm. He rose slowly 
back on the stool, snapped back his 
poker as if it were a conjurer’s wand— 
and the clock whirred forward again. 

The little pigtails of Gretchen and 
Anna lengthened toward their waists, 
thickened. Fritz grew in his mother’s 
lap till, with a wiggle, he gained the 
floor, where he proceeded to grow back 
into his clothes. My uncle, head in- 
clined to one side, listened to what was 
going on within him, but gained from 
this now no merriment, only a sadness 
that sagged in his shoulders. My aunt 
watched every one narrowly. 

“Stop!” she said, after a while, and 
my uncle alacritously caught at the 
circling hand. 

Fritz, moved by a 
brance, had picked fr 


vague remem- 
yn under the ta- 


ble a little brass wheel toothed all 
around, 

“Let the hand go forward just a lit 
tle bit,” my aunt anded 

Uncle Gaspar let the hand slip 
through his fingers and took hold of it 
again. Fritz walked toward the clock 
and stuck his head within the pen- 


dulum door. My aunt quickly followed 
him and put her head in by his. 

“Let it go forward again, just the 
littlest bit,” she called from within. 

My uncle obeyed, and, as the hand 
of the clock, held in check, crawled a 
small space, Fritz’s hand, holding the 
little wheel, rose up within the 
its | 


clock to 
brass works 

“Stop!” y aunt. “I see just 
where it goes. And there is a tiny 


screw upon the floor!” 
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She stooped and picked up the screw 
that lay on the floor of the clock. My 
uncle heard her fumbling within; he 
heard her sigh of satisfaction. The 
pendulum door slammed to; my aunt, 
holding Fritz by the hand, stood in the 
center of the room, looking up at the 
dial. 

“Let go the hand,” she said. 

My uncle let go the hand. Nothing 
happened. 

Nothing happened. The hand re- 
mained just where it was. It did not 
move. And Uncle Gaspar, Aunt Gas- 
par, Gretchen, Anna, little Fritz, stared 
at that hand wich did not move. 

In the silence, then, and the immobil- 
ity, they heard a sound so familiar, so 
peaceful, so reassuring, that each 
thought he heard it in his own heart. It 
was the clock. 

The clock had said: “Tick!” 

Almost immediately, it said: “Tock!” 

And with a lilt at once firm and 
dreamy, precise and languorous, it was 
singing, ‘Tick-tock, tick-tock,  tick- 
tock,” as, with the exception of this 
interruption, it had probably done for 
more than a hundred years; and all of 
them—my uncle, 4y aunt, Gretchen, 
Anna, Fritz—sat down and listened to 
it with a little smile on their lips. 

The small Fritz devil rose after a 
while and went out into the garden. 

‘Look, pop, what I got,” he said, re- 
turning. He stood on the sill; in his 
hand he held dangling by the tail a dead 
cat. 

“Mimi, Mimi, my little catschen!’’ 
cried Anna, running forward and tak 
ing the limp form in her arms. 

It was, in fact, Mimi, the little cat 
that had been forgotten, dead, among 


the tulips, beyond the influence of the 
verdarned clock, and of its reparatory 
maneuvers. : 

“We can make him alive again, may- 
be, by turning the clock back for him,” 
said my uncle, with subdued eagerness. 

“No, no,” said Aunt Gaspar. “Then 
we would all too young be.” 

“I tell you,” proposed my uncle, se- 
cretly illuminated with his idea. “TI tell 
you; you all go out into the garden, and 
leave the kitten here, and I'll turn the 
clock backward for him!” 

But my aunt gave him a knowing lit- 
tle look, and coughed a dry little cough, 

“The clock will stay just as it is,” 
she said. “It is a peaceful, good, old 
clock. And we also.” 

It was then that I came in. And I 
have thought often since that perhaps 
this final decision of my aunt had some- 
thing to do with the singular fashion in 
which my un !e greeted me. 


Thus the story that my uncle told me, 
as we walked along the ramparts in the 
sympathy of common grief, and that he 
never told me again, and always pre- 
tended he had not told me. 

Sometimes I ask Anna about it. But 
she only shakes her curls and laughs, 
which is her usual way, I admit, of an- 
swering my most important questions. 
For Anna is now my own little wife, I 
having discovered that it was she, and 
not Gretchen, that I loved. 

But all the same, the story must be 
true. For Gretchen did run away with 
a black hussar. And though we never 


see him, I’m sure it is a fact that he 
drinks too much schnapps, and that his 
neck is getting fat. 
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1V.—The Episode of the Hole in the Air 


BN H, it is at last you who have 
a descended in New York! 


Truly here in Manhattan the 
face of a friend is pleasant as 
the vineyards of my _far- 
beloved Midi. For weeks my 
have been waxel by Greek 
hairs trimmed by Italian 
banditti, and my dinners cooked by 
veritable pirates descended in line di- 
rect from Lucrezia Borgia. I am sick 
with longing for the peace of my native 
Perpignan! 





away, 
shoes 
brigands, my 


It is true that my beautiful pupil, 
Miss Warren, is here also. But that 
to me is equal, for is not the adorable 


Mademoiselle d’Orly, on the other 
hand, back there in Paris? You have 
heard of the ass of Buridan? Alors, | 
am that identical animal. I hesitate be- 
tween opposing tastes until I die of 
hunger. 

No, mon vicux! Iam here solely to 
supervise the establishment on Long 


Island of a branch of my flying school. 
Also, I am supervised in my turn by 
messieurs the journalists. It is their 
idea that since I taught flying to Miss 
Warren, their dollar princess, I can af- 
ford them information concerning her 


affairs of the heart. I on my part 
steadily refused to discuss any topic ex- 
cept the mortality of the June bug. Yes, 
I who speak to you, simple aviato 

dared to defy the journalists of New 
York! But since I leaped from the lip 
»f Niagara in my hydro-aéroplane, they 


will forgive me much. 


I descend one morning to find the 
journalists awaiting me in the lounge of 
the hotel. 

“Bon jour, messieurs,” I greet them. 
“Doubtless it is your pleasure to dis- 
cuss further the mortality of the June 


bug?” 
They exclaim impatiently. One 
draws me aside. He is Monsieur Dea- 


con P, Lightfoot, a tall young man with 
pince-nez and long, energetic 
type that you call the living wire. 
“Listen, monsienr,” he whispers, 
“you know as well as we do what it is 
we are after. We want to know if 
Miss Warren became engaged in Eu- 
or who is first favorite with her, 


legs—a 


rope, 
anyway.” 
igure to 


yourself a parallel in- 


solence ! She is an heiress of wealth 
stupendous, while I am risen from the 
workbench. How could I, therefore, 
reveal the secret of a score of me iting 
glances, of a score of pressures ol the 
hand? 

Peste! It is too much—I seize a 
broom from a passing bell boy and 
chase them from the hotel. But yes! 


along Broadway I pur- 
before I discover that their 
photographers are ambushed 


An entire block 
sue them 
allies the 


along the sidewalk in readiness por- 
tray the incident in the evening papers. 
Thus commenced the feud which 


amicably ended in the episode of the 
hole in the air. 
Attempting one 


ord of altitude, | 


new 
descent 


morning a rec- 


struck in my 
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a heavy storm cloud. For several min- 
utes I am surrounded by a white, im- 
penetrable mist. I lose all sense of di- 
rection—for all that I can tell I may 
be shooting steeply upward, to lose 
headway and end in a disastrous tail 
dive to earth. To make sure that it is 
not so, I push forward the lever of my 
elevator and dive downward headlong. 
It is with a distinct relief that I see 
once more beneath me the green fields 
and the silver streak of Long Island 
Sound, 

Perhaps that was why I descended 
too rapidly. I had soared nearly twenty 
thousand feet in air, and in the increas- 
ing pressure of lesser altitudes I began 
to experience a slight vertige, a cloudi- 
ness of the brain that weakened the 
efficiency of my control. With a tre- 
mendous effort I recovered my failing 
senses, and dived again for a large open 
space on the Connecticut shore. 

It was at this moment that I struck 
the worst air pocket in my career of 
A hole in the air, as it is some- 
does not, of course, in 
reality exist. It is the effect of a sud- 
den cessation or reversal of air cur- 
rents causing an abrupt loss of lift. But 
to the aviator the effect is precisely that 
of a hole. Sometimes they are smal! 
ones, when the feeling is that one is 
falling down a series of steps with a 
succession of sharp bumps as the planes 
strike the air once more. Again it is 
one large hole, when the sensation is 
falling over a cliff 


aviator. 
times called, 


only comparable to 
in an automobile. 

I dropped five hundred feet, recov- 
ering only just in time to avoid utter 
catastrophe. In effect, I buckled a 
landing wheel, splintered my propeller, 
and wrenched an ankle. It was with a 
sigh of gratitude for having so cheaply 
escaped that I struggled out of the ma- 
chine. 

.You picture me limping upon beauti- 
ful turf in the grounds of a large house. 
My head is swimming, the trees dance 
before my eyes in the faintness pro- 
duced by the headlong descent, for the 
frost of the upper atmosphere still 
whitens my mustache in full sunshine. 

I reel, I stagger, I fall face down- 


ward on the grass. For a moment, as 
it appears, I lose consciousness. 

When again I open my eyes, nry head 
is supported by an arm of some stran- 
ger, who is unfastening my collar. But 
the wertige has passed. Feeling, indeed, 
a little ashamed of the temporary weak- 
ness, I spring to my feet with mur- 
mured thanks, saying, “My friend, it is 
nothing.” 

But, name of a pipe, how soon I re- 
gretted that premature recovery! For 
as I turned round to confront my new 
friend, | saw that she was a girl of 
the most delicious prettiness imegin- 
able! Her glorious fair hair gleamed 
hatless in the sun, her eyes of corn- 
flower blue were fixed upon me with 
the liveliest sympathy and concern. 

Mon vieux, my presence of mind of 
aviator has never deserted me. At once 
I clapped my hands to my head with a 
groan, twisted my countenance into an 


_expression of agony of the most dis- 


tressing, and, without a word, reeled 
in a manner most realistic, and col- 
lapsed again at full length upon the 
grass. 

It was not until I felt that tender, 
sympathetic arm again supporting my 
head—a softly rounded arm, cased in 
softest silk—that I was willing to re- 
cover consciousness. 

“Where am 1?” I demanded, in a 
voice that I sought to render husky with 
pain. In this, a quite definite twinge in 
my sprained ankle was of valuable as- 





sistance. 

“This is Lascelle 
the girl replied, in a voice so low and 
sweetly thrilling that it was with shame 
that I continued to deceive her. 

“Tt is, doubtless, a college for young 
ladies?’ I proceeded, pretending to re- 
tain myself in a sitting posture with 
difficulty. - 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

With a hollow groan I collapsed once 
more into her arms. I heard others 
hasten up with light footsteps. One 
cried that she had brought brandy. 

“Lola, I am sure it is Monsieur La- 
croix,’ whispered another. “I have 
seen him flying at Long Island. Every- 
body said he would end by killing him- 


; College, monsieur,” 
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self. Don’t you think he is good look- 
ing?” 

“Yes—but in a kind of French way, 
you know,” said the girl who held my 


head. This revived me more effectu- 
ally than the brandy. I sat up and 
blinked at them. 

“You may remain tranquil, mes- 


demoiselles,’ I said. “I bear a charmed 
life. But I fear I have hurt one of my 
legs.” 

The pain of my twisted ankle was, 
indeed, severe. Supported by the 
strong young arms of these athletic col- 
legians, I advanced with halting steps 
to the terrace, now thronged with fair 
students in picturesque blue-and-white 
costumes of the gymnasium. I was 
conducted by the stately, white-haired 
president to a large, sunlit room, with 
French windows opening upon the 
grounds, and installed upon a luxurious 
couch in the center of as charming a 
picture of anxious and commiserating 
femininity as one could hope to see. 

Dame! The contrasts of life are 
most vivid, n’est-ce pas? But five min- 
utes before I had been in deadly peril. 
Now I was surrounded by luxurious 
comfort, the most meticulous attention, 
the most delicate sympathy, and a col- 
lective adoration that, had I not been 
long accustomed to it, would infallibly 
have given mz what you call the en- 
larged head. 

‘This is my private study, monsieur,” 
said madame la présidente, having dis- 
missed the others. ‘I will adapt it to 
save you the pain of removal to another 
room. Also, I will gladly send at once 
for my surgeon, unless you prefer to 
summon your own.” 

I could not repress a start. This was 
a confrontation that [ dare not en- 
visage, for though my ankle was now 
swelling in a manner most.promising, it 
afforded no sufficient reason against an 
immediate departure en auto. I had, 
however, a fortunate inspiration. Re- 
questing a telegraph blank, I wired to 
Georges, my faithful mechanic at Mine- 
ola, to leave at once with spare parts 
for the damaged machine. This I 
folded and handed to madame, who de- 
parted instantly in search of a domestic, 


without doubting that the message was 
to a doctor. 

It seemed, then, that I might compose 
myself to be comfortable. I was, in- 
deed, at the end of an excellent lunch, 
when the door opened and a maid an- 
nounced, “Doctor Lightfoot.” 

Yes, mon ami, it was he—no other 
than my journalistic foe! He stood at 
the door and grinned upon me in gloat- 
ing triumph, while I stared at him in 
silent horror, a large piece of the most 
delicious custard pie poised on its way 
to my lips. 

Monsieur Lightfoot’s keen eyes twin- 
kled through his pince-nez as at length 
he bowed. 

“IT congratulate you, monsieur,”’ he 
said, “no less upon your fortunate 
escape in the fall than upon the very 
enviable position in which it appears to 
have landed you. Say, what do you 
think about me as a lightning re- 
porter?” 

Having swallowed the pie, while we 
continued to regard each other with 
widely differing emotions, I discovered 
at last my tongue. 

“Infamous journalist!” I cried. “I 
have received shocking injuries. I am 
to be pitied!” 

“You are a_ faker 
shame,” he responded. 
seen your aéroplane. 
quite near when you fell. Not a splin- 
ter is off the chassis. No one but a 
woman would have fallen for that story 


and without 
“T have just 
In fact, I was 


of yours. 

“And who but a 
bler,” I retorted, ‘‘w 
you to be a doctor?” 

He laughed and pressed the bell. 

“Request madame to give herself the 
trouble to join us,” he told the domestic. 
When she had gone, he approached my 
couch, 

“What’s your 
four-flush invalid 

For reply I pointed to the lunch ta- 
ble and spread my hands, 

“T am alone in a foreign land,” I 
said. “I have slept in hangars on Long 
Island, I have been poisoned by hotels 
in New York. Since my so fortunate 
accident, au contraire, I come from 


oman, reptile scrib 


ula hay e beli ved 


game, 


= 


anyway, you 
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completing a most delicious déjeuner— 
chicken, mon ami, worthy of the Café 
Anglais, custard pie that would reform 
a prodigal son a 

His eyes sparkled with a new light as 
they fell upon the table. 

“IT know,” he murmured, in a 
changed tone. “Like mother used to 
make! I, too, am a bachelor. Well, | 
won't spoil sport. Recollect, however, 
that I am your doctor. I need you in 
my business.” 

He stopped abruptly on the entrance 
of madame la présidente, assuming an 
air of grave professional concern, and 
thrusting me back upon the pillows. 

“T regret to say,” he announced, ad- 
dressing madame, “that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to attempt to remove 
Monsieur Lacroix at present. In addi- 
tion to a comminuted fracture of the 
ankle, he has signs of internal injury 
which may or may not develop in the 
next day or two. He requires the most 
careful supervision.” 

The air of gracious sympathy with 
which madame approached me caused 
such an emotion of shame that I was on 
the point of springing to my feet, seiz- 
ing her hand, and disowning the entire 
deception. But Lightfoot fixed me 
with his glittering eye, and the moment 
passed. 

“Poor Monsieur Lacroix!” she said. 
“You may be sure we will make him 
as comfortable as we possibly can. | 
will go and give the necessary instruc- 





tions. And for you, doctor, I will re- 
serve some lunch, if you will allow me.” 
She departed busily, and the in 


famous Light fe ot executed a pas seul 
behind the closed door, while I glared 
at him and nursed my ankle. 

“Oh, you custard pie like mother 
used to make!” he cried. “Oh, you 
fried chicken that melts in the mouth! 
Surely, my dear Lacroix, you would not 
have the selfishness to grudge me a lit- 
tle of your luck?” 

“But, imbecile,” I protested, “do you 
not see what you have done? You 
have made it impossible for me to leave 
this room for weeks without revealing 
the entire swindle! You have trans- 


formed a harmpless jest into a shameless 
abuse of hospitality.” 

“You have a mind, monsieur, that is 
evidently capable of delicate distinc- 
tions. But I will get you out of it 
when the time comes, so you need have 
no fear.” 

“Canaille of a journalist!” I hissed 
in disgust. 

“No, ['m not! I’m a reporter, and I 
am also your doctor. If you do not 
treat both my professions with becom- 
ing respect, I will prescribe for you 
very nauseous medicine, and instruct 
madame to see that it is taken strictly 
in accordance with the directions on the 
label.” 

He departed, whistling cheerfully. I 
sank back upon my pillows in despair. 
Clearly I was in the power of this di- 
abolical young man, whom I could not 
defeat without giving intolerable of- 
fense to my kind hostess by revealing 
the deception we had jointly practiced 
upon her. 

In an hour he returned in an auto- 
mobile, and burst in upon me with a 
grin of triumph. In his hands he bore 
wooden splints, which he proceeded to 
bind upon me. 

“Peste!’ I cried. 
idiot! That is my sprained ankle. 

So he bound the splints upon the 
other leg. 

“And I will send you a nurse,” he 


**Not upon that leg, 


said, “so altogether you are in for a 
good time. These women will be tickled 
to death to have a sick room to make a 
fuss over.” 

And in effect he is right, for in the 
twinkling of an eye the study assumed 
the appearance of an invalid’s room. 


On one hand I had a table for books, 
on the other was one for medicines. I 
held an elaborate reception. All even- 
ing, pretty girl students came and went. 
They were presented, brought small 
comtorts, opened the doors in order 
that I might hear them play and sing in 
their common room, placed cut flowers 
around in vases, listened wide-eyed to 
my tales of the air. 

Impossible to nurse my anger against 
Lightfoot! Seated on the end of my 
couch, he proved throughout the even- 
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ing most entertaining company. Only 
once the flow of his anecdote was 
dammed. It was at the moment when 
the girl, Lola Montresor, entered the 
room, chatting gayly with companions. 
I observed that she started and paled 
on meeting his gaze, and shortly van- 
ished. Lightfoot himself, I could not 
fail to perceive, was equally out of 
countenance. 

The days that intervened between my 
fall and what the ingenious Lightfoot 
was pleased to call his surprise party, 
were a gastronomic dream. Long live 
the home cookery! Those soups, those 
pies, those jellies!) I assure you that 
from the wheat cakes of the morning to 
the canvas-back duck of the evening my 
existence was a poem of the haute 
cuisine. 

But for all that, I found the position 
galling, and the splints uncomfortable 
in the extreme. Once more I protested 
to Lightfoot on his visit the following 
day. He contented himself with a sar- 
donic laugh. 

“Species of animal!” I cried, in a 
“If we were in France I would 


rage. 
to-night invite you to consider your 
long ears boxed, and to-morrow I 


would pierce you through both your 
lungs!” 

Hle sat on the couch and wagged a 
finger at me. 

“Another word out of you, my good 


Lacroix,” he said, “and I will request 


madame to place you on a low diet. 
You are eating altogether too much for 
ted of serious internal in- 


a man suspe 
jury.” 
What to do? I was at his mercy, and 
he knew it. But when I discovered by 
chance his motive in desiring daily ac- 
cess to the college, I ceased to protest. 
At first the girl with the eyes of corn- 
flower blue avoided him. In vain he 
endeavored that evening to pass a note 
to her in secret. She ignored it, and 
he dropped it upon the floor. When he 
had gone, however, I noticed that the 
girl hastened to pick it up when she 
thought no one was looking at her. 
[he situation intrigued me greatly, 
and when she, of all the college, failed 
to appear that night to congratulate me 


before retiring upon a progress and an 
appetite considered on all hands almost 
miraculous in the circumstances, I be- 
came convinced that she shared my 
shameful secret. 

At this thought a terror such as I 
have never experienced in all my aérial 
adventures took possession of me, forc- 
ing cold perspiration to the brow. 
When the house at length was wrapped 
in slumber and darkness, I arose and 
removed the bandages and splints with 
a panic-stricken resolve to escape from 
a position that might at any moment be- 
come intolerable. 

Silently I stole out of the French 
window on to the terrace, slipping from 
shadow to shadow among the trees in 
the bright moonlight. Suddenly the 
sound of whispering voices halted me, 
and I crouched behind a tree trunk, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

“My dear!” I heard, in the tenderest 
accents of that thrilling voice that had 
first tempted me to play the invalid— 
the voice of Lola Montresor! 

“My dear!” she whispered again. 
“But, oh, why did you not say it all be- 
fore? You must have known that if | 
had been the richest girl in the world I 
would have surrendered the last dollar 
rather than lose you!” 

“IT was wrong, I'll admit,’ answered 
the voice of Monsieur Lightfoot. “But 
every man has his pride, Lola. I coul 
see nothing but years of poverty ahead, 
and I'd hate to live on money that I 
hadn't earned.” 

“It was a cruel pride 
this 


that left me 
without a word to past 
wretched doubt and loneliness. 
must never do it again, Deacon. 
have a lot to make up to me now!” 

“Yes, poor little girl, Even if I get 
some consulate, it won’t be the sort of 
life you've been expecting,” said Light- 
foot tenderly. 

A providential cloud obscured the 
moon. Carefully keeping the trees be- 
tween us, | backed toward the house, 
and at grand speed regained my room, 
replaced the splints and bandages, and 


year ol 
You 
You 


plunged into bed 
“Ha! So it 1s, 


the heart,” I thought. 


an aftair of 


shall 


after all, 
“Never 
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any man say that I, Lacroix, refused 
him aid in that.” 

[I had hardly composed myself to 
sleep when there was a light tap at the 
window, and once more I arose, to ad- 
mit Deacon Lightfoot. He smiled radi- 
antly upon me. 

“The sweetest girl in the world, my 
dear Lacroix,” he said, “has promised 
to marry me; and but for your timely 
fall from the skies, I should never have 
devised a nteans of gaining access to 
her at this critical moment.” 

“How critical?” I demanded. 

“It is Miss Montresor, as you may 
have guessed,” he explained. “She was 
an heiress. Her father is the president 
of the National Trust Company of 
Mexico. But he has brought himself 
into conflict with the Warren interests, 
which, as you know, seek to control the 
money market there, and at an awk- 
ward moment the renewal of certain 
heavy guarantees has been refused. 
There is no official announcement yet, 
of course, but all Wall Street is talking 
of it. Now Miss Montresor has next 
to nothing to inherit. Her father is, in 
fact, a ruined man!” 

He spoke of it as one speaks of great 
good fortune. 

“T am glad, monsieur,” I said, “to 
have been of even involuntary service.” 

[ opened a bottle of medicated Bur- 
gundy which had been presented to me 
by one of the professors, and cordially 
we drank to each other and to the blue 
Mademoiselle Montresor. 

How little | suspected the de- 
vice which even at had 
pre} against me, diabolically 
ingenious Lightfoot! 

The next day, mon ami, was a holi- 
day. You imagine me sitting propped 
up against pillows enjoying a cigar after 
lunch—alas! the last of those excellent 
lunches | was to enjoy there—when a 
familiar sound, faint, but to an aviator 
impossible to mistake, was borne to my 
ear. Miss Montresor, who was passing 
my window at the moment, also heard 
it. I saw her halt, and shade her glori- 

the horizon. It was 
distant drone of an 


eyes ot 
Dame! 
that moment he 


vared this 


+ 


eyes to scan 
the mysterious 
aerial motor. 


ous 


“Tt is an aéroplane!” cries the girl. 

Craning my neck, I saw above the 
trees the two parallel lines of a biplane 
flying toward the college over the trees. 
By his trick of descending in alternate 
right and left spirals, I knew at once 
that the pilot was my good confrere, 
Mulholland, of Mineola. 

Suddenly he shot steeply downward. 
Straight upon the college he descended, 
until his graceful bird almost skimmed 
the elms before my window. The stu- 
dents who were walking in the grounds 
broke and scattered with little shrieks 
of excited delight. A moment later he 
had landed as lightly as a piece of 
thistledown before the terrace. 

In utter astonishment I saw him step 
down from the pilot’s seat, throw up 
his hands, reel; and fall heavily to the 
grass. I saw the girl students precip- 
itate themselves with cries of dismay 
upon his inert form. 

Madame la présidente, who entered 
the ‘room at the moment on her daily 
visit of inquiry, rushed to the window. 

“Alas, he is hurt, the poor fellow!” 
she cried. ‘He writhes in agony !” 

She threw open the window as two 
of the girls ran swiftly up. 

“He asks for brandy,” they urged. 
“He says there is a terrific hole in the 
air above the college, and that the place 
is a death trap for flying men.” 

Madame gave her keys to one of the 
girls, who hurried away. 

“Worse than all,” said the other girl 
to madame, “he says that he was lead 
ing a flight from Long Island, and that 
is no way to warn those who are 
Oh, if one of them should 


there 
following. 
be killed!” 

Full of a sickening suspicion, | 
twisted my head almost off my shoul- 
ders in the effort to scan the horizon. 
The fear was only too well founded— 
already it was possible to distinguish in 
the direction of Mineola a flock of aéro- 
planes strung out like wild ducks across 
the warm afternoon sky. 

Spellbound, incredulous, apprehen- 
sive, I await my fate. In the fore- 
ground I see Mulholland, supported by 
the girl students, limping slowly toward 
my window. The other aéroplanes ap- 
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proach rapidly, they grow larger and 
whiter against the sky. 

One after another they dive to earth 
in the grounds of the college. One after 
another their pilots are seen to stagger 
and fall fainting. The girls rush to 
their aid with growing enthusiasm. 

With one voice the reprobates de- 
nounce the “hole in the air” and de- 
mand brandy. Presently they reach the 
terrace, waving recognition to me as | 
sit glaring impotently from my couch, 

Then from the last of the aéroplanes 
there dismounts a long, energetic figure 
who adjusts to his nose a pince-nez, 
and laughs resoundingly. It is the in- 
famous Lightfoot! 

With his pilot he advances to the ter- 
race. At the distance of yards from my 
window they collapse, crying for al- 


cohol. Anger possesses me. 
“Vile scribbler!’ I roar at him 
through the open windows. “This, 


then, is more of your work, reptile!” 
Rage overcomes me. Torrents of de- 
nunciation rise to my lips. At last I can 
no more—it is too much. Throwing 
discretion to the winds, | spring to 10) 
feet, tearing off my bandages. ‘The girls 
recoil before me, shrieking in dismay. 
With a splint in each hand, I hurl my- 
self through the windows with a roar 
of indignation upon the indecent Light- 
foot. Like the wind I run in my pa- 
jamas. He turns tail, he flies! In and 
out among the trees and bushes, around 
flower beds, through knots of 
and attering demoiselles, | pursue 
him in vain, until at pr 


last my 
ankle gives way, and I| limp breathless 


creaming 


and appeased back to the terrace. 

But the shrieks are turned to shrieks 
of merriment! Aviators, students, even 
professors, are holding their sides and 
collapsing on the turf in a chorus of 
laughter inextinguishable. 

I have no language to fit a parallel 
situation. | throw down my splints 
with a gesture of helpless deprecation 
as the stately white-haired présidente 
confronts me, 

“T insist upon knowing, Monsieur 
Lacroix,” she exclaims, “the meaning 
of this disgraceful masquerade.” 





“Madame, it is the triumph of home 
cookery,” I replied. “Adventure rides 
with the aviator, and romance is at his 
helm. He is the darling of the jeune fille 
a marier, But she will not marry him, 
preferring a man who is less likely to 
be brought home in little pieces ad toute 
heure. Therefore, we live in hangars 
and hotels, we other birdmen, and are 
poisoned by the chilled meat and the 
vegetables canned with boracic acid. 
Give us, I pray you, once more of the 
pie like mother made, of the fried 
chicken melting in the mouth, and we 
will depart resigned to our discom- 
forts.” 

Ending with a gesture of appeal most 
graceful, 1 drew from my confréres 
loud cries of approval. Madame’s 
frown melted. It was not without 
pride in the cuisine of the establishment 
that she looked around upon the assem- 
bled aviators. Their anxious expect- 
ancy touched her heart. The mother 
that is in all women shone in her eyes. 

“Dinner will be served in an hour,” 
said madame, and I had won! 

Great orations were made at that 
gathering. But the greatest was made 
by my beautiful pupil, Miss Warren, 
and was quite impromptu. She arrived 
in a swift automobile just before din- 
ner, distracted by the rumor that I was 
lying injured. 

In explanation of my shameful free- 
dom from fractures, I told her of Miss 
Montresor, rendered penniless by the 
financial ty f group 
trolled by my beautiful pupil’s father 

“But that is impossible,” she ex 
claimed. “Mr, Montresor and my 
father dined together only last night in 
complete amity. The announcement 
that they have joined forces will be 
made in a few days.” 

“Then the stories of Mr. Montresor’s 
crash must be nothing but a device to 
rig the market!’ exclaimed, in his turn, 
Monsieur Lightfoot. : 

“It is a perfectly horrible coinci- 
dence,’ smiled Miss Warren, “but | 
heard them both admit that they had 
picked up large blocks of Mexican 
Trust shares at very low prices in con- 


ranny of the con 


1 


sequence of these absurd reports.” 














HE ambassador awoke early 
that morning, for old men, we 
are told, sleep but little, and 
the ambassador’s hair was as 
white as the pillow beneath 





his head. 

“What a day!” 
out of the window. 
a May morning fifty 
and : 

lis eyes turned to the painting over 
the mantelplace—a beautiful painting 
of a beautiful woman, 

“Ah, Constance!” he 
wont have to wait much 
dear.” 

The sun had risen, and the spring 
air was pouring through the open win- 
dow, fragrant with the perfume of a 


he thought, looking 
“Tt was just such 
years ago that | 





sighed. “You 
longer, my 


hawthorn bush that grew below. 
“Tow ideas associate themselves !’’ he 
thought, with a smile “Now a 
hawthorn bush always reminds me of 
Beatrice.” But quickly then he turned 


picture. “You mustn't be angry, 
Constance,” he said, “That was sixty 
years ago, long before I knew you, 
dear ; and when a man is old, you know, 
Constance, they say his mind wanders 
a little, and you must make allowances 
for that.” 


to the 


For yes, an old, old man was the am- 
bassador—so old that his hair grew 
over his shoulders—like a child’s—and 
he was either crossed or humored in 
everything he did—again like a child— 


and he puttered around the lawns and 
terraces of Stonywold with a stick in 


one hand and his other hand pressed 
against his side. 

He was there at Stonywold on a visit 
to his daughter. “They watch me too 
closely at home,” he had told her in 
confidence; ‘and I don’t like the but- 
ler’s manner, my dear, when he serves 
my crackers and milk. It’s my own 
house, but the servants have been with 
me a long time, and they think they can 
nurse me. And when a man can only 
eat crackers and milk, and has to be 
helped upstairs, it is cifficult for him to 
preserve that dignity, my dear, which is 
proper to a man—who has been—what 
I have beer 

“And are yet,” she said, 
trembling hand with her own. “And 
to-morrow,” she said, “you shall have 
full charge of Stonywold. I shall have 
to be in the city nearly all day, and you 


covering his 


shall do exactly as you like!” 

For the ambassador was greatly be- 
loved at Stonywold, especially by Jack, 
his youngest grandson. Jack’s room 


was next to his grandfather’s, and while 
the ambassador was looking at the pic- 
ture over the mantelplace that bright 
May morning, Jack called through the 
communicating door, “Can I come in?” 

“Ves!” cried the old man on the pil- 
low. The door opened, and Jack en- 
tered. Curiously alike they were in 
form and feature, and even the ambas 
sador’s valet sometimes found it dif- 
ficult to distinguish between _ their 
voices. | Jack’s hair was as dark as 


night, an was straight, with 


put 
| his body 
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all the confidence of his twenty-two 
years. But his expression was somber 
enough, in all conscience, as he seated 
himself on the edge of the bed. 

“What's the matter, Jack?” asked his 
grandfather. “If I were your age, I 
would be the happiest being in the world 
—and you—you look the most misera- 
ble!” 

“T am,” replied the other, with an in- 
flection that resembled a groan. “Didn't 
sleep all night; so I’m off for a long 
ride to see if that will do me any good.” 

“But why are you miserable, and— 
and why didn’t you sleep, and why are 
you off on this long ride before any one 
else is stirring? Surely it isn’t possible 
that you are in love for the first time in 
your life?” 

“For the first and only time!” ex- 
claimed Jack. And he made a gesture 
of moody grandeur. 

“Then why don’t you go on and win 
her?” 

“T can’t make any headway,” said the 
young man gloomily. “It’s Agnes 
Courtenay,” he added, walking to the 
window and looking at the gables that 
showed themselves over an intervening 
clump of evergreens. “And although 
she lives so near that I can almost see 
her window from here, she never gives 
me a chance!” 

“Make chances, then.” 

“Oh, I’ve tried everything. But when 
their house isn’t full, ours is. And 
every man who stays here is head over 


heels in love with her—especially Wil 
kens and Shallcross. By George, she 
has always got some one with her—and 
generally two or three.” 

“Get the other men out of the way, 
then.” 

But again Jack said: “I can’t. And 


if I could, it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference. She’s so shy. And she’s al- 
ways with the other girls——” 

“Tut! Then get the other girls out 
of the way, too.” 

“But, you know, you can’t shoo a 
crowd away as if they were so many 
sheep.” 

“Tut!” laughed the ambassador. 
“When I was your age, we gloried in 
our difficulties. Jack, if I were younger, 


I would carry Agnes away from under 
your very nose—just to show you how 
easily it could be done! And on a May 
morning, too! Is that your car grum- 
bling outside?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m off now. 
back till after lunch.” 

“What?” cried the ambassador. 
“You are going to give her a whole 
morning to fall in love with some one 


’ 


I shan’t be 


else ?’ 

“She’s over at Beverley,” said Jack, 
“and won't be back herself until this 
afternoon.” 


“Ah, now I see! And you, of course, 


are going cruising in the general direc? 
tion of Beverley. Well, good luck, my 


gallant young knight of the rueful 
countenance, and don’t allow that fine 
air of preoccupation to bump you 
against an equally preoccupied stone 
wall!” 

Jack left, and the ambassador care- 
fully turned himself on his pillow. 
“Every man,” he thought, “should have 
a favorite daughter, and she should be 
his youngest and his prettiest. Then, 
when he gets old, he will have a grand- 
son to love him and to remind him of 
his own distant youth.” 

He carefully turned himself again, 
and a look of surprise passed over his 
face. ‘Now that’s the first time in ten 
years,” he thought, “that I have been 
able to turn over without feeling that 


confounded pain between my _ shoul- 
ders.” And again he turned himself, 
smiling fearfully, with the air of a man 
who is snatching uncertain joys, and 


; 


knows that he should not 

“T wonder ” he began, and before 
he knew what he was doing, he was sit- 
ting up in bed. “And nobody helped 
me!” he cried to himself. “I am sit- 
ting up in bed, and nobody helped me!” 
He said this with the proud intonation 
of a general who has taken a city, or 
of a scholar who has achieved the 
fourth dimension. 

“What a day!” he repeated, and, fill- 
ing his lungs with the fresh, sweet air 
of spring, he looked through the win- 
dow at the lawns, the fields, the hills, 
and the woods, fresh with a shower of 
the day before, green and full of life. 
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“Yes,” he said, looking down at the 
ring on his finger, “it was just such a 
May morning i 

A look of incredulity and joy swept 
over his face, for, looking down at his 
hand, he saw that it was without tremor 
or tremble—as steady as steel. 

“Why—why, this is remarkable!” 
muttered the ambassador. He stretched 
himself, but no answering pain bade 
him forbear. Indeed, on the contrary, 
he became conscious of a new sense of 
warmth and strength running through 
every vein of his body. “I—I'll get 
up!” he gasped. 

A pillow fell after him. Turning to 
the pillow with a fierce pleasure of 
which he was scarcely conscious, he 
swung his foot and kicked it. The pil- 
low described a_ parabola, passed 
grandly through the open window, and 
fell into the hawthorn bush. 

“Gamage!” cried the ambassador. 

An old valet entered, his hair nearly 
as white as his master’s. All his life 
he had practiced the suppression of 
emotion, but when he saw the ambas- 
sador striding across the room, Gam- 
feet re- 





age’s jaw dropped, and his 
mained rooted to the spot. 

“Well?” demanded the 
“What's the matter?” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said Gam- 
age, “but—you are quite well, sir?” 

“Do I look as if I weren’t?” cried the 
other, striding back to his dresser. 
“Bring a pair of sci and a cloth. 
I—I want you to cut my hair!” Tor 


the length of his hair had long been a 


ambassador. 


sc1ssors 


matter of secret chagrin to the amb: 

“They say it looks picturesque,” 
ruin pic- 
no more! 


sador. 
he grumbled, “but so is a 
turesque, and I'll be a ruin 
A ruin!” 

And, jumping upon the bed, he would 
have sent the second pillow after the 
first, but just at that moment Gamage 
came in with the scissors and stopped 
the flight of the pillow with the side of 
his hea l. 

“Master John, sir!’ he gasped, stag- 
gering back. \nd, in a tone that 
showed his alarm he asked: “What is 
it, sir?” 

“I don't Gammy,” 


know what it is, 


laughed the ambassador apologetically ; 
“and I don’t know how long it will 
last, but I haven’t an ache or a pain in 
my body. Not one! And my hand is 
as steady as it was that morning thirty- 
five years ago, when we fought the two 
Frenchmen.” 

He sat in a chair by the window and 
draped the cloth around his shoulders. 
“Be careful not to ridge it,” he said. 

A throstle sang in a neighboring tree, 
and the ambassador hummed a pleasant 
tune to the accompaniment of the scis- 
sors, and his mind roved briskly around 
the world. There were few courts in 
Europe where he had not been a strik- 
ing and a welcome figure. His eyes 
brightened and his humming almost 
grew fortissimo, while his thoughts ran 
lightly over the past. “Ah, Gammy,” 
he said, “we have seen a lot of history 
in the making; we have helped to make 
some. And—who knows?—we may 
make some more to-day!” 

“Heaven forbid, sir!’ But the am- 
bassador did not hear him, being en- 
grossed in inspecting the result of the 
work with the scissors. 

“There!” he said. “That’s better.” 
But, looking at the burden that Gamage 
was carrying in either hand, he cried in 
tones of hatred, “‘What are these?” 

“These are your shoes, sir.” 

“Shoes? You call those things 
shoes ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gamage, coughing be- 


hind his hand; “your congress gaiters, 


ress gaiters!” scoffed the am 
I ‘ f oI you 
mean! Take them away, and never 
let me see them again. And take away 
this abomination of a white string tie 
And bring me my eyeglasses—I shan't 
wear my _ spectacles to-day. And 
haven't I any clothes except these black 


rrors, 


‘congress h 


ones?” 

“Your clothes are mostly black, sir,” 
said the respectful Gamage, again 
coughing behind his hand. 

‘Then it’s time to make a change! | 
wish you would see if there is any one 
in Master Jack’s room.” 

“Yes, sir.” And Gamage, 
the prospect of finding some 


relieved at 
one to 
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share his responsibility, hurried into the 
next room, with his master, however, 
close at his heels. “No, sir,” he re- 
ported, turning around; “‘there’s no one 
here,” 

“Good!” said the other, rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction. “I'll help my- 
self to his wardrobe. You needn't 
wait; I'll dress myself this morning.” 

With a pretty taste, he selected a pair 
of shepherd’s-plaid knickerbockers and 
a Norfolk jacket, with a cap to match 
the knickerbockers, and stockings to 
match the jacket. From a_ prodigal 
selection of shirts, he picked a soft 
white piqué; and of all the cravats, 
none appealed to him so strongly as a 
scarlet twill that even his grandson had 
considered too chromatic to force upon 
the attention of the public. 

Thus equipped and accoutered, the 
ambassador descended to the breakfast 
room, where the thunderstruck butler 
brought his heels together with a sharp 
click. 

“Bring me,” 
steak and a cup of coffee. 
liam 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Have you any crackers and milk in 
the pantry?” 

William looked like a butler who, 
after a short aérial ascent, can feel the 
solid ground beneath his feet again. 
“Oh, yes, sir,” he said; “plenty of crack- 
ers and milk.”’ 

Whereupon the ambassador rapped 
his knuckles on the table with all the 
force of one who is laying down an 
wtimatum to an unfriendly power. 
“Then keep them there!” he cried, al- 
most in a passion. “Do you hear me? 
Keep them there!” . 

He ate his breakfast in brisk but 
solitary dignity, while the lower regions 
of Stonywold buzzed with the news, 
and the upper regions slept in blissful 
ignorance. And taking, then, a jaunty 
walking stick from the stand in the 
hall, he went for a walk, blithesomely 
swinging his cane. 

Ah, but that was a walk! The birds 
sang for him, the trees rustled for him, 
the flowers nodded at him, the sun 


““ 


said the ambassador, “a 


And Wil- 





shone for him, and the bees buzzed for 


him, as they had never done before. 
The grass made a thick, lush carpet 
for his feet. And so he walked, breath- 
ing deeply and gathering strength with 
every breath he drew. 

“The spring has made me young 
again—young again!’ he laughed, and 
he found it difficult to restrain himself 
from throwing his cap in the air. Once, 
in a strip of woods, he even ran after a 
butterfly. ‘And so, in my younger 
days, I ran after fame,” he panted, 
breathless, “and what has been my re- 
ward? Crackers and milk!” 

With a wry expression, he- gave up 
the chase and shook his hand at the dis- 
appearing butterfly. “Then go your 
way, my lady,” he called out, “and I 
will go mine, for I have had enough 
crackers and milk to last me all my 
days.” 

By the side of the river, he flung him- 
self down full length and gloried in the 
warmth of the sun. “Thank God I 
have lived to see another May!” he 
breathed. “For, oh, it is good to be 
here in the spring!” 

He plucked a handful of grass, and 
buried his face in it. “What a world!” 
he thought; “forever old and forever 
as old as the hills and as young 





young 
as this morning!” With an exalted 
smile he looked up at the sky. ‘And 


yet,” he thought, “they would tell us 
that the soul is not immortal!” 

And so he dreamed and basked in 
the sunlight, and so at last he walked 
back to Stonywold, swinging his cane 
and inviting his soul, as brave a sight 
as those green fields had seen in many 
a day. 

“They are probably looking for me,” 
he thought, “but never did I allow any 
one to forget my dignity when I chose 
to display it. Come now; we'll see if 
the old bearing is forgotten.” And 
with a bland stateliness that had been 
famous from Petersburg to Rome, he 
left the shelter of the trees and began 
to cross the great lawn that led to the 
house. 

Nina Forrest was the first to see him, 
but when she reached his side, she 
found herself content to take the arm 
that he offered her and to ask him no 
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questions. Diane was the next to reach 
him, and Diane took his other arm, but 
instead of helping him, she found that 
she was the one who was being helped. 

And thus, in triumph, he led them to 
the veranda, and when the others came 
clustering around him, they found him 
the center of a lively and witty circle; 
but there was no one in all that com- 
pany one-half so lively or one-half so 
witty as the white-haired old ambas- 
sador in his shepherd’s-plaid knicker- 
bockers and his red cravat. 

“And now,” he thought, ‘“‘to.clear the 
coast for Jack!” 

At luncheon the conversation turned 
to a neighboring farmer whose land in- 
closed a trout brook, but whose ob- 
stinacy on the question of fishing was 
a matter of perpetual melancholy at 
Stonywold. 

“What did you say was the name of 
this man with the narrow mind and 
the broad acres?’ asked the ambas- 
sador, suddenly growing careless. 

“O’Donnell,” said Bob, the ambas- 
sador’s eldest grandson. ‘We have 
done everything possible to rent his 
brook, but he remains as invulnerable 
as Gibraltar.” 

“Have you ever had Major Mallory 
call on him and try that pretty brogue 
that he can use when he wishes?” 

“No, sir; we never have.” 

“Ever tried feminine influence?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you have really done nothing! 
“Oh, my 


”” 


exclaimed the ambassador. 
children—my very, very | 
dren! Set Major Mallory on him with 
that pretty brogue, and with the pret- 
tiest girl you can find. The major, of 
course, will do the talking, and the girl 
will do the smiling, and before they 
leave him, O'Donnell will be offering 
you every trout in his stream.” 

“But here,” said Tommy 
with a sly smile around the table 
other difficulty presents itself 
more formidable than the first. 
say we should send the prettiest girl. 
Whom do you call the prettiest girl 
here?” 

“Oh, my very, very young children!” 
thought the ambassador, and aloud he 


uns chil 
ung cnHnil- 


Wilkens, 
“an- 
= ey etl 


You 


said: “What at first appears a difficult 
point to decide is in reality the sim- 
plest of problems.” He looked at the 
smiling eyes around the table. “We 
will draw lots, of course. William! 
A hat, a sheet of note paper, and a pair 
of scissors. And Bob, will you tele- 
phone the major and ask him if he can 
ride over here this afternoon? Now! 
The girl who draws the short slip of 
paper shall be acknowledged the Queen 
of Beauty. But before you compare 
your slips, I wish to offer a toast. Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, rising, “to the Queen 
of Beauty: 
“The world is filled with flowers, 
The flowers are filled with dew, 
The fragrant dew is filled with love 
And the love is all for you!” 


He made a graceful and a striking 
figure as he stood there—a picture that 
remained long in the minds of those 
who saw him. But when he sat down 
and the slips were compared, it seemed 
at first that he had made a mistake, for 
the slips were all the same length. 

“I meant to have put in a short one,” 
he gallantly protested, “but fate has evi- 
dently willed it otherwise. You shall 
all go and smile at the obdurate 
farmer!’ And to himself he added: 
“There! That gets the girls out of the 
way!” 

Never in the history of Stonywold 
had there been such a merry luncheon. 
“Against the powers of diplomacy I 
sink abashed,” said Tommy Wilkens, 
and, bowing gravely to the ‘ambassador, 
he said: “Perhaps, sir, you can help us 
with another problem. Last year Judge 
Maynhalf built a bungalow and laid out 
nearly a hundred acres of lawn around 
it. But when it was finished, Mrs. 
Maynhall didn’t like it, and it has never 
been occupied. We have been trying 
to get the judge to turn the place into 
a golf course—the bungalow would 
make an ideal clubhouse—but although 
he has nearly consented twenty times, 
he is forever changing his mind about 
it, until we have practically abandoned 
the idea.” 

“Ah, that’s the grand mistake—to 
give up a good idea,” said the ambas- 
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sador. “Does the judge change his 
mind overnight ?” 

“Yes; he never seems to be in the 
same mind about it two days running.” 

“Then he is being overruled by a 
higher court. When a man is in the 
habit of changing his mind overnight, 
it is a sign that you are arguing with the 
wrong person. Call and see Mrs. 
Maynhall about it. Tommy, you and 
Shallcross go over there this afternoon, 
ostensibly to see the judge. Tell Mrs. 
Maynhall that the first event in the club- 
house would be a ball, and ask her, 
Tommy, if she will honor you by help- 
ing with a list of guests. Discuss the 
favors, and get her mind started upon 
the details—the main question will then 
take care of itself.” 

“For that,” cried Nina Forrest, clap- 
ping her hands, ‘“‘you shall have a gar- 
land of bays!” 

And so they crowned him with the 
flowers that had decorated the table, 
and the girls went to dress, for the 
major had telephoned that he should be 
at Stonywold in half an hour. Young 
Wilkens and Shallcross also went to 
prepare themselves for their call on 
Judge Maynhall—and his wife. 

“And Wilkens and Shallcross are the 
two that Jack fears the most,” smiled 
the ambassador to himself. 

“We are going to play polo this after- 
noon,” said Bob. ‘Would you care to 
come with us?” 


“T shall be ready in fifteen minutes,” 
said the ambassador. In his room he 
wrote a note: 

Dear Jack: I have cleared I 
you. You have the whole afternoon to you 
self. Empires have been won and lost in 


less than half that time. 

They had expected that he would 
ride over to the polo field in one of the 
cars, but when he reappeared on the 
veranda, his riding breeches proved a 
different determination 

“Am I asleep?” muttered Bob, turn- 
ing to Billy Forrest. 

“T think we are all asleep but the am- 
bassador,” said Billy. “Jove, look at 
him mount! You'll have to be careful, 
Bob, or he’ll be in the game to-day if he 
gets half a chance!” 


And that chance came in the last min- 
ute of play. The score was three to two 
and a half against Stonywold. Billy 
Forrest, who was playing number two, 
turned his pony too short, was pitched 
over on his side, and retired with a 
sprained shoulder. 

The pony trotted to the side line, 
where the ambassador caught it and 
sprang into the saddle. Galloping to 
the rack, he selected a stick of ash, but 
this not proving to his liking, he dis- 
carded it in favor of one of Malacca 
cane. He trotted briskly into the field 
and saluted the referee. “Ready!” he 

id. 

The referee, who hadn’t recognized 
the rider, recognized at least the tone of 
authority with which he spoke, and blew 
his whistle. A stick cracked against the 
ball. The ponies thundered after it. 
One of the opposing players, with a 
grand swing of his stick, lifted the ball 
from the ground. It soared toward the 
side line, a good two feet above the 
turf. A groan of disappointment arose 
from the friends of Stonywold, but 
they had reckoned without the ambas- 
sador, 

Lightly spurring his pony, he gal- 
loped forward like a bounding flash to 
meet the ball. As the rider and the ball 
converged, the ambassador shortened 
his stick and arose in his stirrups. He 
swung his arm like a flail, and, strik- 
ing at the hurtling ball, he caught it 
squarely in its flight and knocked it 


straight between the opposing goal 
posts 

‘A shot in a million!’ exclaimed the 
hardened referee, as the bell rang and 
the ambassador doffed his cap to the 
cheers. “But what is this?” 


A groom was running over the field 
from the stables. “Stonywold has just 
called up on the telephone,” he panted. 
“The house has been robbed, and the 
thieves got away in an automobile, and 
are coming this way!” 

“Then if they haven't passed yet, 
we'll stop them!” cried the ambasSador. 
“You three boys to the Ashby road! 
Gallop! You three to the county road! 
Go! Bob! Jim! To the State road 
with me! Come along!” 
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And with his polo stick over his 
shoulder, the ambassador was off 
toward the State road like a shot, the 
other two close behind him. “I left the 
coast too clear!’ he grimly thought, as 
they turned the corner and raced toward 
home. 

The ambassador was lighter than his 
two companions; his mount was 
fresher; and it may be true—as we are 
told—that a horse often shares the 
spirit of its driver. However this may 
be, the ambassador rapidly lengthened 
his lead, and when he reached the top 
of the second hill, and gave a joyful 
shout, the others were too far away to 
hear what he said. The next moment 
the white-haired figure had disappeared 
over the crest of the hill. 

When the two younger men reached 
the top, they saw an automobile roaring 
up the rise toward them, and the am- 
bassador racing full speed to meet it. 
There were two men on the driver’s 
seat of the car. One was running it. 
The other was waving a heavy wrench 
at the ambassador, who was swinging 
his polo stick as he flew down the hill. 

The driver cowered in his seat, and 
the other man hurled the wrench. The 
ambassador ducked, and the next mo- 
ment the heavy boxwood head of his 
polo stick swung down with a crushing 
blow on the tin hood of the car. ‘The 
tin crumpled, and three of the spark 
plugs beneath it were broken by the 
blow. The car coughed; only its im 
petus up the hill prevented it from stop 


ping; and, as it slowed down, th« 





bassador, who had wheeled his pony, 
galloped up from behind and brought 


his broken stick down again and again 
upon the heads of the two men in the 
car. 


Over the lawn the shadows were 
lengthening, for the sun had nearly set. 
The ambassador had returned to Stony- 
wold, and had dressed for dinner. He 
sat at the window looking out at the 
west and inhaling with deep breaths the 
scent of the hawthorn below. 

“What a day!” he thought. “If Con- 
stance could only have shared it with 
me!” 


He looked up at the picture over the 
mantelplace. “My Queen of Beauty!” 
he sighed. “No need to draw lots if 
you had been there, my dear!” His 
glance grew tender and altogether 
sweet, and his thoughts roved back to 
that May morning fifty years ago. 

A knock on the door interrupted him. 
“Come in!” he gently cried. 

It was Jack. 

“Well, Jack, my boy,” said the am- 
bassador, “did you get the note I left 
you? Come and sit down and tell me 
about it.” 

“IT have been there all afternoon,” 
said the young man gloomily, “but she 
was away—or they said she was- 
My word!” he broke off, “how hand- 
some we look with our hair cut short!” 

“T have,” explained the ambassador 
to himself, “relaxed my dignity.” And 
aloud he added: “When I look at you, 
Jack, I can see myself at your age; 
and when you look at me you can see 
yourself at my age. Now tell me more 
about this famous affair of yours. You 
say she is beautiful ?” 

“As beautiful as an angel!” 

“Tut! You have never seen an 
angel. But you love her very much?” 

“I love her so much that it nearly 
chokes me when I think about it.” 

“You see her often?” 

“T try to see her every day.” 

“In other words, she knows that she 
can see you whenever she wishes to 
gratify that wish.” 





“It isn’t my fault if she doesn't 
know,” said the y 1g man, and rue- 
fully he laughed. 

“It is—and yet it isn’t your fault. 


She is too sure of you.” 

“But the worst of it is,” said the 
young man, almost stammering in his 
excitement, ‘‘she is going in strong for 
Tommy Wilkens, and they may become 
engaged any day——”’ 

The telephone rang. At Stonywold 
there was an instrument in nearly every 
with a switchboard 


room, connected 


downstairs. 


“T’ll answer it for you,” .said Jack, 
lifting the receiver from the hook. 
“Hello,” he said. “Yes, this is Master 


Jack. Yes, all right, William. Con- 
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nect me with her, please.” And cover- 
ing the transmitter with his hand, he 
said to the ambassador: “Here she is 
now !” 

“Then give me the telephone!’’ said 
the other, holding out his hand with a 
gesture that would not be denied. “I'll 
speak to her.” In silent wonder the 
young man gave him the instrument. 

“Hello,” said the ambassador, “Yes; 
this is Jack.” He covered the di- 
aphragm and turned to his grandson. 
“Her name is Agnes?” he hurriedly 
asked, 

“Yes,” said Jack. “But you know, 
sir, I don’t call her Agnes. I call her 

”’ The ambassador raised his hand. 

“Hello,” he said, speaking again into 
the instrument. “Is this you, Dora? 
Yes, this is Jack Langshaw. Oh, I beg 
your pardon; I ‘hought it was some 
one else. Yes, I’m sorry, too, that I 
missed you this afternoon. I wantec to 
ask you if you would help me get up a 
little dance to-night in honor of—some 
one. The mater’s away; so I had to 
arrange it myself. Drop over to-night, 
if you can, without putting yourself to 
too much trouble—I shall have a sur- 
prise for you. Or if you can come over 
for dinner, so much the better, but 
don't put yourself out too much, Sorry 
I missed you. Good-by.” 

“By George, but that was short!” ex- 
claimed the young man, witi: a startled 
look. “Did you hang up the receiver 
first? By George, but I fancy it will 
be a long time before she calls up 
again!” 

The ambassador drew a silver snuff- 
box from his pocket and smiled to him- 
self with the air of a man who has just 
snatched victory from defeat. 

“Tut, tut, Jack!” he said. 





j “She will 
be over here within a quarter of an 
hour. That still leaves you time 
enough to invite your young neighbors 
to the dance.” 

“You really think she’ll come?” asked 
the young man, in growing wonder. 

“A runaway horse couldn’t keep her 
away,” replied the ambassador, and he 
delicately tapped his snuffbox. 

“But why * stammered the young 


“Why——” 








man. 
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“There are four reasons, and I will 
take a little snuff for each. The first 
is the rather short manner in which you 
—through me—spoke to her over the 
telephone. The second is Dora. The 
third is some one. And the fourth is 
the surprise.” 

“But who is Dora?” asked the young 
man, in growing perplexity. 

“Dora, I believe,” said the ambas- 
sador, replacing the snuffbox with a 
whimsical smile, “is a well-known char- 
acter of fiction.” 

“Rut if she comes and wants to 
know in whose honor the dance is being 
given, whom shall I tell her?” 

“Oh, any one. Nina Forrest will do. 
Or Diane. You may even use Gam- 
age’s name, if you wish.” 

The young man laughed. 

“There; that’s better!” cried the am- 
bassador gayly. “You have been too 
nervous to do yourself justice, Jack. 
Laugh and you will win!” 

“Oh, but I say,” said Jack, recover- 
ing himself, “what about the surprise? 
She’ll be looking for the surprise, you 
know.” 

“T would give her that as soon as 
you see her,” said the other gravely. “I 
would even meet her with it in the ever- 
greens.” 

Again the young man laughed. “You 
mean ?”’ 

“Yes. Welcome her with both hands 
—and then—with a brisk assurance, 
you know—and before she has time to 
object—presto!—the surprise!’ 

“And you are sure she won't be of- 
fended ?” 

“Of course she won't, or she wouldn’t 
come. There! Now run away. You 
have hardly ten minutes left.” 

The ambassador, who had been walk- 
ing more and more slowly around the 
room, suddenly put his hands on the 
young man’s shoulder. “You can help 
me to my chair, Jack,” he said. “I am 
feeling confoundedly creaky all at once. 
There. Thanks. No, no. That’s all.” 

The sun had set, and the air had 
grown chilly. “I think,” muttered the 
ambassador, “that my old friend has 
settled between my shoulders again.” 
And all at once he drew a long, quaver- 
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ing sigh. Then, turning carefully, he 
asked, “Are you there again, Father 
Time?” and he slowly moved his shoul- 
ders. 

“Yes,” he answered himself, with a 
grimace. “He has only been away to 
sharpen his scythe!” 

With infinite care, he raised himself 
and took a shawl from his closet. He 
threw this over his shoulders and re- 
sumed his seat near the window. 
“Never, never, never,” he thought, “has 
there been—such a day. But now the 
sun sets—and the night draws on.” 

Another knock sounded on the door. 
“Come in!” he cried, and Gamage en- 
tered. 

“Master Robert’s compliments,” he 
said. “Major Mallory and the young 
ladies saw Mr. O'Donnell, and he is 
going to give a lease of his trout stream 
for as long as the young ladies want it.” 

The ambassador smiled. “I’m glad 
to hear it,” he said, “though I’m afraid 
—my fishing days are over. Gamage, 
bring my old slippers. These shoes are 
growing smaller every minute.” 

He stretched his feet comfortably in 
the slippers, and, drawing his shawl 
around him, he went back to the win- 
dow and watched the darkening colors 
in the west. And sometimes he smiled, 
and sometimes he sighed, and some- 
times he smiled and sighed together. 
Again Gamage knocked upon the door. 


“Mr. Shallcross’ compliments,” he 
said. “And he says that Mrs. Mayn- 
hall has kindly consented to have the 
bungalow used as a clubhouse.”’ 


“I’m glad to hear it,” said the ambas- 
sador, bowing with a detached air. 
“Gamage, I wish you would light a fire 
—and see if you can find me a cap to 
wear. I shall—I shall—I shall dine in 
my room to-night.” 

“Is there anything in particular you 
would like, Master John?” 

“Many, many things!” And for a 
moment he showed a flash of his old 
brilliancy. ‘But I have an old friend 
staying with me to-night, and he wishes 
to hold a reunion with my other old 
friends, the crackers and the milk. Oh, 
and Gamage—give me my stick—the 
heavy one with the knob.” 

7 


He sat for a time with his hands 
clasped over the handle of the stick, 
watching the lawn between Stonywold 
and The Towers. 

“Surely she has had time to bedeck 
herself by this,” he said. “I will give 
her another two minutes to come for the 
surprise. Ah, there’s Jack strolling 
over.” 

For the third time Gamage entered. 
“The doctor has just telephoned,” he 
said, “that the big burglar has regained 
consciousness. They have stitched him 
up, sir, and he is all right again. The 
other one has been patched up, too, sir, 
and is none the worse.” 

With difficulty the ambassador arose 
and made his way to the mirror. “Cap, 
stick, slippers, and shawl!” he thought, 
with a smile. ‘We of the old school 
are fast dying out—but no one can 
deny—that we were men in our day!” 
Through the window he caught a flash 
of color running across the lawn. 
“There she is!” he chuckled, and he 
cautiously arose and stood at the win- 
dow to watch. 

Agnes reached the evergreens, and 
there Jack met her. He held out both 
his hands, and she placed her palms on 
his. “He's an apt pupil,’ mused the 
ambassador. “And now they are talk- 
ing—I’ll wager he’s leading up to it— 


and now—yes!—the surprise! And 
now she’s protesting—of course—but 
she kissed him back!” he exclaimed, 


with lively satisfaction. ‘Yes, yes; sh 
kissed him back!” 

He turned from the 
down heavily in front of the fire. “The 
old hand hasn’t forgotten its cunning,” 
he smiled; “nor how to tremble,” he 
ruefully added, holding it up and star- 
ing at it. 

“They’re still there, I see,” he said, 
gazing out at the evergreens. He 
clasped his hands over his stick again, 
and for a long time he sat there look- 
ing up at the portrait over the fire- 
place. 

“Yes; it’s sweet to be with those we 
love best,” he said. “And it’s sweet to 
rest. And, ah, Constance, my sweet- 
heart, thanks be to God you won't— 
have long—to wait——” 


window and sat 
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Q@OST streets setting out to be 
streets simply begin, are 
streets, and then stop—thus 
fulfilling a natural destiny in 
a natural way. 

‘or the Bowery, however, lurks a dif- 
ferent and a more tragic fate. 

Broad and sturdy, that splendid thor- 
oughfare comes on its unswerving way 
in all its pride of wideness and busy- 
ness, in all its glory of rotation of shops 
—you know them, jewelry, oyster, 
hardwear, necktie, and pawn—like a 
general marching to victory. 

But suddenly, in the distance, some- 
thing Looms. It is the monstrous stone 
beach chair in which sits the beaming 
and enmarbled form of Peter Cooper, a 
hits the 





statuary hideosity that un- 
suspecting Bowery like a blow on the 
head. You can positively see the 
Bowery stagger, and the spot where it 
staggers is called Cooper Square 

Still reeling—and Wat spot is called 
Cooper Place—the dazed Bowery tries 
to regain itself, when, as it lurches on, 


another Awful Statue rises up in its 
path and hits it in the head—it is the 
statue of “Sunset”? Cox, standing with 
finger up-pointing in that indefatigable 
admonitoriness of statues—and no re- 
spectable street could recover from a 
thing like that. 

Wounded unto death, the Bowery tot- 
ters into Astor Place and expires. Oh, 
statuary, the crimes committed in thy 


name! 





In that section of the Bowery just im- 
mediately before it meets this unde- 
served fate, is a row of little vagabond 








not of the rotation, but such as a 
pool-table factory, a salvation shelter, 
an employment agency, a musical-in- 
strument shop, a badge-and-flag store, a 
mask manutactory, and a_ zodlogical 
shop. 

Henry Lard had got as far as the zoo 
shop and stopped. 

Henry liked animals. When _ he 
struck a town, he always hunted up 
stable work; but since he had reached 
the city two weeks ago, he had looked 
in vain for any sort of work, and now 
he didn't believe there was any. Next, 
he wouldn't care. He was only nine- 
teen. It’s a bad thing when nineteen 
doesn't care. 

The copse of his first fuzzy whisker 
yet flourished on his face, and the nap 
of his first jacket showed through the 
rips in the second, while one sleeve was 
self-sewed with big, surgical stitches in 


shops, 


red twine. One hand, thrust into his 
pants pocket, kept clasping and un- 
clasping a dinosaurian safety pin he 
had found that morning. He was 
widely grinning at the pigeons in the 
zoo-shop window. 

Henry wasn’t the sort of lad you 
could diagnose right off at sight. For 


though his profile was poor, 
his front face was good; you liked it. 
He had the clothes of a hobo, but not 
quite the manner. And though his ex- 
pression was not Napoleonically ambi- 
tious, it was not dull. “There was a 
something” under the two thin jackets 
in which ne shivered, but it was in the 
presymptomatic stage, and you couldn’t 
give it a name. 

Henry might not have gone into the 


instance, 
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shop if he hadn’t heard the dogs bark, 
but that nature call he could no more 
resist than he could have resisted the 
dinner horn on a Montana wheat farm 
at threshing time. He went in. Be- 
sides, he was cold. 

That shop was the busiest place in the 
city. Maeterlinck tells us of “the spirit 
of the hive,” bu. who could tell of the 
spirit of that zoo shop? Every bird, 
and dog, and cat, and rabbit, and guinea 
pig was a separate enthusiast, deter- 
mined on preaching the advantages of 
his own joyful existence. 

A lot of small canines conducted a 
spirited dog operetta under a counter; 
and above the same counter, in a huge 
cage, hundreds of pigeons were con- 
ducting what seemed to be a political 
convention for the nomination of a 
party president. Along a shelf, four 
parrots preached for dear life about 
nothing to nobody, and one lone ban- 
tam cock delivered an unheeded mes- 
sage to the world every half minute. 
Even the monkey seemed to say, “It is 
good to be a monkey!” and the very 
goldfish were almost sprightly. 

But nothing was more impressive 
than the seven or eight cats with very 
light eyes, which sat about in mystic 
attitudes, transcendentalized above or- 
dinary catdom, as if in this animal mil- 
Jennium they had forsworn the fleshly 
temptations of birds and rodents. They 
never so much as noticed the Japanese 
waltzing mice under their noses. 

But dominant over all the other joy 
demonstrators, from dozens of shelves 
of cages, little and big, about a million 
rapid-fire canaries sang at the top of 
their voices, and proclaimed the secret 
of a happy life. 

Henry stopped at the dog counter, 
which was just alongside a_ heating 
stove. He wondered how much of him 
would thaw out before they told him 
to go. But no one told him to go. A 
little ruby spaniel came running to him, 
brimming with affectionateness; and 
when he picked it up, its little tongue 
began to slap at his soiled face like a 
paint brush over a barn door. Still no 
one said, “Go!” 

Frau Hern, the mistress of the shop, 


had not failed to see him, for she saw 
everything. She sold a cylinder of bird- 
nesting to a man who took a voluble 
German departure, and then she ap- 
proached this young vagrant by the 
stove. Frau Hern had instincts, and 
went by them. She was none of your 
modern reasoning females. 

“Vould you like to vork by here?” 
she asked him. 

Henry almost dropped the spaniel. 
“Work?” he said. 

“My hussbandt he iss got the fefer. 
The fellow we haf, he iss kvick, but he 


dor’d be careful. You like animals, 
yes?” 
“Sure. Do you mean that?” 


“T don’d say vat I don’d mean.” 

And Henry stayed in the zoo shop. 
After he had hunted work two weeks, 
work came and hunted him. The world 
is a waggish old thing. 

Now, it happened that Henry al- 
ready had a home, right in this very 
city—or had had it till he ran away 
from it four years ago. His father was 
a widower, and manufactured cigars. 
Now, he loved his son, but he under- 
stood his cigars. Henry played hooky, 
and he thrashed him. Henry disap- 
peared. 

Henry thor:ght he ran away because 
of the thrashing, but, of course, what 
made him run away was the thing that 
made him play hooky, and that had 
also made him, at the age of four, dis- 
sect his toy engine, and at eight his 
*h. ‘At fifteen he had wanted to pull 
what 


wat an 
the r-voandet rie 1 se 
tne over-yonde tO pieces an ec 


it was made of. 


Now, at nineteen—he knew. 
But why had he come back to the 
city? 


Henry stayed at the shelter that night, 
and was on hand early the next morn- 
ing, learning from the other fellow how 
to water the cages and mix the feed. 

This other boy was a rat-eyed, sleek- 
haired person, whom Henry hated on 
sight, and who despised Henry for 
being a “dumb broot boob.” He called 
him other names, too, as “lilac artist” 
and “buckwheat king,” and Henry re- 
sponded with the epithets “glue head” 
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and “goop.’”’ Had there been room, 
they’d have fought. 

“IT was dotty in the dome when I 
took the woik,” the goop complained. 
“IT ain’t no boid fan-ceer, or toitel-dove 
palooloo. My talents is buried here. I 
was born for something better’n being 
head waiter in a canary café. The pup- 
pies puts kinks in me coco. You can 
stay here with the canary Carusos and 
the spaniellettes, you fried-eyed farmer ; 
but me for the Bowery without the 
bow-wows—get me?” 

“God, how I hate him!” Henry said 
—to himself. And the first day passed 
in simmering hostility. Henry resented 
being farmered, and having his globe- 
trotting triumphs ignored. The goop 
revered only what was insular; stories 
of thrilling Western adventure—some 
of it partly true—bored him. He was 
unmoved by the causes that differentiate 
Deming from Duluth, or a stock farm 
from a gold camp or a lumber mill. 

“Cheese the dead-eye dope, you late- 
bloomin’ lollypop!” he would wearily 
remark, and Henry would think of nice, 
lonely places where he could do mur- 
der unseen. 

“What do you call yourself?” he 
would retort ‘An American, | hope 
not! You cheap little Robinson Cru- 
soe on your little Manhattan Island! 
My country ‘tis of thee, little island by 
the sea! Do you know what a country 
is? And they'll let you vote for presi- 
dent when you grow up, you asphalt 
hero, you hand-sewed bunch of baled 


hay!” 

And the goop would be ribald with 
mirth, 

“Pipe the line o’ talk the Nore’s Ark 
boob hands out! Kill it, kill it, child; 
don’t let it suffer! Vintage of fifty- 
seven, you are, fresh and young in 
your language like a cold-storage egg!” 

The goop was only seventeen, but 
he was xons older than the traveled 
and patriotic Henry. 

All this enmity the frau saw, and 
when she had watched Henry, she knew 
that she could go on trusting her in- 
stincts. That afternoon, when the 
goop was away on an errand, she pain- 
lessly extracted portions of the boy’s 
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history. He was longing to tell some 
one who would understand, but a con- 
trariwise reticence always bobbed up, 
so that, while he was truthful about the 
hooky and the thrashing, he fibbed 
about his name, which he said was 
Black instead of Lard. 

It was the unconscious egotism of his 
youthfulness ; he fancied that some one 
might come up and nab him and say: 
“You are John Lard’s boy, and you ran 
away and disgraced him!” 

“Iss your father alife alreadty?” the 
frau asked, regarding him out of her 
keen, good eyes. She was spacious and 
stately, and every night she went home 
to Jersey City and the husband who 
had the fever. 

“Yes—he’s alive. 
book.” 

“Did he marry again?” 

“No. They told me that at the fac- 
tory.” 

“Vy don’d you go by home, Hein- 
rich? He iss lonesome, that father. 
Vat for a kind are you? Iss it not a 
heart you got on the insides, no?” 

“I guess—when I've got some 
clothes’—he blushed — furiously—*I 
guess I will go. 1 guess I treated him 
bum, all right. Maybe he'd see me. 
Why, he must be fifty now!” 

Nineteen says fifty with the exclama- 
tion point. 

“Heinrich,” she said that night, when 
she and he closed the shop after the 
goop had disappeared, “you might 
schlip nighttimes in the little room by: 
the back of the store. It vill safe your 


He’s on the phone 


money. To-morrow I bring the bed- 
clothes, yes?” 

Now, he had a dollar bill that she 
had advanced him, and already the 


mere meals to come out of it had put 
imaginary holes in that bill, till it 
seemed more like a slice of Swiss 
cheese. He escorted her to her car, 
and at that the frau gave her instincts 
another plus mark. She was smiling 
as the car bore her away. 

“Heinrich,” she said, as she left him, 
“don’d forget your poor, lonesome 
father that is lonesome!” 

He hadn’t forgotten. 

He could even see that father now, 
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a ruddy, bald little man, reading papers 
and going through tobacco journals, 
and making columns of figures. There 
had been another time when he had 
thrashed Henry. There used to be two 
old canaries, which the old man liked 
because his wife had loved them. 
Henry had liked them, though he was 
fonder of dogs and horses. One day 
he had opened the cage—and_ the 
canaries had never come back. 

After the thrashing, the elder Lard 
had explained why canaries shouldn’t 
be turned loose. 

“The cats will get ’em, Henry. They 
ain’t used to hustling for themselves— 
like the sparrows do. They couldn't 
get food or build nests. We can only 
do what we’re brought up to do, re- 
member that.” 

“Poor pop!” thought Henry, in bed 
at the shelter. “I guess it jolted him 
some when I cut loose. Maybe he is 
lonesome. Maybe he’d like to see me.” 

That Maybe had brought him to New 
York. 


Next morning the goop—it was his 
last day—and Henry carried on their 
linguistic fight as they grated carrots, 
and mixed the seeds and ant eggs, and 
fed and watered the inmates, before 
Frau Hern arrived. Then the goop de- 


parted for fresh meat, and the frau 
handed over a bundle to Henry. 
“Some of my hussbandt’s clothes, 
Heinrich. Try ’em on, To-morrow iss 
Sundtday—a long day for a lonesome 
old man. I pay you too little for you 
to vait till you buy clothes. No, no, 


Heinrich; go to see him to-morrow. 
Ach, vunce I had a son! My hussbandt 
—if he could see little Vilhelm valk 
in by the door, like you valk in by your 
father’s door to-morrow! Ach, boy, 
.don’d keep avay from your father that 
moment when you valk in by the door!” 

Not saying anything, but blushing, 
Henry took the bundle into the little 
storeroom. 

The door of the shop opened, and the 
first customer of the day came in. 

“Ach!” cried the frau, going for- 
ward, all smiles. “It’s you yet! So 


10! 


You don’d be buying 


” 


early alreadty! 
birds yet again so soon! 

“Now, Frau Hern!” cried the little 
bald and ruddy man, also all smiles, and 
looking a little sheepish, too. “Yes, of 
course, I’m buying a bird. Why not? 
You want to sell em, don’t you?” 

“But you haf elefen yet! Are you 
crazy mad for em?” 

“You cheated me on that last one. It 
don’t sing. Say, what’s that bird?” 


“Tt don’d sing. It’s a Japanese 
crow.” 
“T know it don’t, bnt say, ain't it 


handsome? Ain't it!” 

He began to walk around the shop 
as women do at bargain sales, looking 
everywhere at once, and watching the 
birds like some kindiy disposed eagle 
who wanted to pounce. 

He took no notice of the other ani- 
mals, but he looked at the birds with 
the lust of the fancier, the bird lover, 
who has let his fancy run away with 
him, and knows it, and can’t help it. 
He had a funny way of hunching up his 
shoulders almost to his ears every now 
and then, whenever he was caught by 
the song of some particular bird. 

The frau set out her three best 
singers, and, of course, they wouldn't 
sing, and he walked about restlessly, 
piercing the multitudinous cages with 
his gleaming, kindly eyes. He wore 
an immense diamond ring, and gray 
spats, and his lips twitched as if his 
subconsciousness were whistling to the 
canaries, 

\t this moment Henry came from the 
storeroom, clad in his borrowed clothes. 
They were short, and gave him a sort of 
molted look about the wrists and ankles, 
but they were eloquent of mended 
cleanliness. He was coming down the 
shop when he caught sight of the gleam- 
ing, eager, ruddy little man. 

“My God!” he said, and stopped. 

“Yes, frau,” the ruddy one was say- 
If you say he sings, 


ing, “I trust you. 
he sings. I want your best bird this 
time. To-morrow’s my boy’s birthday. 


He was a fine boy! He was a genius! 
That boy’d have been president if he’d 
lived—though I say it! I tell you, he 
had a brain in his head. Yes, nineteen! 
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Now, hear that critter? It is singing, 
that finch! I'll take that one, I think. 
But say, what about that crow?” 

Henry stood by the pigeon case. The 
monkey was watching him anxiously. 
When Henry heard the ruddy one’s 
words, he went pale. Inside him, some 
voice, the voice of some one of his sub- 
conscious personalities, was saying in- 
sistently, “Your father, you God-for- 
saken gazook! Your father, you God- 
forsaken gazook!’’ over and over. 

And just then the goop came back 
with the fresh meat, and, seeing Henry 
in the funny, short clothes, he burst 
into a great, loud laugh: 

“Pipe the gazeebo! Mother, mother, 
let a tuck out o' me! He thinks it’s 
Palm Beach, and the palooloo’s going 
bathing!’ 

At the blatant outburst, the frau and 


the bird fancier both turned. Henry 
felt his father’s eyes meet his. 
“T’'ll take the finch, then, frau. And, 


darn me, if I wouldn’t take that crow, 
too—if I just had room! But I guess 
the finch’s enough. You ought to hear 


the bunch of ‘em sing when I come 
home at nights! They know me! 
They're company, all right. Here's 


some cigars for the herr.” 

He smiled at the whole bird shop in 
an absent-minded enthusiasm of ap- 
proval, while the frau tied up the cage, 
and then he took it greedily, and left. 

“But, darn me, if I don’t like that 
crow!” was his parting ejaculation. 

“They look fine, Heinrich,’ beamed 
the frau. “They don’d fit so bad, either. 
You like ‘em, yes?” 

“Yes,” said Henry. 


“You look nice in ’em. He'll be 
proud of you!” 
“Yes,” said Henry. He took off the 


clothes, and half an hour later he was 
buying a ferry ticket at West Twenty- 
third. He was going back West. 
“Genius! President!” he said to him- 
self, scorning, and maybe aching, too. 
“Now, Henry, ain’t you proud of your- 
self? Why don’t you go up and say to 
the old man, ‘Here I am, your presi- 
dent!’ Yes, he’d be dead crazy to have 
you come home, he would! You ain't 
his son, anyways. His son’s the kid 
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that stopped living for him, when you 
ran away four years ago. ‘Oh,’ he'd 
say, ‘excuse me—but, no, you ain’t no 
relation of mine. No boy of mine could 
be what you are!’ 

“And if he didn’t say it—how would 
you spoil his notions of what he’s got 
to fancying his boy would have been? 
Ain't he better with his canaries and 
crows? You bet he is! You're just 
like them birds you let out of the cage 
that time—the cats ain’t got you, but 
you ain't built no nest, you ain’t done 
nothing after all your fancy flying.” 

If Henry had been a girl he’d have 
cried, After a little while he added: 
“It is my birthday to-morrow! I'd for- 
got. Well, | guess the old man can 
have it—I don’t need it, and he does.” 

But Henry had something almost as 
good as genius, if less convenient—hon- 
esty. And he remembered the dollar 
bill and Frau Hern. He could stand 
having her think he’d run off with the 
money—though he hated it—but he re- 
membered how she'd be placed, the 
goop leaving at noon to-day, and no 
chance to get any one else by Monday, 
which he understood to be the big work- 
day at the zoo shop. 

The end was, that, although it took 
a lot of deciding, he stayed right on the 
ferryboat and went back to Frau Hern, 
to stay out his promised week. He 
reached the shop just at noon. 

With whatever lame lie he explained 
his absence, the frau didn’t believe him; 
but she believed Henry, if not his lies. 
The goop was just departing, after 
being paid, 

“Where’s your Palm Beach bunch of 
the glads, Heinrich?” this unpleasant 
person teased. “You do look so cute in 
short dresses! Did you pipe that bald- 
headed guy in here this morning? Look 
out you don’t get crumpey on _ the 
canaries like him, you dumb broot boob 
—you chambermaid of the Spitz-Wall- 
dove Hotel!” 

“If you don’t get out of here,” said 
Henry, “I'll put a crimp in you that it'll 
take a steam roller to straighten out! 
I’m just aching for a chance to do it, if 
I am bigger’n you!” 

The goop grinned 





but departed. 
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3efore she left that night, the frau 
made his little shake-down in the store- 
room. “Undt to-morrow you put on 
the clothes, undt go see the father, 
Heinrich?” she said. “It’s Sundtday, 
undt I don’d be here—but you go?” 

With more skill this time, Henry 
lied: “Yes.” 

Now, John Lard, esquire, maker of 
the Graciosa Cigar—ten  straight— 
wanted what he wanted when he wanted 
it. And ever since he had left Frau 
Hern’s that morning, he had been think- 
ing of that Japanese crow. It hopped 
about in his brain as if his brain were 
its cage—he could see it distinctly, blue- 
black, with golden bill and throat lin- 
ings, like an end man with mouth 
painted yellow, instead of red. 

To-morrow was Sunday. Yet all day 
to-morrow he might be getting ac- 
quainted with that bird, all day long. 
But to-morrow the shop was closed. 

At ten that night, when his birds 


were asleep, he called up Frau Hern 
at her Jersey City number. 

“Ach!” came her amused voice. “My 
hussbandt iss better—we play _pot- 


y. Well, if you can’d vait till 
Mondtday, go early in the morning. 
The boy schlips by the storeroom at the 
back. It iss a fine crow.” 


sheesey. 


Henry was alone with his birds, too. 
They were asleep. Also, the rabbits 
and guinea pigs, and all. Sometimes 
there was a little feathery stir in the 
cages, or the rustle of straw, but the 
zoo shop slept. Henry himself was just 
about to sleep—up till now he had been 
thinking. And two things had hap- 
pened to him—one was a realization. 

His father must have cared for him, 
after all—because it had made him 
dotty to lose his boy. 

Now it did seem hard not to go to 
him. But the logic of nineteen said no. 
It was better for the old man to pre- 
tend he was dead than to know what 
he was—a failure. The other big thing 
was a thought—a hope. 

“Maybe,” thought Henry, “I can 
brace up and be somebody. Then I can 
come back—lI won't be no president, but 
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maybe I won’t be a failure, either. 
Maybe he’ll die while I’m at it—but I 
can try.” 

After that he dozed off. 

Out in the shop the door had noise- 
lessly opened from the street, and some 
one had entered. The ruby spaniel, 
which slept beside Henry, set up the im- 
pulsive, indiscriminate bark of puppy- 
hood. Henry waked with a start, 
listened—and peeped into the shop. 

“By God,” he whispered, “if I don’t 
think it’s the goop!” 

A sensation of exquisite delight came 
over him. The goop was burgling the 
zoo shop! Of course, he didn’t know 
anything about Henry sleeping there. 
Another figure insinuated itself through 
the door. Yes, the goop spoke—it 
was he. 

“Oh, joy! Oh, delight!” murmured 
Henry. And then, with a great yell, he 
launched himself down the aisle upon 
the bird thieves. 

The dogs all set up a mad, wild bark- 
ing—and the robbers made a scramble 
for the door. 

“No, you don’t!” shouted Henry. 
And they didn’t. It was a great fight. 

And the dogs, and the pigeons, and 
the parrots helped—even the bantams 
in the cage at the rear. 

The second robber got 
Henry lay on the floor, with his head 
split open, and clung to the bleeding 
l to a 





away, but 


goop as he would have clung 
brother he was saving from drowning 
Only, he was saving the goop for the 
police. 


“T got you now! I guess you'll stay 
tied a spell! You low-down, rat-eyed, 
God-forsaken, glue-headed gazopk!” 
And at each epithet he rammed the sleek 
head of his enemy among the splintery 
seed cases, while the ruby danced and 
led the chaos of dog barks until the 
watchman came—and the police came— 
and the ambulance was coming—and 
an automobile. 

That automobile belonged to and was 
driven by John Lard, maker of the 
Graciosa Cigar. He couldn’t wait till 
Sunday—he had come at midnight for 
that crow. 
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shouted the bird fancier, 
leaping from the machine. ‘The sec- 
ond time they’ve done it! Got ’em, of- 
ficer? My God, the frau’ll be crazy!” 

“Got one of ‘em. Feller held on to 
him—by the face, and hair, and any- 
thing he could lay hands on. He’s 
fainted.” 

The officer bent over the prostrate 
form of Henry. 

“They didn't get that crow? 
all right.” 

John Lard, whose first care had, in- 
deed, been the safety of the crow, re- 
turned to the fascinating scene, where a 
handcuffed bird thief reposed by his 
prostrate captor. 

“I saw both of ‘em in the store this 
morning,” he said, leaning over. ‘Lord, 
but he’s bloody!’ For Henry’s face 
was bathed in the life fluid of himself 
and both his antagonists. Just then he 
began to come to. 

“Now, my boy, what’s your name?” 
said the officer, anxious to nab the evi- 
dence as it emerged from the abyss of 
the unconscious. 


“Burglars !”’ 


No, he’s 
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Henry made a groping motion—he 
was smothering in blood. 
“What's your name?” 
officer coaxingly. 
“Lard—Henry Lard,’ gasped the 
prostrate one feebly—and fainted again. 
Just then the ambulance, making the 
blunder of promptitude, arrived. 


repeated the 


It was the next day—Sunday. The 
cigarmaker’s house was gay, not only 
with a dozen canaries and their songs, 
but with flowers, and sunshine, and joy. 
Frau Hern stood by a table that had 
wine on it, and there was a big chair 
with cushions, 

Presently an automobile drew up out- 
side. A ruddy man came in, helping the 
weakish steps of a big. grinning, pale 
youth with a bandaged head. All the 
canaries sang, and a black Japanese 
crow opened a huge yellow beak and 
smiled. 

“Ach!” said the frau, beaming, and 
wiping away atear. “It iss the moment, 
Heinrich! It iss the moment ven vour 
father sees you come in by the door!’ 


wi 


DREAMS IN 


ESTRANGEMENT 


O TELL me, love, we meet within your sleep! 
hat on a sudden opens wide a door 

And there before your eager eyes onze more 

I stand expectant, glad the tryst to keep! 


For so you come to me, bringing each night 
An ever-growing rapture, new yet old, 
While all the thousand mysteries unfold 
That close again at waking and the light. 


Could I but know that you with longing wait 
These fleeting hours when, loosed from pride’s decree, 
Wayfarers twain we wander glad and free— 
O, then, my heart, no day were desolate! 
ALICE FELICITA COREY, 























AZHEN I was younger than I am 
now I had a trick—in which 
I suppose I took some sort of 
foolish pride—of mentally 
card cataloguing my acquaint- 

This was, of course, the worst 





ances. 
kind of intellectual snobbery, for al- 
though I labeled the people I met— 
and even the familiar ones I knew and 


loved—as “types,” yet, looking back, | 
see that I never so classified myself. In 
short, in the last pitiful analysis, | was 
a being unique in my own eyes amid 
the myriads of the populous earth—an 
individual. 

It gives me now a kind of spiritual 
blush to think of it, as if | could hear 
my own maturity laughing with supe- 
rior tolerance at my youth. | even im- 
agined, I remember, that this system 
of mental classification was known to 
me alone—as if half the young fools in 
the world were not at that moment 
complacently practicing it. It was not 
a habit that I came to outgrow, but 
one from which I was divorced in an 
.fternoon. 

l'ate, chance, or opportunity—I find 
they are much the same—has made of 
me a civil engineer, so that my long 
working hours are spent out of doors 
for the most part. But I have never 
gotten over a certain bookish inclina- 
tion. TI practically grew up in my fa- 
ther’s big, comfortable library—a won- 
derful place in sunshine or lamplight, 
where the breeze came cool through the 
broad, low windows in summer, where 
big logs cracked forth cheer in the win- 
ter and dancing flames whispered in the 
chimney throat; a wonderful place, 
neither somber nor gay, but a neutral 
ground where Romance might stamp 
with rapier drawn, or Tragedy gasp out 


its pain, or Love stretch forth her white 
arms in sweet surrender. The tall book- 
cases bounded a world large enough to 
satisfy me; I found my friends, and 
even my enemies, compactly contained 
in the long rows upon their shelves. 
Even yet, with my scant hours for read- 
ing, the very sight and feel of a book 
have an almost magical quality, an ob- 
long package of paper and print that 
opens potently into a round and lively 
world. I have never judged myself a 
soft sentimentalist, and yet ] find that 
I cannot even write of them without a 
thrill. 

I am, then, by nature a reading man, 
and by occupation a man who has little 
time to read. | work sometimes ten 
hours a day six days in the week; but 
most of Sunday is my own, and all the 
evenings of the week, and Saturday has 
an inviolate hour in which I lay in my 
week’s supply of books. It is hard for 
me to imagine people buying books by 
telephone or letter; it is like getting’ 
brook trout at a fish market. My books 
would lose much of their zest for me 
if I could not them from the 
crowded counter and carry them home 
myself. 

One late July Saturday two years 
ago—lI had been earning my own living 
for a little more than three years—] 
was in a big Fifth Avenue bookstore, 
submerged in the momentous pleasure 
of book buying. The place seemed an 
oasis, for it was cool and pleasant for 
all the abnormal heat outside, and the 
green-striped awnings tempered the 


choose 


glare of the street gratefully. The 
breeze from some electric fan stirred 
the turning pages in my hand. I was 


serenely content. 
For some time I was dimly conscious 
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of a voice that I knew, or that seemed, 
at any rate, half familiar. I closed my 
ears to it. Then I heard it again even 
through my conscious abstraction. And 
this time I put down my book and lis- 
tened shamelessly, for an order was 
being given, and the list of titles would 
have fired my interest in any one. I 
have to grope for a word to describe 
that list of books. But one adjective 
should cover them all—they were all 
linked by one quality, a quality of in- 
tense vitality. I knew them—every 
one of them; they were books of mus- 
cular mentality, of love or struggle or 
adventure, or all three, sentiently hu- 
man, of life in the living, stripped bare 
of theory. 

Every one has experienced that un- 
canny procedure by which a name, men- 
tally groped after, springs, abrupt and 
positive, from the subconsciousness. 
Mental striving seems to have nothing 
to do with it. As far as we can see, 
the mind labors blindly and without 
avail, and then suddenly from some 
treasury deep within us, some dark and 
secret storehouse, the word or name 
leaps into mental view, born complete 
and full grown, as the armed Athena 
sprang from the head of Jove. It was 
in this manner that I found myself sud- 
denly possessed of the name I sought 
for. 

“Calvin Grayson.” My mind no 
sooner accepted it than it strove to re- 
ject it again with a laugh. - According 
to my theory of men, Grayson would | 
about as likely to order that shouting 
band of books as I would be to commit 
a highway robbery. In a flash of 
amused remembrance, I saw him as I 
had known him in college, ambling half 
wearily along the street in a manner 
at once lax and refined, or drooped 
gracefully above his desk in a gentle 
flame of enthusiasm over one of the 
damnable books he delighted to read. 

Pah! How I hated those books of 
his—long, zsthetic tales which he told 
me with pedantic fervor were very jew- 
els of style! They may have been, for 
all I know—I was never able to wade 
through one of them—but if they were 
that was certainly their only excuse for 
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being. They were all about shadowy, 
intellectual people who were chiefly can- 
cerned with their own thoughts and the 
vague problems of a supposititious ex- 
istence, unpleasant figures of smoke, 
whirling complacently into oblivion. I 
felt strongly about them, I remember ; 
they stifled me; they made me sick. 
Why on earth should I have thought 
of Grayson? Some trick of that voice, 
perhaps. I listened to it again—hearty, 
breezy, and refreshing, with nothing 
of Grayson’s languid intonation about 
it. And yet—somehow it was Gray- 
son’s; as if his vocal organs had been 
borrowed for the moment by some 
merry viking. I put down the volume 
in my hand, and strolled about the 
many-colored mountain of fiction be- 
fore me to have a look at this miracle. 
[It was Grayson, right enough, al- 
though for a moment I stared at him 
incredulously, for he was as trium- 
phantly changeling as his voice and his 
literature. He looked taller and some- 
how firmer, as if all his life he had 
been a wilted plant whose roots had at 
last struck down to live water. He 
used to have a certain weary beauty; 
now this had disappeared. His was 
still a figure to draw the eye, but the 
fineness had gone. His soft 
olive complexion had reddened and 
roughened. The fine line of his nose 
—an absurdly delicate feature, of which 
I had always suspected him of being 


classic 


vain—had lost its definite beauty. 
There was a white seam high on his 
right cheek bone, and another that 


slashed across the newly firm chin and 
stretched to the flat, hard muscles of 
the jaw; and these two blue 
white in the bluff ruddiness of his face, 
gave him at first glance a sinister ap- 
pearance. But his mouth was a laugh- 
ing mouth—grown redder and fuller 
of lip, it seemed to me—and his eyes 
were laughing, too, for all their bold 
brilliance. I stared at him. 

The clerk—a little man I knew well, 
and who looked like a magnified and 
bearded black ant—came up with a neat 
parcel under one arm, a dexterously 
carried pile of books upon another, and 
murmured something about wishing to 


scars, 
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confirm the order. Grayson turned, and 
I saw for the first time that he was 
not alone. 

“They’re all right, aren't they, 
Hilda?” he asked, in that new and joy- 
ous voice of his. 

The girl—or perhaps I should call 
her woman; she was both—who had 
been standing half obscured behind 
him, moved forward to his side to 
glance over the titles of the books the 
salesman offered. 

I had always thought of Grayson as 
aloof and sexless as the creatures he 
read about. He was one of the people 
| had mentally pigeonholed, and here 
he was, not merely clamoring to be re- 
indexed and changed, but wrecking my 
whole carefully constructed system. 
What imaginable right had he with a 
girl like that? 

She was altogether lovely—not tall, 
but of good height, for she just reached 
to his shoulder, and he was something 
over six feet. She had that golden- 
crowned, exquisitely tinted fairness 
that I have always imagined the Norse 
goddesses had, that extreme fairness 
that nevertheless holds so much color. 
Her eyes were very deep and blue, and 
her lips red and charmingly fashioned. 
She scarcely seemed American; her vi- 
tality was too joyous, too sparkling, too 
unveiled. Her beauty fairly flashed in 
the soft-toned lights of that shop, like 
a waterfall in the forest, or a poppy in 
a wheat field. Why were they to- 
gether? What could a woman like that 
see in Grayson, our dreamy, driftless 
theorizer, our irreproachable Calvin? 
But, for that matter, what was I seeing 
in him? Certainly but little that my 
positive tabulation called for. 

As I stared she turned from the sales- 
man with his extended armful of books 
to glance up at Grayson. It was merely 
a swift little uplifting of the face and 
eyes, a natural movement of the head 
—women have so glanced up from time 
immemorial, I suppose. But about this 
there was something different—a little 
change in her exquisite coloring, per- 
haps; a certain vital eagerness in her 
whole pose, a stir of light in the azure 
depths of the eyes she turned to him, 
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as if her soul, actually aspiring, burned 
there lambently in violet flame. It fair- 
ly stunned me. I had gazed upon some- 
thing as pure and naked and unashamed 
as truth, as vivid as realized immortal- 
ity. 

Grayson smiled at her; and then, be- 
fore I could look away, the vision was 
veiled again. She did not seem to 
shroud and drive back her soul, as other 
women do, but to drop this flimsy sort 
of barrier between herself and the eyes 
of the world. I imagined that I still 
caught the gleam of those hidden fires, 
that her only reticence was a high un- 
consciousness. As her eyes left Gray 
son she glanced about the shop proudly, 
gayly, still unconsciously, until I sup- 
pose my staring wonder caught her, for 
the hand she laid on Grayson’s arm 
tightened, and he looked up and saw 
me. 

He recognized me instantly, and, to 
my surprise, fairly shouted my name 
aloud. Then, with three great strides, 
he was beside me, and was crushing my 
hand in his until he swung me half 
around and began thumping me with a 
strange, awkward glee upon the back. 
I say awkward because | felt, even as | 
winced beneath his blows, that he was 
doing something unaccustomed, at- 
tempting something that he had had 
little practice in. It seems ridiculous 
to say that a man could thump you in 
an unskillful manner, yet that was my 
impression, and it was a vivid one. It 
added distinctly to the surprise that his 
whole boisterous conduct was giving 
me—conduct absolutely foreign to my 
notion of the man. If I could have 
thought of him as drunk it would not 
have added one particle of comprehen- 
sion. 

“Here, Hilda,” 
you to meet Tom Parish. 
Mrs. Grayson.” 

She crossed to us before I could 
move to her, and Grayson caught up 
her hand and placed it in mine—an ac- 
tion at which she laughed aloud, but 
which she accepted without embarrass- 
ment. She smiled at me joyously. | 
suppose, too, that she gave me some 
verbal greeting. She must have, for | 


he called, “I want 
Tom, this is 
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remember the lilting thrill of her voice. 
But for the life of me I can’t remember 
what she said—it does not matter. I 
only know that I was shaken out of 
all self-possession. I have met plenty 
of women, but never one so encom- 
passed by the aura of femininity, the 
poignant charm of her sex. 

I talked in a daze. The three of us 
probably only exchanged commonplaces 
—I do not know. I only know that 
somewhere behind my thoughts I was 
commencing to like Grayson, and at the 
same time traitorously regretting his ex- 
istence. I found myself harking back 
to the wild tales I had so avidly de- 
voured winter nights before the log 
fire; found myself, in a kind of mad 
vision, armed and on horseback, stoop- 
ing as I galloped to snatch into the sad- 
dle before me this Well, no mat- 
ter, I probably did not make an open 
fool of myself. If I did they both must 
have been used to such demonstrations 
—they lived in a world where there are 
many weaker-headed men than I am. 

Whatever I was saying was inter- 
rupted by the return of the salesman. 
[ found myself being thumped in fare- 
well by Grayson, who was shouting an 
invitation for me to visit them into 
my ear. I paused under the green- 
striped awning to look back into the 
shop. They were much as I had left 
them. I caught the pure gold gleam of 
her hair in that twilight where Grayson 
seemed to stand like a shadowed vi- 
king, and as I looked, her hand went to 
his arm again, her head turned with 
that graceful, aspiring movement. | 
turned my back upon them, and stum- 
bled off into the tarnished glare of the 
hot midsummer sunshine. 

[ had walked half a mile up the pant- 
ing, bedraggled avenue when I heard 
myself hailed, and a hansom clattered 
up to the curb beside me, the doors 
swinging open in invitation. Leslie 
Shippen, an older man whom I had 
known slightly in college, stretched out 
a hand of greeting. 

“Hello, Tom!” he said. “Better get 
in before the ambulance gets you. This 
isn’t a day to be trifled with.” 

[ climbed in obediently beside him. 
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“What on earth’s the.matter with 
you?” he asked. “It doesn’t seem to me 
there is much enthusiasm in your greet- 
ing. Do you realize you haven’t seen 
me for a couple of years? I believe the 
sun has got you. You were going along 
the avenue like a superheated sleep- 
walker. I shouted until I made a spec- 
tacle of myself before you so much as 
paid any attention to me. Where do 
you want to go? The club? Right-o! 
It’ll be the best place for you. You can 
get decently cool there. Say, what is 
the matter with you?” 

“Did you ever happen to know Cal- 
vin Grayson?” I asked. 

“Good Lord, I should say so!” said 
Shippen. “You wait till we get to the 
club. I know what’s your trouble now 
—you’ve run into him somewhere—into 
them probably, both of them. Of 
course it would be both of them. They 
say they go everywhere together. I 
thought they would.” 

“You know her, too?” I asked, in 
slow amazement. 

Shippen nodded. “Yes,” he said, “I 
know her, too.” He turned in the cab 
to look at me. Then he laughed softly. 
“Yes, that was the way I felt, too.” 
And he added, half under his breath: 
“Ali men must feel so.” 

“How?” I asked, although I could 
feel myself flushing with a moral cer- 


tainty that he read my _ confused 
thorght. But he only shook his head 


at me, and gazed out dreamily at the 
sweltering avenue. Nor did we ex- 
change another word until we were 
seated in the darkest and coolest corner 
of the almost deserted club grill. There, 
having refused my offer of a julep, he 
sat for a long time scowling down at 
the glass of iced vichy and milk that he 
had finally decided upon. 

“T haven’t been home long,” he said 
at last. “I have been taking a sea trip 
—did you know it?” 

He glanced up at me interrogatively, 
and then looked down at his glass 
again. 

I felt uneasy. It seemed to me that 
there had been something suspicious in 
that look, something at the same time 
suspicious, defiant, and apologetic. 
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“Where have 


1 said. 


“No % 
been *” 
“You have heard nothing about me?” 


you 


He paused frowningly. “Oh, damn it 
all!” he burst out at last. “You'll hear 
sooner or later, so 1 may as well tell 
you myself, and get it straight and over 
with. | have been sobering up’ 

“You!” I said, in amazement 

“VYes—I. You wouldn't think it, 
would you, trom what you knew of me 
in college?’ 

He ran his long, brown fingers 
through his hair, and | noticed for the 
first time that it was thin and already 
quite gray. His face, too, had new and 
bitter Ines although the tanned skin 
was healthy and the flesh firm 

“No, you wouldn’t think it,” he re- 


rate. “and you're not going to have 
any reasoi to think it in the future, 
either. I can’t imagine now by what 


moral laxity I let myself go. Probably 
few men—drinking men, that is—can 
conceive of their weakness. 
never mind all that—the long and short 
of it is that I woke up one morning 
in a hospital where I had been for two 
or three days, it seems, with a sudden 
comprehension of the road I was trav- 
eling on. 

“My wife, God bless her—yes, I’m 
married, more shame to me, to as sweet 
a little woman as there is in the world 
—had never so much as remonstrated 
with me—she’s not the lecturing kind-— 
and when | got out of the hospital and 
told her what I proposed doing she 
backed me up in it, and—— Well, any- 
how, I put my newspaper job away for 
safe-keeping—they liked me at the of- 
ice, from the old man down—and took 
a job as able seaman on a little sail and 
steam tub that went from New York 
to Seattle by way of the Horn. 

“She generally did, that is. She was 
a tramp, with no regular routes, but she 
usually went around the Cape, stopping 
at any of the foolish little islands north 
f the equator where there might be 
any possible business, or that happened 
to please the vagrant fancy of her own- 
ers. She put in at many Central and 
South American ports, too, but she was 
known as a teetotal ship, an varticu- 


\Well,, 
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larly specified with the captain—an old- 
fashioned skipper from Maine, who 
was so abstemious and so sympathetic 
that I suspected him of some alcoholic 
past himself—that I was to have no 
shore leave until we got into Seattle. 
I figured that if I hadn’t gotten my 
thirst* where it belonged by Seattle I 
would ship from there around the 
world, and see what that did to me.” 

He slid his glass to and fro on a wet 
spot on the table. 

“I didn’t have to go any farther than 
Seattle,” he said. “1 took the first train 
for home from there. My wife met me 
at the station with a trunkful of things, 
and we kept on straight to New York. 
We are going to the mountains to-mor- 
row on a sort of second honeymoon 
her idea, and just like her. She is shop 
ping to-day, and has turned me loose 
upon the town; said she wanted me to 
look up some of the boys, but I know 
what she did it for, and she is right, 
for | do need confidence. Just the 
same, vichy is good enough for me. | 
am sure enough now, but for all that 
lam not going to take a chance on the 
other stuff.” 

He ordered an enormous cigar, and 
lit it luxuriously. “J am not forget- 
ting Grayson,” he said, leaning back in 
his seat; “we’re coming to him. He 
was a passenger on the Ortnoco—my 
tub, you know. 

“1 tell you, it bored me. I never liked 
him or his ways, and as far as I could 
see he had gotten worse if anything. 
I felt as if I had troubles enough of 
my own without having to put up with 
Grayson. My nerves were all torn to 
shreds; I was in for a fight of will 
power with a weakened equipment, and 
to have Grayson mooning around and 
draping himself languidly about the 
deck seemed adding a pretty poignant 
insult to my already aggravated injury. 

“Don’t think that 1 minded the dif- 
ference in our standing aboard; I was 
a member of the crew because I wanted 
to be; anybody with passage money can 
be a passenger. I was proud enough 
to be able to ship as able seaman, and 
I knew that he. could not possibly 
have done so. Any ability is worth 
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while. No, it was simply that I want- 
ed to have my fight out alone where 
nobody knew me, and that Grayson, 
even in college, always made me fidg- 
ety. He was such an absolute ass, you 
know, with his swan-song manner and 
sterilized philosophy. Oh, he was de- 
cent and all that; he was never a Social 
snob, only an intellectual one. 

“But he used to perambulate around 
after me when I was doing my work 
—doing anybody’s work, anything to 
take my attention off the agonism in my 
brain—and pester me with thoughts on 
somebody else’s thoughts, as if either 
his or theirs were of the slightest im- 
portance. What cid I care about some 
rotten theory of life when I was won- 
dering if I could live? Theories never 
got any one anywhere—unless it were 
the madhouse. It is what people do 
that counts. 

“T told him once that an untried hy- 
pothesis of life was about as valuable 
to me as a concept of food would be 
to a starving man. We had been four 
days at sea, and I was feeling pretty 
vicious ; but I couldn’t make him angry ; 
anger was too red and energetic for 
him; he was merely irritated, and irri- 
tated in a way that made me want to 
lay violent hands upon him. 

“T got into the habit of elaborately 
insulting him, partly to stop his trail- 
ing me about, and partly through a sav- 


age instinct that a good fight would 
have been worth a lot to both of us. 
He was my size and more, and, for 


some mysterious reason, well set up 
and muscular, for all his languid car- 
riage. Muscles seem to have grown 
on him as they grow on some inactive 
wild animals. He was strong enough 
in all conscience—strong as the passive 
elements. 

“T had made the mistake of telling 
him indefinitely that I was taking the 
voyage for my health. It was true 
enough—even my physical health was 
not of the best, as you may well imag- 
ine—my shame was too new and too 
vivid for frankness with a man like 
Grayson; I simply couldn’t bring my- 
self to tell him that it was my moral 
being that was really out of order. 
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“And it was this search for new 
health, this cruise after normality, that 
inspired him with the idea of a bond 
of sympathy between us, for although 
he was as healthy as anybody could be 
who had passed all his existence in the 
aloof, false shadows of life, with his 
back toward reality, yet I suppose his 
soul’s gorge must have begun to rise 
at last against the nauseous pabulum 
with which he had always crammed it, 
for some nerve specialist had startled 
him out of his dreamy wits by telling 
him he was on the verge of nervous 
prostration. 

“That is about the best way in the 
world, I fancy, to make a man a true 
neurotic. If Grayson had not been as 
healthy as a young, boa constrictor it 
would probably have accomplished the 
impossible, and made him a worse mess 
than he was. It did enough. That bond 
of sympathy seemed to my _ tortured 
fancy a detestable filament that he had 
stretched like a spider web between us. 
I could not seem to brush myself free 
of the man; he took as sickening and 
persistent an interest in my problemati- 
cal mental state as he did in his own. 
I used to pray for a tidal wave that 
would wash him overboard—clear the 
decks of him. 

“At Bermuda my prayers were in 
some sort answered. We did not run 
into any storm there, but we took on 
two new passengers, who came to share 
with me the burden of Grayson’s atten 
tion lhe man was a feeble old fel- 
low, shriveled and burned out by trop- 
ical fevers and fierce ambitions, a crea- 
ture almost consumed, yet still in a fury 
of fire. He was mostly Spanish, | 
think, one of the great army of exiled 
Central Americans who live on intrigue 
and gunpowder, a fierce old hawk 
whose talons were red with the blood 
of his kind. Grayson told me he was 
a coffee grower. He may have been, 
but he was put on board with fifty cof- 
finlike boxes that gave perceptible bal- 
last to our tub, and that bore an amaz- 
ing resemblance to the freight I have 
seen shipped to an arsenal. His name 
was De Alvirez. 

“The girl with him was his niece, 
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fresh from some convent or other, who 
was traveling with him as far as Peru, 
where she was to be left in the care 
of some other relative. All this I 
learned from Grayson as we crawled 
down the slow, monotonous weeks 
across the equator. Fortunately you 
have seen her; I could never attempt 
to describe her to you. Her mother 
was a sister of De Alvirez, and her 
father, from whom I imagine she drew 
most of her physical appearance, was 
a Danish adventurer named Neilson, 
who had made his fortune in the Bra- 
zilian diamond mines. They had both 
been dead for some years, Grayson toid 
me, 

“She had seen practically nothing of 
the world; more than half of her life 
had been bounded by the high wall of 
her convent; and yet there was not a 
man aboard who was not stirred and 
troubled by her coming, who did not 
turn as she passed. Not a man, I tell 
you—not even Grayson. If the devil 
had put her, like a siren, om a charted, 


dangerous reef, our vessel at least 
would have been piled up there. I think 


you understand; you have. seen her. 
\Vhy, man, | love that loyal little wife 
of mine more than anything in the 
world, and yet my head turned with the 
rest. 

“Tt wasn’t a matter under control of 
reason or volition. Take my case, for 
instance; my marriage is the best and 
holiest part of my life, and yet if old 
De Alvirez’s niece had ever troubled 
to stop by me one day when I was at 
my deck scrubbing and asked me to 
murder the captain, who was my bene- 
factor, and elope with her in a lifeboat, 
| think there is an even chance that I 
should have done it. I don’t pretend 
to know why; I certainly didn’t love 
her; it was just because—because 
Hang it, man, you have seen her; you 
must know what I mean unless you are 
different from all the rest of us. 

“The captain himself, who was prob- 
ably about as girl proof as any man 
living, and who was stiff as one of the 
masts, was a different man with her; 
as for Mr. Burke, the mate, he and his 
infatuation soon became the talk of the 





ship. He was one of the hard, old- 
fashioned kind now—thank God!— 
rapidly disappearing from the seas. 


Every one on board disliked him, from 
the captain down. He was a good nav- 
igator, and a man of undoubted physi- 
cal courage—‘Bloody” Burke my mess- 
mates called him—and there his vir- 
tues ended. 

“I don’t suppose he would be called 
an immoral man; he stood outside of 
the pale of morals. He was no more 
immoral than a bear or a tiger—just a 
fierce animal of a man, accustomed to 
going ruthlessly forward for what he 
wanted. Aside from his duty, which he 
knew well, restraint was impossible to 
him. Before she had been on board 
three days he had begun to make a sort 
of fantastic love to Hilda Neilson. 

“The man’s very crudity evidently 
interested her. 1 suppose it was like 
being wooed by a primitive man. She 
was fresh from a convent, you must re- 
member, tremendously attracted by the 
sparkle of mere existence itself, and 
she allowed herself the indiscretion of 
flirting with him. If she thought about 
the matter at all, she probably supposed 
that she could lash him into submission 
as the lady in the circus does her less 
dangerous tiger. Sut probably she 
never considered the matter; she just 
flirted with him as she did with all the 
rest of our circumscribed little world. 

“Tt was all very innocent on her part; 
she could not have had any idea of her 
power; she had seen but little of men, 
and she found playing on their heart- 
strings as easy as breathing, and much 
more entertaining. It wasn’t as if she 
had singled him out, for she smiled 
upon all of us; it was only that, being 
what she was, she never should have 
risked smiling on Mr. Burke. 

“Tf she was rash in her treatment of 
Burke, she was above criticism in her 
attitude toward Grayson. I said she 
smiled on all of us, and so she did at 
first, but only for a little; it was not 
long before she began avoiding Gray- 
son. He impressed her at first, I think, 
with his world-weary good looks and 
his long, graceful body. For a time he 
and the mate were the chief contenders 
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for her favor, and then suddenly burke 
had it all to himself; and I surmised 
that Grayson must have been talking 
over his theories of life with her. She 
came to openly avoid him except when 
she used him as a goad to Burke, which 
was about as unnecessary as pouring oil 
on a house afire. 

“T won't deny, though, that it amused 
me. I was glad of any distraction. I 
was much better by then, but not so 
well that I did not have many tor- 
tured hours which the contemplation of 
poor Grayson somewhat distracted and 
alleviated. 

“It was not long, however, before I 
1ad distraction enough and to spare. 
I have read plenty of stories of storms 
at sea, and I remember that they used 
to be a regular diet with you; but either 
I am lacking in imagination and liter- 
ary grasp or words are poorer instru- 
ments than either of us imagined, for 
the storm that hit us when we were 
beating out from New Guinea was as 
much beyond my previous comprehen- 


sion as the after life must be to the 
deceased pillar of the church. 
“Wow! What a storm that was! 


Never tell me the Pacific has a monop- 
oly of the real gales; I have seen the 
Atlantic sample, and | know. We were 
blown east—or, rather, east-southeast— 
and for three whole days it seemed to 
me that we spent most of our time un- 


der water. Why the tub lived at all 
was a marvel past comprehension. 
When the storm suddenly left us we 
had the vaguest idea of our position, 


a nice, long crack in the shaft, and no 


masts at all. The deck had_ been 
trimmed clean—masts, funnels, boats, 
bridge, everything gone. It was like 


the head of a bald convict, with here 
and there a short stump sticking up in 
piteous isolation. 

“Of course we set to work tinkering 
the shaft, and trying to get sticks of 
some kind on her, but much good what 
canvas we finally managed to find did 
us. That blow, when it went, went ab- 
solutely ; in my opinion, it had used up 
all the air on the South Atlantic—we 
simply rolled in a kind of hot suffoca- 
tion. 
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“To add the crowning touch, old De 
Alvirez quietly up and died without a 
word to any one. We had known that 
he was not very well, but had not 
thought his condition particularly seri- 
ous, and nobody—unless possibly his 
niece—had had much time to think of 
him at all. We buried him with as 
much ceremony as we could manage un- 
der the circumstances, with the Spanish 
flag draped over the sack—Spain, the 
captain figured, was the nearest thing 
he had to a country, although he was 
exiled from half a dozen little repub- 
lics—and Bloody Burke read the serv- 
ice out of a Spanish breviary, having 
some knowledge of the tongue. Gray- 
son could have done it better, but he 
wasn't either an ecclesiastic or an offi- 
cer, so the captain had to let Burke do 
it, although even he must have seen 
that Burke looked more like a pirate 
than a priest. 

“Trouble began almost immediately. 
We had only the haziest idea of where 
we were, but we were certainly well 
out of the regular lanes. It had a cu- 
rious effect on the whole company ; it 
was much.as if we had been wrecked 
on a desert island. Discipline grew 
more slack; there was less cohesion; 
command lost something of its luster, 
and commen sailors began to assume 
an unusual individualism. It must be 
at such times as this that ships’ crews 


mutiny; not from a definite sense of 
wrong, but from a restless discontent 
and an abnormal feeling of individ- 


uality. 

“We did not mutiny; it did not come 
to that ; but mutiny hung above the ship 
like an ugly, loose bowlder on the edge 
of a precipice. The crew was moody— 
sullen for the most part—and orders 
were obeyed with a dragging delibera- 
tion. Through it all drove Bloody 
Burke, fanning the embers at the same 
time that he beat down the flame, turn- 
ing restlessness to anger and fierce re- 
sentment; but by his authority and hot 
strength beating down any openly mu- 
tinous expression. He would shout an 
order, and follow it with a blow, and 
if the blow brought a snarling protest, 
as it almost always did, he would drop 
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every vestige of restraint, and, roaring 
aloud, would fall upon his man with a 
crazy fury which swept everything be- 
fore it. 

“Even Grayson, a passenger, did not 
escape. He remonstrated with Burke 
one morning about something, and the 
mate promptly knocked him down, and 
kicked him where he lay, until Gray- 
son finally staggered to his feet and 
made the best of his way to his state- 
room, with Burke following at his heels 
and driving him along with kicks and 
cuffs. I saw it, and somehow it sick 
ened me to see Grayson hunching along 
like a whipped dog; for, after all, he 
was a man of breeding, and he at least 
was not under the shadow of Burke’s 
authority, so that his cowardice, it 
seemed to me, was an insult to all the 
rest of us. 

“That’s rather vague, but I think you 
can understand what I mean. It was 
a disgusting sight, but in a way it rather 
amused me, too. Grayson had come 
after local color, and he was finding the 
life exactly what his formula called 
for. The captain saw the whole af- 
fair from the bridge—I am certain he 
did—but, oddly enough, he did not in 
terfere. He was a man of plenty of 
courage, but I think he had no stomach 
for what might have been an open rup- 
ture with Bloody Burke. 

“The worst of it was that Hilda Neil- 


some of it, Not the first 


son saw too. 

part, I think—although I can’t be sure; 
she may have been standing in her 
stateroom door all the time—but she 
saw the last part right enough; the t 


of them—the outraged philosopher and 
that roaring devil, burke—passed right 
in front of her. It shocked her; I know 
that; but I could read nothing else. 
Since her uncle’s death she had kept 
much to her room, and she seemed too 
tired for any great emotion. I think, 
though, that she must have been as 
much disgusted with Grayson as I was, 
She avoided him more than ever, and 
her indifference became a positive 
scorn. 

“But her manner changed even more 
to Burke. Heaven knows what the 
poor child must have thought. I don’t 
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suppose that she had ever seen a man 
give absolute rein to his temper before, 
that she had ever half dreamed what 
sort of a beast Burke could be when it 
pleased him to let go of himself. He 
did love her in his way, and he had 
managed to act pretty decently with her. 
3ut that time she saw him for the plain 
wild beast he was, and she must have 
had much the sensation of a person 
unexpectedly waking up in a tiger's 
cage. She should have had if she 
didn’t ; any of the rest of us would have 
infinitely preferred a tiger to Bloody 
Burke—and an almost helpless boat 
wandering outside of known bearings 
is the most accurate imitation of a cage 
any one could well have. 

“Tf she were frightened, though, she 
did not show it. She did avoid Burke 
—avoided him openly—but rather as if 
he had disgusted her than frightened 
her. It must have been hard, for to 
all intents and purposes Bloody burke 
was master of the ship—a crazy mas- 
ter—and she had been left all alone. It 
was a hard place for any woman all by 
herself among a lot of restless, half- 
irresponsible men; for Hilda Neilson it 
was about as impossible as any situa- 
tion well could be. You can imagine. 
She is the kind of woman I’ve always 
thought Helen of Troy must have been, 
the kind that men will fight over, will 
fight for if necessary—not to defend, 
but to possess—there is all the differ- 





ence in the world. 

“Gravson came to me the day after 
his beating, and actually asked for ad 
vice It must have begun to dawn upon 
him that he knew a little less of the 


world than he supposed. And he want- 
ed my advice because—sic—he knew 
that I was married. He told me sol- 
emnly that he intended getting married 
himself, that he loved Hilda Neilson 
past all knowledge and belief, and that 
he had decided to marry her. I laughed 
at him; I couldn’t help it. He told me 
that Miss Neilson had*given him little 
encouragement—and then he was angry 
because I laughed at him. 

“Took here, Grayson,’ I said at last, 
‘granting what you say, your devotion 
and all that, do you think you are ex- 
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actly the sort of man that would appeal 
to Miss Neilson? Of course, I don’t 
know what she thinks, but from what 
| have seen of her it seems to me that 
she would prefer some one—shall I say, 
and I don’t want to hurt you too much 

more red-blooded? [Tor that matter, 
is she herself your ideal? I don’t seem 
to remember that any of the people you 
think are so interesting bear the small- 
est resemblance to Hilda Neilson. 
\What can you see in her” 

“He left me at that, with great dig 
nity, if rather disconsolately. He 
walked a little way off, and then turned 
on his heel and came back. 

‘l only wanted to tell you, Ship- 
pen.’ he said, ‘that I am going to marry 
her.’ 

“| wonder if you ever realized the 
strain of pertinacity in Grayson? I 
never did, but it was there for all that. 
He gave himself a willing victim to the 
fixed idea. He had made up his mind 
to marry Hilda Neilson, and no rebuff, 
no series of rebuffs, could shake him 
for a moment from his purpose. He 
reminded me of a dog, a sleek and beau- 
tiful animal, always approaching cau- 
tiously, slinking away at a word in fear- 
ful timidity and dejection, always re 
turning hopefully, timidly, cautiously, 
cringingly, certain of his rebuff—but 
returning nevertheless. 

“He had lost his self-assurance; 
through the wounds of his encounter 
his indolent vanity seemed to have 
oozed away, leaving his soul an empty, 
flaccid thing. All his life, | imagine, he 
had been upborne by an unquestioning 
conceit, and now, with this prop torn 
away, he was bewildered and afraid. 
It was a strange thing to happen to a 
man—to have armor and _ weapon 
stripped from him at the very time he 
had greatest need of them—at the very 
time he was first stirred by purpose and 
desire. Imagine falling blindly in love 
with a girl who has found you first tire 
some, then despicable ! 

“And the unfortunate method of his 
necessity was the worst he could have 
chosen with Hilda Neilson. She had 
no softness for timidity, no stomach for 
lowliness; why should she have had? 
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Every drop of blood in her was mar- 
tial, adventurous—the fiery Spanish 
blood that had lived for generations 
the Norse 


upon warfare; shouting 

strain that for ages had found its 
greatest happiness in facing man’s 
greatest terror—the unknown. = She 


could have understood a hot man, a 
truculent man, or a laughingly ruthless 
man ; an egoist of deeds she might have 
liked, but an egoist of thought, who 
displayed upon occasion physical cow- 
ardice, apparently gave her a sort of 
spiritual nausea. The answers his per- 
sistence called from her were gibes, 
brief verbal lashings, and toward the 
last frankly open expressions of disgust 
before which Grayson would shrink 
away, in stunned humiliation, only to 
presently return. 

“His-case almost immediately became 
ship’s property, the only break in the 
gloom and angry discontent that pos 
sessed us. The crew, naturally enough, 
despised him; but they felt unrecog- 
nized gratitude for the diversion he fur- 
nished them; and then a few, through 
sheer perversity, | suppose, commenced 
to find something to admire in him. I 
came upon one of them once watching 
Grayson and Miss Neilson from the 
shadow of the funnel. His mutinous 
discontent was forgotten, and he was 
rubbing his hands together gleefully 
over the diverting spectacle. As [| 
passed, he reached out and plucked me 
by the sleeve, drawing me into the 
shadow beside him. 

“‘TLook at him!’ he said. ‘Look at 
him! That buck certainly is one hawg 
for punishment!’ 

“And it was true that if Grayson had 
at that time one redeeming quality this 
was it—he ‘was a hawg for punish 
ment.’ He could endure more than it 
seemed possible for a man to stand; no 
heat of scorn could turn him from his 
determination. 

“I’m sure I don’t know how it would 
have all turned out if the affair had 
been allowed to run along in a natural 
manner—I almost said, come to a natu 
ralend. Doth phrases are wrong; there 
was nothing usual about it anywhere. 
Certainly she never would have mar- 
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ried him, and equally certainly Grayson 
would never have given her up; even 
if she had married some other man, I 
doubt if he would have ceased his im- 
portunities. 

“To be sure, in all this time he had 
never quite come to an absolute pro- 
posal. He told me that himself, told 
me because he was nerving himself to 
it; but I don’t suppose that he ever got 
within hailing distance of such a thing. 
I don’t know how it would have ail 
turned out without outside interference. 
But that is rather a worthless specula- 
tion, isn’t it? After all, fate is a real- 
ity. Men do follow their destinies; 
ordained events do happen; forces that 
seem foreign, in the eternal order of 
things, drop waveringly into line. 

“Before open mutiny came to us, be- 
fore the growing discontent burst into 
the red flower of bloodshed, our broken 
shaft was patched up, the strained en- 
gines gotten into repair, and we were 
feeling our way briskly back into the 
lines of travel. The very smudge of an- 
other steamer’s smoke upon the horizon 
cheered us all wonderfully. The men 
went willingly about their business, or- 
ders were obeyed with alacrity, and in 
a day or so the music of the water over- 
side, the splash and gurgle and ripple 
at the bows, the cool lap of the commo- 
tion our own speed engendered, the 
steady chant of the thrashing screw, the 
sonorous undertone of the engines—all 
merging into that mystical chorus of 
Forward and Somewhere that sailor- 
men love—drew and laughter 
from the men themselves; and mutiny 
became a dimly remembered nightmare. 

“For all his swiftness of motion and 
suddenness of temper, the mate was a 
slow-minded man. He had worked 
himself into a fury of combativeness; 
he had acquired a tremendous potential 
to war against growing opposition to 
his will; and, with opposition suddenly 
dissipated, he was left brimming, as it 
were, with a pugnacity that lacked ob- 
jective, rather ridiculously casting about 
him, seeking whom he might devour. 
It was perfectly natural that he should 
turn to Grayson as a godsend. 

“In the days of driving work he had 


songs 
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had but little time to observe Grayson’s 
courtship; probably he had never no- 
ticed it at all, although, as I have said, 
it had been the ship’s most lively topic. 
3ut I doubt if he had ever even thought 
of Grayson from the day when he had 
kicked him along the deck. He had de- 
termined to have Hilda Neilson him- 
self, and although he had set aside his 
own love-making, such as it was, under 
the necessity of keeping the crew in 
subjection, it had always been at the 
back of his head; and naturally it had 
never occurred to him that a man whom 
he had driven as easily as he had driven 
Grayson could, by any remote possi- 
bility, still be in his way when at last 
he was free to follow his desire. 

“But now, as time was given him for 
making his conquest, when, in unoc- 
cupied moments, he roamed the ship in 
search of Hilda Neilson, he was for- 
ever stumbling over Grayson—Gray- 
son stammering unwelcome conversa- 
tion, Grayson going dejectedly away, 
Grayson creeping persistently back— 
and it enraged him. He was eager to 
be enraged. He longed for any excuse, 
I think, for violence of temper or body. 
We—the crew—watched it all gleeful- 
ly, whoever witnessed one of these en- 
counters retailing it carefully to his less 
fortunate comrades. Every one hated 
Bloody Burke, and rejoiced in his per- 
plexity and confusion. 

“Grayson became daily a growing 
wonder to us; it was plain that he was 
afraid of Burke, patent that he wished 
him. To thé 


above all else to avoid 
J ¢ ‘orn was add 


hurt of Hilda N 
ed the pain of his physical cowardice 
But he grew no less persistent ; whether 
Miss Neilson drove him away herself 
or whether he was shouldered insolent- 
ly aside by Burke made still no differ- 
ence; he came back again as surely as 
the swaying needle turns northward. 
“Burke was trying, perhaps, to hold 
himself in some check, sensing the harm 
his former open brutality had done his 
love-making. He knew that Miss Neil- 
son avoided him. But for all that, three 
times he lost control of himself. Once 
he thrust Grayson away with a shove 
that was more than half blow; once he 
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struck him openly with his clenched 
fist; and the third time—Grayson being 
particularly persistent—he kicked him 
sprawling onto the deck, and stood over 
him, growling oaths down upon him, 
and daring him to get to his feet—a 
dare that Grayson did not accept. 

“T found Calvin Grayson later, hud- 
dled under one of the lifeboats, his face 
dirty and tear-streaked, his shoulders 
heaving with sobs, and in his eyes the 
most pitiful confusion I ever saw in 
the eves of any man. He was puzzled 
with the world, himself—everything. 

“And yet the next day he = struck 
Burke—a foolish, little, glancing blow, 
to be sure, but a blow for all that. 

“That, and the rest of it, | saw my- 
self, 

“\Who can tell by what mental 
processes, conscious or subconscious, 
women arrive at their choices, determi- 
nations, actions? lor myself, I think 
that these processes are usually so com- 
plex, their concretion so interwoven 
with a thousand delicate strands of mo- 
tive, that women themselves would find 
them difficult to untangle, or directly 
explain. 

“You would think, wouldn’t you, that 
as Hilda Neilson was so pursued, so 
constantly threatened by Grayson’s per- 
sistent boredom, and the very actual 
danger of Burke’s fierce animalism, that 
she would have obscured herself, and 
dimmed the lure of her beauty with all 
the art of her sex? But this was pre- 


cisely what she did not do. She avoid- 
ed both Grayson and Burke, to be sure, 
as much as she could without actually 


shutting herself away; but that was all. 
She seemed to make no attempt, when 
she was about, to render herself—well 
—less provocative. She had plenty of 
beautiful clothes, and she wore them. 
The marvel of her beauty was a grow- 
ing marvel; to all of us, I think, she 
grew daily more lovely. It was per- 
haps some excuse for even that final 
ferocity by which Bloody Burke over- 
turned once and for all the tense and 
uneasy balance of things. 

“T had watched her all that morning 
as I went about my work. For a little 
while she had sat in her steamer chair, 
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reading, and then, leaving her nook, she 
had strolled restlessly about, until final- 
ly she came to rest by the stern rail, 
where she leaned, looking down into the 
water, as if the constant, foaming drive 
of the screw in some way soothed and 
contented her. She looked happier than 
she had looked since her uncle’s death, 
and once as I passed I heard her sing- 
ing softly to herself. 

“Lovely? She was more than love- 
ly. She was dressed in some soft, filmy 
thing of azure blue that must have very 
nearly matched her eyes; the sun was 
glinting in her hair, which the wind had 
somewhat disordered, so that little, 
golden tendrils escaped to curl about 
her small ears and play about the white 
nape of her neck; and she looked girl- 
ishly soft and slim, and yet more than 
a girl, as if the tenderness of her youth 
clothed a passionate intensity, and all 
the potent inheritance of womanhood 
lay half asleep beneath that lithe virgin- 
ity. It was so that Burke found her as 
he came striding aft. 

“He had probably been looking for 
her. I saw him when he was about 
amidships, and when J think he caught 
sight of her. He came on a little way, 
and stood looking at her, throwing back 
his head as he looked, until I saw the 
gleam of his eyes and the sultry wave 
of color that swept over his face. His 
hands opened and shut spasmodically, 
and as he came on I saw that he swayed 
uncertainly, although I do not think 
that he had been drinking. In Burke 
at least 


there was no complexity; he 

was no more indirect than a tiger. 
“As you may imagine, I came as 
near to them as | dared, for the air 
was electrical with impending crisis, 


and I was not only very curious, but 
quite certain that Miss Neilson would 
presently welcome help of some kind. 
I was cautious, too, for, like the rest 
of the crew, I had felt more than once 
the weight of his anger. 1 doubt, how- 
ever, if he even saw me. 

“Tle came up and stood beside her, 
staring down at her and moistening his 
lips with his tongue. And she looked 
up and saw him—staring; and, after a 
moment, turned half away from him, 
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looking out over the water as if he had 
not been there. I was near enough to 
see that her color changed, and I think 
that she, too, must have sensed a crisis, 
and would have been glad to get away 
if she had not known intuitively that 
any decisive mévement of hers would 
precipitate it. 

**See here,’ said Burke at last, ‘I 
want to talk to you, and I guess you 
know what about.’ 

“She turned a little farther 
from him. 

“*T had rather you wouldn’t talk to 
me at all,’ she said. ‘I have told you 
that before. You have no right to an- 
noy me.’ 

“It’s too late for that sort of non- 
sense,’ said Burke. ‘You understand 
me well enough. I want you, Hilda; | 
want to marry you.’ And he put his 
hand upon her arm. 

“She drew away from him angrily. 
‘You forget yourself, Mr. Burke,’ she 
said; ‘you forget our positions. I am 
a passenger, and you, as an officer, are 
supposed—are bound—to protect me. I 
tell you, I wish to be left alone.’ 

“Burke laughed, and put his hand 
upon her shoulder. And at that she 
lost her head, and struck him in the 
face; and before I could get to them he 
had swung her up in his arms, crush- 
ing her against him, and bending his 
head as he searched for her lips, while 
she fought against him with ‘a surpris- 
ing strength and fury. It was all the 
matter of an instant; she may have 
called for help, but I am not sure. All 
[ know is that I sprang toward them 
as quickly as I could, and that in spite 
of that Grayson was there before me. 
He seemed fairly to flash between us, 
and then it was that he struck that fool- 
ish, little, glancing blow I told you of. 

“But I am sure that it was the sud- 
den appearance of that wild face rather 
than the blow that startled Burke so 
greatly that he let Hilda Neilson slip 
from his arms and thrust herself away 
from him. 

“He snatched for her again, but she 
eluded him; then, with a roar of curses, 
he turned upon Grayson, and this time 
he meant murder. 
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“With his second blow he floored 
him, and began stamping upon him and 
kicking him along the deck, until Gray- 
son sprang to his feet, and struck feebly 
at him once more, and then suddenly 
turned and ran, dodging and leaping 
along the deck, with Burke fairly at 
his heels. 

“In the end Burke cornered him, 
driving him up beyond the capstan into 
the narrow wedge of the bow, where 
he had him at last at his mercy. 

“We had run after them—Hilda 
Neilson and I—and side by side we 
stood watching them. I am sure | 
meant to interfere, to help Grayson if 
I could, but for a moment I stood still, 
in that witless pause of paralysis that 
comes to us sometimes when we are 
brought up standing before some un- 
usual horror. Every one has seen men 
fighting, but the sight of a full-grown 
man bent on taking the life of another 
with his naked hands is not—thank 
God!—a common experience. And I 
had the added horror of seeing that 
Grayson was making no attempt to. de- 
fend himself. 

“Even as I watched, one of Burke’s 
blows opened a gash on Calvin Gray- 
son’s cheek, so that he fell back with a 
little moan, and the woman beside me 
shrieked aloud—a _ strange cry—of 
fright and appeal and anger—or so I 
recollect it. But I did not even look 
at her, or at Burke’s burly back and 
flailing arms, for something in Gray- 
son’s bleeding face caught and held my 
attention 

‘Terror had been there an instant be 
fore, and now terror was blotted out by 
a swift shadow of pain, and it in turn, 
and as swiftly, by a look of puzzled 
wonder. And then, if any man ever 
saw a miracle, I saw one. It is hard to 
believe that a man’s whole nature may 
change in a breath—the tick of a watch 
—but I tell you I saw it—I saw it as 
plainly as I see you sitting there. 

“Change? J] don’t know that there 
was a change exactly. It was more as 
if his real nature had been sunk deep 
in the Grayson we knew, sunk and 
caught in those unknown depths by 
some filament that had suddenly 
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snapped, so that now it rose, as it were, 
to the surface, clearing his eyes, flush- 
ing into his cheeks, filling and stiffening 
every muscle and fiber of him. I knew 
it—I saw it—and the moment after I 
saw Burke stagger under the force of 
an unexpected blow. 

“T had been horrified, but I was hor- 
rified no longer. Only a decadent can 
look on slaughter without horror, or 
on fair battle without some thrill of 
that primitive joyousness common to all 
men. And, man, man, it was a battle! 
The new Calvin was lithe and quick 
and tireless, and absolutely, uproarious- 
ly happy. Burke scarred him across 
the chin—you may have noticed it—and 
broke his nose, for all I know. That 
was all he could do, though; and those 
two times Grayson had _ insolently 
turned his eyes aside to look at Hilda 
Neilson—to smile at her! 

“He was as strong as Burke, and 
many times as quick and agile, and he 
fought with a sort of raging gladness 
that I cannot describe to you. It is 
what berserk may mean, for all I know. 
Sometimes he shouted aloud—not 
words, but a great, joyous roar—in a 
voice I scarcely should have known, 
and fell upon Burke as if the exchange 
of blows was the keenest of life’s pleas- 
ures to him. It was in one of these 
shouting rushes that he finally drove 
home the blow that ended the matter; 
and while I was still watching Burke’s 


knees tremble beneath him, and_ his 
heavy slump to the deck, Calvin stepped 
past him without so much as a side- 
long rlance, and strode over to us 


g 
“| looked up at him, still marveling, 
and offered him my hand; but he didn’t 
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see me. Those new-lit, glowing eyes of 
his were upon the woman beside me, 
and I turned to follow them. 

“Her face was turned, uplifted, and 
those azure eyes of hers seemed almost 
black for a moment as they looked up 
into Grayson’s scarred ‘face. It was as 
if she suddenly had drawn away the 
curtains from her soul, as if her secret 
self floated up toward him. So they 
stood for a long moment, and then 
Grayson laughed and swung her up and 
kissed her, and her arms went about his 
neck—and I turned and stumbled away 
as best I could. It was something to 
have seen, but I had no right to it. 
That look of hers—it was the strang- 
est thing Shippen paused help- 
lessly. 

“I know,” I said; “I know; I saw 
it not half an hour ago. I don’t sup- 
pose I ever shall forget it. It was a 
sort of unveiling.” 

For a long time neither of us spoke. 

“Do you suppose,” I asked at last, 
“that it was the punishment or her 
scream that changed him?” 

Shippen shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he said. ‘Who can know? All 
[I do know is that they were married 
as soon as we got into Rio—I got shore 
leave for the wedding—and that Calvin, 
by all accounts, is changed for good.” 

“Yes,” I assented; “I have seen him 
—I have seen them both. Shippen, if 
any woman ever looked at me like that 
__ 

Shippen pushed back his chair sud- 











denly. 

“Come on!” he said. “Walk as far 
as the hotel with me. It is a fine thing 
to be alive in a world of miracles.” 


yf ~ 
UNSATISFIED 
THE radiant visions that my youth attended 
By a strange fate have all come true, it seems— 
3ut yet I turn me from the glory splendid 


To cry: 


‘Where are my dreams: 


?? 


ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY PATTERSON, 











SAID a literary person some- 
where: “If my wares please 
no one, it may be that they 
are poor. But if they pleased 
everybody, I should: regard 
them as detestable.” 

The art of writing detestable fiction 
is one to which all novelists aspire, and 
few attain. Yet the secret of it is sim- 
ple. It consists in pleasing the ‘ladies. 
It is the ladies who are the arbiters of 
such elegancies as publishers produce. 
That is quite as it should be. Litera- 
ture, which was once a battlefield, is 
now a department store. In it a writer 
no longer pinks a rival, he provides as- 
sortments of chiffons. 

Assortments we say, for the reason 
that women are all alike in this respect 
—they are every one of them different. 





The tastes of the blonde are not those 
of the brunette. Beauties do not care 
for things that their plainer sisters 
relish. <A nicely freckled girl will de- 


vour rubbish that a spectacled maiden 
would not look at. Fat women have 
preferences that thin women do not 
share. These premises accepted, it be- 
comes obvious that the draper in fic- 
tion must consider coloring, tonalities, 
and girth. 

Perhaps girth particularly, and par- 
ticularly its deceptions. The waists of 
women are as mysterious as the wastes 
of time. Women with no waist what- 
ever, women straight and tall as pop- 
lar trees, will weep at a gentle word, 
whereas those who could use a garter 
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for girdle and who for that reason sug- 
gest extreme spirituality, become wasp- 
ish when luncheon is late. 

Not all of them, of course. There 
are delightful exceptions. We have 
known women that looked like figur- 
ines of Fragonard retouched by Paquin, 
who could be most gracious when they 
had their own way. Women such as 
these never know to-morrow what they 
have read the day before. What is 
more commendable, they do not care. 

On the other hand, women who in 
public appear like angels, and who in 
private do not, usually remember what 
they read; on condition, however, that 
what they have read presents, without 
elucidating, some one of current prob- 
lems: Should marriage be a contract or 
a rendezvous? Should wedding trips 
be longer or more frequent? Must 
every silver lining have its cloud? Mat 
ters of that high order they consider, 
question you about, but do not solve. 

Men are different. Women who dis- 
agree about everything else agree on 
that. But men have a habit, perhaps 
abnormal, of thinking while they read. 
That is a trait that all womanly women 
lack, though superior women cannot 
only think when they read, but talk at 
the same time. There is something un- 
canny in that, but there is something 
still more so. For our virtues we have 
known women who could not only read 
and talk at the same time, but write as 
well. 

As well, yes, yet perhaps not well, 
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and all the better for them. The art 
of writing well is one that has few ex- 
amples and no demand. Popularity 
never annoys any one misguided 
enough to display it. Among other bad 
habits, the art of writing well means 
concision ; and in concision, while there 
is room for such ample brevities as the 
N on Napoleon’s tomb, in which, in 
less than a syllable, an epoch is resumed 
—while for such quintessences there is 
space and to spare,,there is none for 
two-dimensional fiction, for stories, 
that is, that have length and thickness 
without having depth, and which, for 
that reason, are in great demand, par- 
ticularly by brunettes whose evenings 
are long. 

Spinsters of both sexes, widows in 
broadcloth and sashes, other widows 
with no tombstone to show, and the im- 
provident generally—to such as these 
an unmoving picture, filmed in four 
hundred pages, is comforting, sedative, 
and always commended by cautious li- 
brarians ; though in our private practice 
we have obtained good results from the 
inflated proprieties of Tennyson and 
similar songs without ideas. 

But not when the patient was blond 
and pretty. Pretty women care only 
for admiration and chansons d’amour. 
However censorious we may be, we 
cannot blame them for that, or for the 
further fact that they prefer to live 
novels rather than to read them. Yet 
opportunities for realism in romance 
failing, then, when read they do, gen- 
erally what they like is a story in which 
a great deal of eating and drinking is 
always going on. 

Plain women never care for that sort 
of thing. Plain women prefer stories 
of fights to tales of feasting. They like 
to hear of others getting the worst of it. 
That, perhaps, is but human. Perhaps, 
too, it is but human of publishers to 
cater to them. Publishers know that 
the majority of readers are women; 
they know as well that the majority of 
women are plain; and, knowing that 
much, know also that business requires 
that the call for blood should be sup- 
plied. While they are at it, they do not 
stop there. They have an eye—usually 
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averted, yet none the less an eye—on 
women who are ugly and, therefore, 
sentimental. 

Beauty is exceptional, and conse- 
quently alarming. But mere plainness 
is attractive; it is customary in addi- 
tion to being fashionable, and may 
therefore be worn with grace, even with 
dignity, but not with resignation. 
Plain women have too narrowly missed 
it to be ever resigned. It is only ugly 
women who, after a futile sigh or three, 
become so; and it is that which deter- 
mines their taste. 

Stories of fights they do not favor, 
nor yet tales of feasting, but they will 
accept either or both on condition that 
in the core of it all is the novel situa- 
tion of sweetheart and swain vilely 
parted, though always virtuously united 
before Finis comes. 

That original story which was first 
told in Atlantis—unless it happened to 
be in Lemuria—and which, Manvan- 
taras hence, will be retold on con- 
tinents yet to be, appeals as nothing else 
can to women with preferences for 
everybody and attractions for none. A 
story of this kind moved Xantippe to 
tears. For all we know to the con- 
trary, some other story like it may have 
equally affected Mrs. Pankhurst, the 
lovable Cristabel, and the rest of the 
rowdyettes. 

Beauty strums a different guitar. Yet 
the aria, though with variations, re- 
mains the same. For the mere har- 
mony of things, beautiful women 
should care only for beautiful books, 
for Ilichtean tracts on the super- 
sensible and definitive editions of Le- 
conte de Lisle. J/ais va te promener! 
Any extraneous beauty they regard as 
impertinent, and _ logically, perhaps, 
since it tends to infringe on their own. 

Moreover, being by nature generally 
austere—as true beauty ever is—and, 
therefore, reflective, they care little for 
tracts, less for poetry, and not at all 
for fiction. What they prefer is his- 
tory. 

Between a two-dimensional novel 
and a chronicle of the past, the differ- 
ence is not enormous. The historian 
burrows, the novelist borrows. Meth- 
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ods may vary, but the result is the 
same. Both provide exercises in the 
gymnastics of yawning. 

But not to fair women. History to 
them is evocative. They regard its 
heroines as sister souls, and, after all, 
why not? For if there is a word of 
truth in reincarnation, these heroines 
may have been themselves. Not infre- 
quently, they so believe. Personally, 
we have been honored with the con- 
fidences of ladies who were convinced 
that previously they had been Marie 
Tudor, Marie de Medici, Marguerite 
de Valois, this queen or that. 

\VWe regarded ourselves as fortunate 
in being in society so exalted. Yet, 
oddly enough, we never have met a lady 
who thought that formerly she had 
been a drab. It is true that history does 
not say much about drabs, and it is, 
perhaps, equally true that, save when 
visioned by noctambulists like Michelet 
and Quinet, history is inhumanly dull. 
Hence the fiery falsities of the historical 
novel, which Dumas invented, and 
which, when he did, made Hugo foam 
at the mouth. 

“But you violate history!” the bard 
barked at him. 

Dumas nodded: “Et je lui donne un 
enfant.” 

It is that offspring that fair women 
and brave men prefer. 

Like all courageous 
men are very unimaginative. Through 
1 compensatory law of nature, fair 
vomen are the reverse. Their belief in 
intecedent regalia goes to prove that. 
But there are other tokens. Carmen 
Sylva has delivered herself of an ex- 
raordinary amount of rubbish, and so, 
iso, has that fly-by-night Louise, ci- 
levant of Saxony. 

These instances might be multiplied, 
but not indefinitely, yet they go to show 
that when fair women take to writing 
instead of reading, the rest of the literati 
may as well shut up shop. Perhaps, 
too, the rest of us would be none the 
worse, 

Some occultist darkly advised that we 
read books that are good and books that 
are bad, and avoid those that are medi- 
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ocre. The advice is as profitable as ask- 
ing alms of the Venus of Milo, The 
mediocre is what we get, two-dimen- 
sionally at that. 

Since George Moore began waving 
his hat and shouting “Good-by” in 
Latin, there is nobody anywhere for 
whom any one is noticeably greedy. 
Since Maeterlinck wrote himself out, 
there is nobody whom you can confi- 
dently take in your lap—except, possi- 
bly, in Berlin or, more possibly still, in 
Srooklyn. 

Even so, and admitting the poten- 
tialities of these resorts, the larve there 
have done nothing yet, which, however, 
is clearly an advantage. It is far bet- 
ter to have done nothing yet, than to be 
unable to do anything more. 

In spite of which, or, perhaps, pre- 
cisely on that account, the ladies remain. 
and with them the question of proper 
provender. Personally, were our ad- 
vice asked, which it never is, we would 
suggest that they hark back to the 
woods, to the back bookshelves rather, 
and, chaperoned by the caryatides, take 
a promenade with the immortals. 

But that suggestion has a false air of 
originality which we hasten to disclaim. 
There is nothing original about it. In 
common sense there never is. The prob- 
lem, therefore, remains, but the solution 
is simple. It is a mere matter of art, 
and of heart, and of women finally and 
more typically classified. For though 
we have considered the blonde, the 
brunette, the stout, the slim, the plain, 
the pretty, the ugly, and the beautiful, 
there are yet others. There are the wise 
and the foolish. 

That clever women like clever books, 
and silly women stupid ones, is a 
proposition that is, perhaps, self-evi- 
dent. Moreover, one hardly needs the 
higher mathematics to prove _ that 
women who are not clever must be the 
reverse, nor yet that a story that can 
please both the wise and the foolish, 
and, therefore, women of every class 
must be—not a masterpiece, a master- 
piece is a work that seems easy to write, 
yet that no one can duplicate, and no 
publisher wants—but a book torn from 
the vitals of life. 
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Life is not made up of fiery falsities, 
feastings, and fights. At least not ex- 
clusively. It is not made up, either, of 
padding and platitudes. Such things, of 
course, obviously are, but so also are 
eagerness and apprehension, greed and 
hate, passion and despair. To experi- 
ence these emotions is human; to por- 
tray them is art. 

But art, mere art, however good or 
however poor, is never sufficient. The 
cubists appreciate that, even though 
they fail to make us appreciate them. 
That, though, is another gallery. Art in 
literature is handsomely bound and 
never read. There must, then, be some- 
thing else, but not too much of it. It is a 
grave, if general, error to hold that one 
cannot have too much of a good thing. 
It is from too much of good things, and 
also from too much of bad ones, which 
are often better, that the majority of us 
succum>. Yet rarely from two-dimen- 
sional fiction. 

But here again tastes differ. The 
novel that will bore one lady to death 
may incite another to live and write a 
worse one. The obituary notices that 
publishers print teem with just such in- 
stances. For that matter, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to consider any of 
their catalogues and not scrawl on them 
Hic jacet. That is because, however 
ample the catalogue, the index omits a 


criterion. There is no way of telling 
what will tonify and what will tire. 

But a criterion there ought to be, and 
fortunately there is; a criterion poor, 
indeed, and, perhaps, not entirely our 
own, yet, none the less, a criterion. The 
novel that can make a woman abom- 
inate people whom she never encoun- 
tered, adore others whom she shall 
never see, and mourn those that cannot 
die, the novel that can do that will please 
any woman, whether blonde or brunette, 
stout or slim, freckled and spectacled, 
stupid or clever. 

It will please for the reason that in 
the presence of perfection a woman 
who is a woman has but one recourse, 
and that is to love it. But there is, as 
there should be, an additional reason. 
A novel of this kind must be a work of 
genius, for it is genius alone that can 
knock at every heart. 

Talent never does that. Talent makes 
us laugh and forget. Talent supplies 
us with daggers with which to assas- 
sinate time. Talent hits a bull’s-eye that 
others cannot reach. Genius hits a 
bull’s-eye that talent cannot see. 

It is a great thing to be a genius, par- 
ticularly when you are dead. Then you 
surprise the living. Then you know to 
a dot what’s what, and also, and su- 
premely—that which is still more dif- 
ficult—just how to please the ladies, 


ay 


LAETITIA 


O* her embracéd harp Laetitia plays, 
While through its strings her drooping head shows plain 
As in a driven slant of sunlit rain. 
On either side the wires, as I gaze, 
Her swift, unerring fingers find their ways 


Like rosy butterflies 


‘mid yellow grain 


That light and gayly flutter off again 
In rapture of their brief aérial days. 
Some troubadour’s lament her music sings: 
The sweet sounds shiver on my heart like sharp 
Thin icicles that splinter as they fall. 
’Tis not for me Laetitia smites the strings. 
My lady loves her lordly golden harp, 
But me she neither heeds nor loves at all. 


Emity SARGENT LEwIs. 
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Vill.L—THROUGH JUNE 


: Well for those who live through June! 
Great noontides, thunderstorms, all glaring pomps 
That triumph at the heels of June the god, 
Leading his revel through our leafy world.—Pippa Pusses. 





SHE was a very small girl, sit- 
ting on a _ rather nubbly 
hillock of pasture grass, and 
surveying the universe from 
an angle that any one could 
see was quite unsatisfactory. From 
where she sat she could get only a 
glimpse of Wild Water—the one swift 
stream in the vicinity ; her view of Les- 
bane Heights was obstructed by a grove 
already half destroyed by a last winter’s 
lumber gang; and the meadow in which 
she had settled herself was bare both of 
clover and daisy. The outlook was un- 
promising, yet she sat there—rather 
phlegmatically, it is true—and looked 
around and around, as if she expected 
something to appear suddenly—some- 
thing for which she had been waiting. 
The hour was barely five, on a mid- 
summer morning. The meadow grass 
was heavy with dew, and the birds were 
chattering together in every tree at the 
edge of the field. Whoever thinks that 
a summer dawning is a time of peace 
should get up and go out into the wet, 
warm, sweet, talkative world for an 
hour—then he would know better. 
Some one beside the small girl was 
abroad that delicious morning of the 
very first day in June—a woman, tall 
and graceful, dressed in filmy white, 


and carrying a rose-red parasol, against 
the menace of the coming sun. Her 
hair was red, too—not golden red, but 
red with claret tints in it, dark, and yet 
shining, oddly glistening hair even in 
that faint, early-morning light. Her 
face was pale and full of dreams. 
When the light grew fuller, one would 
be able to see that her eyes were purple 
gray. 

She walked slowly across the 
meadow with the dragging, yet restless, 
step of one who is used to much use- 
less walking and pacing to escape her- 
self, and came suddenly upon the little 
girl sitting on the dewy hillock in the 
middle of the meadow. 

They regarded each other gravely. 
Mrs. Carpenter always treated children 
as her equals in intelligence, and her su- 
periors in inspiration. She noted that 
the small girl was dark and pale, and 
looked both wistful and sedate. 

“Good morning,” said Pippa simply. 

“Are you a fairy?” demanded the 
small girl, raising large, solemn, dark 
eyes to the vision. There was a very 
faint hint of hope in the little face, 
which, however, was quickly quenched. 
“No,” she averred, with resignation. 
“You aren't a fairy. You wear a frilly 
thing at your neck like Aunt Helen.” 
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“And how do you know,” asked 
Philippa Carpenter seriously, “that 


fairies don’t wear frilly things at their 
necks ?” 

“Because,” returned the child, with 
equal seriousness, “Bridget says they 
wear green clothes and red caps, and 
some of them just scamper about the 
hills loike ha-ares’-—unconsciously she 
imitated the brogue in which she had 
just heard the phrase—‘‘and some of 
them have—wings!” 

“Do you know,” said Pippa confi- 
dentially, “it’s very nice to find some 
one who knows so much about fairies 
as you do.” 

The large, dark eyes looked vaguely 
surprised. 

“T don’t know,” said the small girl. 

“Some people, you know,” proceeded 
Mrs. Carpenter, “don’t even believe in 
them!” 

“I don’t either,” 
in rather a dreary way. 
you what Bridget said.” 

“But—but Pippa was puzzled. 
“You came out here to see them, didn’t 
you?” 

The small girl considered. 


said the small girl, 
“T just told 





“Not exactly,” she said, in her 
quaintly precise English; “I thought 
they couldn’t be, you know, or they 


would be in Miss Barney’s lesson books. 
But father always says you shouldn't 
believe or not believe a thing till you’ve 
‘vestigated it yourself.” 


It was the first word she had stum- 
bled over. Pippa regarded her with 
amused tendern 

“Do you mind telling me your 


name?” she asked respectfully. 

“June Garston.” 

“What a pretty name! And how old 
are you, June Garston?” 

“Eight.” 

Pippa suppressed an exclamation of 
surprise. The child was so tiny that 
she might easily have passed for five. 

“And why don’t you believe in 
fairies, June?” asked Philippa gently. 

“Because I have never seen any,” 
said June sedately. ‘“And_ because 
father has never seen any. And be- 
cause Miss Barney has never seen any. 
And because Aunt Helen F 
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The list bade fair to be interminable, 
so Mrs. Carpenter interposed hastily: 

“But Bridget—surely Bridget has 
seen some!” 

June shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “she hasn’t. 
believes in them.” 

“And can’t you believe without see- 
ing, little June?” said Pippa softly. 

“No,” said June Garston, still sitting 
on her hillock, “I have to see, my own 
self.” 

Pippa felt a pang of anger against 
the child’s family, who were bringing 
her up without the divine comfort and 
inspiration of faith in things. 

“Shan’t we take a walk together?” 
suggested the woman. ‘See, the sun is 
quite warm and bright now! And, per- 
haps, we might find a fairy ring!” 

The child rose, and trotted politely 
by her side over the meadow down to 
a fringe of birches that skirted the Wild 
Water. Beyond, farther up the stream, 
the trees grew thicker, and the scent 
of wet leaves and grass was intoxicat- 
ing. And Pippa began to talk about 
fairies. She had not thought of such 
things for many years, having a life 
barren of the riches that come from 
close intimacy with little children. 

But she began to talk, and it was as 
if the Elfin People themselves drew 
close in their cloaks invisible to whis- 


But she 


per their arguments into her ears. For 
she spoke of the fairies as only a few 
rare souls on earth can speak—in- 
timately and with the authority of un- 
derstanding She told June of the 


sprites that slide down the long silver 
moonbeams at night, bearing dreams to 
leave on the pillows of sleeping chil- 
dren; of gossamer-winged goblins that 
make the fairy rings with their dancing, 
and lure good men from the road into 
marsh and thicket in a mood of pure 
mischief; of gnomes that delve in the 
black earth for gold and gems more 
wonderful than any ever seen by hu- 
man eyes; of seafolk with shimmering, 
scaly tails, and coral wreaths in their 
green hair; of 

“Oh!” gasped June, when 
paused to put up her sunshade. 

“So you like to hear about the fairies, 





Pippa 
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even if you don't believe in them?” said 
Philippa mischievously. 

“I think they are nicer than the 
I-rench kings or the ab’rigines,”’ she as- 
serted soberly ; these lesson-book beings 
having obviously been her favorites 
heretofore. 

“Oh, please,” she went on, in a little, 
breathless rush, “would you mind tell- 
ing father about them? He'd be so 
int’rested !” 

“Does he like fairies?” asked Pippa. 

“No, but he is always open to new 
‘pressions,’ said June Garston seri- 
ously. 

“And your mamma, dear?” 

“IT have no mamma,” said June, with- 
out sentiment. “When I started to be, 
she stopped.” 

The queerness of the phrase startled 
Pippa, but there was much about June 
Garston that she found startling, and 
also very lovable. 

“Oh!” exclaimed June Garston sud- 
denly, and actually forgot her prim 
manners sufficiently to seize Mrs. Car- 
penter’s hand, “there is father now! 
He's very ‘pendant on his walk before 
breakfast.” 

The next moment they had met Mr. 
Garston fairly, and June had_ pre- 
sented her new friend with the dignity 
of eighty, instead of eight. 

“Father,” she said, “this is a 
nice lady, who knows about fairies. I 
think you ought to hear about them!” 

The two older people smiled as they 
Both succeeded in disguising 


very 


bowed. 
the fact that they were slightly startled 
by the meeting. 

Mr. Garston was a man of fifty or 
more, with sternly set lips that had a 
way of quivering now and again as if 
some winged soul, gentler than his ex- 
terior, were trying to fly out from be- 
hind the barriers set up by his grave 
will. 

If his first instinct was to stiffen, he 

or something in Mrs, Carpenter— 
conquered _ it. For—albeit a little 
vaguely—he invited her quite courte- 
ously to join them at breakfast. 

At another moment Philippa would 
never have dreamed of accepting, but 
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her heart yearned over little June. 
Some one should talk to her father. 

“I'll have breakfast with you giadly,” 
she said, and they set out toward the 
Garston place, high on a grassy hill 
overlooking Wild Water. 

The morning sun had poured a 
golden elixir-into all things that first 
day of June. The grass and foliage 
were more vivid, the sky more brilliant, 
than wont. And something of the sun- 
shine’s magic followed its radiance like 
a secret spell. Little June had become 
a pixy, skipping nimbly over the rough 
places in the way. Mr. Garston looked 
somehow like a druidical priest of old, 
as he raised his bared head to the sun’s 
rays. And Pippa—Pippa, who loved 
the sun like a lover—had put up her 
rose-red parasol, and paced slowly over 
the sweet grass. 

While June, with unwonted youthful- 
ness, pranced ahead, Mrs. Carpenter 
turned to Mr. Garston. 

“Il knew you twelve years ago, An- 
thony Garston,” she said. “I never 
thought you would let your child grow 
up not believing in fairies!" 

“] have always tried to educate June 
along rational lines,” said Mr. Garston, 
seriously but haltingly. “I have tried to 
equip her for such contingencies as her 
life might——" 

Pippa lost her temper. 

“Equip her!" she sharply. 
“You are equipping her for pain and 
disillusionment. Don't you know, you 
silly, silly philosopher, that women— 
even child-women—cannot live without 
a blind belief in the impossible? Don’t 
you know, man, that we must believe 
in fairies? How else do you suppose 
we face life? Women go into the most 
hideous conditions every day, and you 
think it’s heroism! It isn't! It’s be- 
cause they carry around them a sort of 
glamour, and the echo of magic voires 
in their hearts. Oh, Anthony Garston, 
women must believe in fairies!” 

“But,” protested the man, albeit 
weakly, ‘“she—June—should not be en- 
: she ?—in _ believing 





cried 


couraged—should 
things that are not true.” 
Pippa faced him in frank scorn. 
“And what, Anthony Garston,” she 
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demanded, “are the things that are not 
true? Who are you, to assert that the 
hideous everydays are real, and that the 
beautiful dreams are false?” 

The month of June, loveliest and 
richest of the year, crept by in a golden 
leisure. 

Anthony Garston closed his books 
and his dusty study, and went with 
Pippa and little June into the out-of- 
door world, gathering wild flowers, and 
berries, and midsummer dreams. 

The small girl grew more of a child 
each day, and each day, too, more in- 
satiable in her desire for fairy tales and 
fairy talk. And her father used to 
join the two silently and listen to stories 
of dragons, and enchanted castles, and 
the dwarfs of the Black Forest. Pippa 
was very happy in this quiet dream- 
wrapped comradeship of three—yet 
there was always a rift and flaw. 

Much as June loved to hear about the 
fairies, she never really believed in 
them. Much as Anthony Garston de- 
pended on the new and softening in- 
fluence that Pippa had brought into his 
life, he never felt for her a sincere sen- 
timent. She was to him something ex- 
otic and beautiful, but irrevocably as- 
sociated with one brief memory of her 
that he carried from the past. 

On her part, Pippa felt strangely 
drawn to the grave man, and pitied the 
dual nature, stern and tender, that 
looked out of his dark eyes. The great, 
quiet house where he lived and worked 
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appealed to her as a 
The woods and fields where she 
bled with June were like pure water to 
one who has long journeyed over 
parched desert places. Sometimes she 
wondered 

It was toward the end of 
month that she went to Anthony 
Garston with a _ plan—a_ delicious, 
quaint, and secret plan to make little 
June at last believe in fairies. 

At first the father demurred, but it 
was only a half-hearted protest, and 
with all the joy of a child who is *’pre- 
tending” something altogether enchant- 
ing, Mrs. about her 
preparations 


ram- 
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“did 
you know it was midsummer eve, when 
all the fairies are abroad?” 


“June,”’ she said one afternoon, 


June’s large and serious eyes re- 
garded her. 
“Do you mean in Europe?” she 


wished to know soberly. 

Pippa, smothering a smile, explained. 
And eventually June decided that it 
would be worth while to “ ‘vestigate” 
the popular fancies of midsummer eve, 
by going out herself at moonrise, and 
seeing what would happen. 

“The birch grove is a very likely 
place for fairies,” advised Philippa. 
“You won't be frightened, dear? You 
know people can only see the fairies 
when they are alone.” 

“IT am never frightened,” said June 
calmly, and went off to ner tea. 

The summer dusk had melted into 
violet and silver, and the moon peered 
suddenly over the dark outline of Les- 
bane Heights. June Garston, with 
slightly faltering footsteps—for she was 
only a small person of eight, in spite of 
her “rational” upbringing—entered the 
birch grove. 

And then the fairy things began to 
happen. 

First of all, it was not a bit dark in 
the grove. Not only did the moon pour 
down a flood of white radiance through 
the softly moving branches, making 
lacy shadows on the wet grass, but an- 
other light seemed glimmering some- 
where about. Was it up in a tree, or 
where? June remembered vaguely that 
Mrs, Carpenter had told her of “Will- 
o’-the-wisp” and other goblin creatures, 
who bore wee lanterns by night. This 
light was faintly blue, and seemed to 
move here and there. among the slender 
trunks of the birch trees. 

June’s heart went pit-a-pat, but she 
was of stubborn New England stock, 
and so penetrated farther into the 
grove, in spite of the flickering blue 
light, and the loneliness filled with the 
sound of crickets and tree toads. Then 
she stopped with a sort of jump. [or 
from the bushes came a low, strange, 
lovely voice, singing. The south wind 
rose softly, breathing a faint accom- 
paniment. June trembled with rapture, 
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and clasped her small hands tight to- 
gether. 

Years afterward, even when, looking 
back, she realized who had sung that 
strange little song, June thrilled with 
the memory of it. It was the song of 
all the fairy dreams, the delicate, fanci- 
ful ideals in the world. She could not 
know that the one who sang was put- 
ting into it every fragile, exquisite 
fancy of her own life, living again in a 
childhood long remote, interpreting that 
very tenderness of childhood to itself. 

The voice died away, and June 
jumped again, as if waking from a 
dream. It was then that the glimmer 
of the light seemed to dance to her very 
feet, and—behold! She was standing 
in the center of a curious sort of ring. 
June was puzzled, for she had never 
seen anything like it. For several yards 
around the grass was pressed down—or 
cut, she could not see which—in a per- 
fect circle half a foot broad. It really 
looked as if myriads of little feet had 
Hattened it so. 

The next moment a wet, sweet clus- 
ter of wild roses was flung in her very 
face, and a faint sound of laughter died 
among the moonlit trees. And then— 
for just a moment—a shadowy shape 
as white as the moon flitted across an 
open space and vanished in_ the 
shadows. June gave a little cry and 
started forward, but the fairy was 
gone. She fancied that she could hear 
the echo of the strange little song fad- 
ing away farther—farther 

lune believed in fairies at last 


It was the last day of the month of 
June. Pippa and Anthony Garston 
were walking on the terrace outside the 
hig house, looking at the sunset, as its 
glory streamed in to them across the 
fields. June was playing in the garden, 
gathering the last of the opulent June 
Pippa was in a tender, dream- 
ing mood, full-filled with the magic of 
the hour. 

\s the last golden glimmer of sun 
slid down behind the sloping meadow, 
she said gently: 


roses, 
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“It’s gone—June.” 

The man beside her took her hands 
in his, and lifted them to his heart. 

“But—I love you,” he said simply. 
“Must we send the summer away ?” 

A long and a lonely highroad of life 
stretched before Pippa Carpenter, and 
she shivered as one does on the brink 
of a great temptation. Then she 
glanced up frankly, and smiled. 

“Do you really want me to take care 
of—June?” 

Though she had half expected it, it 
shocked her a bit to see the man stiffen 
involuntarily. She drew her hands 
from his very gently, as she waited to 
hear what he would say. 

“I—I had thought she would be bet- 
ter off at a boarding school,” the man 
stammered finally. And Philippa re- 
joiced that she could laugh—clearly, 
softly, and without rancor or resent- 
ment. 

“I’m sure she would!’ she ac- 
quiesced heartily, and she opened her 
rose-red parasol, to shield her eyes from 
the fire in the west. In the strange, 
close reMection of the ruddy silk she 
seemed suddenly more desirable and 
more remote. Mr. Garston made a 
movement toward her that even Pippa 
recognized as involuntary. 

The two faced each other in the red- 
gold glory of the sunset spell. 

The man said never a word. It was 
Pippa who spoke. And as she 
spoke, she seemed to see again the 
small, wistful-faced figure of little June 
in the dew-wet meadow at dawn, nearly 
a month ago. 

“T—quite see. 


only 


Truly I do—it’s not 
just—affectation. If I had a little 
daughter, I’d want her to be—protected. 
Though”—the voice quivered and was 
stilled—“I don’t think I should ever 
have done her any harm. But you're 
quite right. She must be—immaculate. 
But anyway * It was quite simply 
and without emotion of any kind that 
the conversation was ended. 

“Anyway—lI taught her to believe in 
fairies!” 

















NEWSPAPER is an institu- 
tion that tells the worst things 
about the best people, and the 
best things about the worst 
people.” Caldwell flapped the 
Manila Times, now several issues old, 
on the arm of his chair. 

Tom Breeze, telegraph operator, 
smiled at the senior inspector’s indigna- 





tion. “You wouldn't buy a paper, Cal- 
dy,” he reminded him, “if all it said 
was: ‘John Jones and family are still 


happily united,’ or, ‘Bill Smith is living 
within his income, and has no intention 
of mortgaging his property to buy an 
automobile.’ Come now, be fair.” 

Early days in a city room had left a 
badge of loyalty hidden beneath the 
brown service coat. 

Caldwell looked out at the Zambo- 
ango Valley with a solemn air. He 
watched soft bunches of pinky clouds 
sail off over the gray mountain peaks. 
Below, in the Sultan Balabag’s peaceful 
valley, tiny new schoolhouses floated the 
flag in allegiance; corn ripened, and 
carabao flourished; the merry river 
danced on its way to the bay; health 
and peace reigned even in the Moham- 
medan mosque and the palace, where, 
until lately, treachery had abided. He 
did not answer. 

“What is this particular offense?” 
continued Breeze persistently. 

“Only a nasty little editorial written 
against Hayden Church,” Caldwell told 
him, picking up the sheet and pointing 
to it. “Perfect rot. Inspired by some 
cheap enemy. Now, Hayden Church is 
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a big man. He has made civil service in 
Mindanao. No Moro ever listened to 
anything but a Remington or a Berlin 
explosive before his methods were 
adopted. Four schoolhouses below and 
more being built, teachers coming out 
in the fall—and then this stuff as a re- 
ward!” , 

Breeze read the editorial in silence. 
“T reckon that won’t bother Mr. Hay- 
den Church,” he remarked. 

*‘No—only his friends. It’s unfair to 
print stuff like that when a man does 
splendid work. Some one wants his 
job, that’s the size of it. He’ll be here 
by another twenty-four hours to have 
Gray electrified with ambition. And yet 
some former tramp printer, who 
grabbed a job on the sheet, dares to 
pound out on a crazy Blickendorf type- 
writer this fool editorial about Church’s 
being detrimental to the Moros. Says— 
here: 

“The effect to the Moros, if he is un- 
checked, would be worse than a cholera epi- 
demic. It would be well for Mindanao to 
take the hint and see that he is interfered 
with !” 

Caldwell snorted indignantly. 

“Tt won’t bother Hayden Church,” 
repeated Breeze soothingly. 

“T can hear him sweep it aside with 
half a word,” Caldwell agreed. “Church 
has a dominant personality that impels 
every one around him to listen. They 
knew he was sailing for Mindanao, or 
it wouldn’t have been printed.” 

A slim, bright-eyed, brown boy 
climbed up the comandancia steps. He 
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made a low bow and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, leaving them in an elevated posi- 
tion so that a rear view would convince 
one that he was a sad cripple. 

“What's new from the seat of war, 
Masloan?” asked Caldwell. 

‘Honorable Born, does it please you 
to * - Masloan relaxed his shoul- 
ders and patted his sarong carelessly. 
This was a sign of embarrassment. An 
American would have drawn the pat- 
tern of the rug with his toe. 

*“Masloan, do you dare to want the 
Manila paper to read?’ Caldwell went 
through this every time the sheet came 
down to the post. 

Masloan nodded. Beautifully black- 
ened teeth, neatly filed to fine points, 
smiled at the senior inspector. He rat- 
tled the sword case containing his 
creese, which hung under a fold of the 
saftron-colored sarong. 

“Did Mr. Gray say you could have it, 
Masloan ?” 

Vigorous nods of the head. Cald- 
well slapped him over the shoulders 
with the desired article, and told him 
to race himself down to the barrio. 

Masloan disappeared, bowing gra- 
ciously until he reached the top of the 
steep path leading below. Here he 
came face to face with Robert Gray. 
He adored the schoolmaster, and paused 
to show him with pride what the senior 
inspector had given him. 

“Hullo, Gray, we’ve let Masloan have 

bargains in Manila safety 
said Caldwell, as he motioned 


yrtable wicker chair. 





a go at 
razors,” 
to a comf 
Gray sank into it wearily, pushing his 
shade hat back from his mop of ye 
low curls. 
“T wish you wouldn't,” he growled. 
“Wouldn't give Masloan an English 
paper? And why not, oppressor ?” 
“Because what’s the sense of teaching 
a man to read if he cannot. reason? 
‘Masloan is a beautiful example of 
knowledge without wisdom. He in- 
terprets that paper literally. When you 
say, ‘Superstition is dying among the 
Orientals,’ he actually thinks the god of 
superstition has been attacked with a 
charge of cannon, and is gasping his 
last. He takes everything else in print 
9 . 
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on the same principle. And it’s bad— 
like feeding a baby a course dinner.” 

“Who taught Masloan to read?” said 
3reeze quietly. 

“I did,” Gray admitted, “because 
that’s my job. Church wanted it done. 
I should have preferred a course in 
hoeing potatoes.” 

“Then you think we’re feeding the 
babes strong meat and drink?” Cald- 
well respected Gray, if he was a sub- 
ordinate. 

“IT do—strong meat with paprika 
sauce on it. Makes ’em choke.” 

“Hayden Church’ll be here to-mor- 
row,” suggested Breeze, to change the 
subject. “Think he’ll like the valley?” 

Gray shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mrs. Church is coming with him,” 
Caldwell remarked, trying to find some 
tangible point of conversation. 

‘Before her banishment?” asked 
Gray, a quiver of indignation in his 
voice. 

“What banishment ?” 
men. 

“It’s a psychological divorce, if there 
is such a thing,” explained Gray. “I’ve 
watched it for three years. Of course, 
I can’t make positive statements. All 
I know is that Church wants his wife 
to go back to New York and stay. He 
says she is not adapted to the climate.” 

“Ts she ill?” asked Caldwell. His re- 
membrance of Madge Church was of a 
tiny, brown-haired, brown-eyed woman, 
as timid and shy as a humming bird, 
and with no thought save for her hus 
band, in whose su 

“Of course not. 


exclaimed both 


ess she basked. 
Hayden’s ‘out 
grown’ her,” Gray retorted. 

“Are you sure about that?” Breeze’s 
forehead was tied in several knots. 

“Of course men don’t talk that sort 
of thing much. But it’s what I think 
Church dulls his conscience with. | 
fancy he wants to be decent to her, 
and keep her from knowing. She’s the 
sort that gets trapped, but not killed— 
like small wood creatures. It’s a slow 
death, with no blame attached, if he 
can transport her home with an allow- 
ance every month.” 

“Hayden Church is a big man in a 
big job,” said Caldwell reflectively. 
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“And he’s outgrown his wife.” Gray 
stood up and shook some ashes from 
his coat. “I bet he’s as seasick as a 
two-year-old coming down. By the 
way, Caldy, what's a good remedy for 

well, I don’t know just what you 
would call it. We'll say—Napoleonitis.” 

“Unravel.” Caldwell tried to look 
serious. 

“I mean it. I’ve nothing much to 
work on yet, but your friend Masloan, 
clerk to the pandita, shows symptoms. 
Masloan, through the aid of primers, 
translated literally, has come to a firm 
belief that nobility should not exist. Be 
cause Balabag is a very nice sultan, he 
should be the same as any tao; he 
should not live in a palace and have 
slaves, and sacopes, and free men, and 
subjects, even if they are under the rule 
of the Americanos. 

“A handful of erratic youths have 
formed a society to ‘free Zamboango’ 
from the sultan. Masloan holds meet 
ings in the mosque at noon. Fle has an 
idea that to assassinate Balabag would 
be an act winning him a place in sev- 
enth heaven.” 

Caldwell’s face grew grave. 
sure of this, Gray?” 

“Positive. I’ve watched for a long 
time. The worst of it is that the beg- 
gar likes me, and thinks that I, being an 
Americano, will help him in his scat 
terbrain theories of freedom for all. 
\Ve've got to curb Masloan. He's a 
cunning, wiry, brown devil, with a head 


“Are you 


full of weird ideas absorbed from Oc 
cidental literature and translated with 
Mohammedan literalness and Moro un 
changing faith.” 

*Masloan is a sort of patchwork af 
fair,” finished Caldwell. “He's been 
given enough knowledge to make him 
dangerous, and not enough to enable us 
to meet him like a brother, Does he 
object to us, Gray? You needn't be 
afraid—we're not sensitive.” 

“Oh, no, not in the least. 
\merica stands for liberty and Boston 
tea parties, and such—he read about 
‘em in one of those damned primers— 
we're arch conspirators in his eyes. 
Kut he’s an idea that the sultan takes 
up more territory than necessary, and 
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that the proper thing is to make him 
chop wood like the other taos. He 
wants to do a little socialistic side work 
with a big show of patriotism to the 


government. His intentions are ex- 
cellent.” 
“Hell's paved with ‘em,’ quoted 


Caldwell. 

“And Masloan’s laying a stretch of 
new road along the same direction with 
his ideas. We mustn't antagonize him, 
or he'll rise up and do something we 
won't like to have sent over the wire. 
A sultan’s funeral is an awful pow- 
wow in the hot season—uniforms are 
sticky, and the mosque service takes 
fourteen days straight running night 
and morning. We must convince Mas 
loan. And the question is—shall we 
try allopathy or homeopathy ?” 

“If you try the latter, and give him 
a little more of what he’s got,” de 
cided Caldwell, “he'll want to shoot off 
any persons called senior inspectors and 
such. I vote for allopathy.” 

“Good! I thought I’d let you know 
before Church came. And the old boy 
in the palace is such a gocd-natured 
fossil of a sultan that I hate even to 
think of his being teased.” Gray dis 
appeared inside. 

Caldwell and Breeze exchanged quick 
glances. “Something is coming,” whis 
pered Breeze softly. 

Hayden Church 
wife,” Caldwell supplemented. 


Beside and his 


“Caldy,” Breeze began his dynamit 
ing for ideas, “if Hayden Church is a 
big man in a big job, what is Robert 
Gray ?” 


“A big man in a small job,’ came 
back for the b2 . 

“Which is harder?” 

“Don't be foolish; you want me to 
commit myself. There is a great point 
overlooked in the service by the Powers, 
the fact that it is a great deal harder 
to be a big man in a little job that has 
no stretching aimensions than to be a 
big man in a big job, with the limelight 
full upon you, and all the petty attacks 
acting like invigorators to show your 
ability to rise above them. They are 
stimulants, after all, Breeze, just as 


much as praise and applause. 

















“Gray has cramped his possibilities 
to fit his position; he has no outlet for 
talents. He has struggled down here 
with Moro problems, carrying out Hay- 
den Church’s orders in silent obedience. 
Gray has his own decided convictions, 
but he has proven his bigness by obey- 
ing without protest. Gray is a big man 
—and his job is damnably small !” 

“Do you think Gray would ‘outgrow’ 
his wife?” 

“I don’t care to think that story’s 
true,” replied Caldwell briefly. “Mean- 
time, I’ve got to draw up a plan to 
quietly extinguish Masloan’s aspirations 
and make Wing cook a supper for to- 
morrow night that will bring a green- 
ish cast into Church’s otherwise excel- 
lent complexion.” 

Church’s arrival was somewhat spec- 
tacular, with the formal salute of guns, 
and the escort of the barotas-up the 
river. Madge Church stood in the 
background, watching her husband as 
he waved his hat at the groups of na- 
tives on the bank, paused to make a 
short speech at the landing, grasped 
hands, American fashion, with the 
sultan in his chair of state carried by 
slaves, and turned to Caldwell, and 
Gray, and Breeze to tell them that it 
was good to come. 

The very sight of Church’s tall, com- 
manding figure, his vigorous stride, his 
clear, blue eyes, his well-cut features, 
made the people his. He had a quick, 
sharp voice, not unpleasant, but preg- 
nant with cris] 

Every little 
his round of pleasantries, an 
a half-stumbling sort of manner, 
Madge, are you all right—of course— 
you're enjoying yourself? Fine. Don’t 
get tired out. Ask the guides anything 
about the country—exactly,” turning 
back to whoever was nearest, with 
scantily concealed relief. 

’ During dinner Caldwell found him- 
self watching the small, brown-eyed 
little woman on his right. She played 
with her food, and answered Breeze’s 
courteous questions with the shyness of 
a girl, letting her brown eyes rest on 
Church’s animated face with the ex- 
pression of a wounded deer asking in 


) energy 
would paus« in 
1 say with 
“7 say, 


while he 
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mute anguish why the hunter had so 
aimed his gun. She smiled at a pretty 
compliment young Gray paid her about 
his last visit to them, and Caldwell saw 
the cruel lines that encircled the big 
eyes as she tried to laugh. 

“Mrs. Church is going home on the 
fourteenth of next month,” said Church 
to Caldwell. 

Caldwell saw the quick quiver of pain 
that convulsed her mouth. It was like 
watching a prisoner in court hear his 
sentence passed. 


“To stay?” asked Caldwell, with 
deliberate surprise. 
Church rattled his knife. “The 


climate is hard,”’ he answered, not look- 
ing at her. “Madge finds my trips very 
trying. She's not strong—I _ shant 
worry about her when she gets back to 
her people.” 

There was an awkward silence. 
Church, feeling it leveled at him, be- 
gan a noisy lot of anecdotes about cur- 
rent topics in Manila, the progress he 
hoped to make in the valley. 

Studying the man, Caldwell remem- 
bered Gray’s words about a psycho- 
logical divorce. Church seemed to be 
too big a soul for such a thing; his very 
contact with his fellow men demanded 
broadness and toleration of him. Glanc- 
ing again at the timid, shrinking 
woman, whose very helplessness should 
appeal to a man of Church’s make-up, 


Caldwell wondered if it could be true, 
and almost credited (ara with en\ 
th rd his superio F 
“‘Let’s talk, Caldy,” whispered 
Church, when the circle adjourned. 
Caldwell and Church had been together 
when the former was a shavetail, and 


the latter a cub in the civil service. 

They settled themselves on_ the 
veranda, the moonlight streaming in on 
Church’s face, while Caldwell sat in 
the shadow. 

“There's so much to tell,” Church be- 
gan hesitatingly, “and so very damn- 
ably few words to tell it in. Ever 
wonder why we didn’t have special in- 
dulgences granted us in the way of vo- 
cabularies for certain occasions ?” 

“Not a bad idea. Fire away—what’s 
doing in Manila, what do you plan 
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doing here, how long will your wife 
stay in the States?” Caldwell knew 
that this last had pierced the bull’s-eye. 

“Everything’s all right in Manila,” 
Church answered quickly. “I’m plan- 
ning a lot for down here—new methods 
of counting and sight reading in music, 
domestic science tor the women, and 
manual training for the men.” 

‘“And your wife’s visit home ?” 

“What's the use of hedging—you 
must have seen.” 

*What ?” 

“Caldy, you're not blind.” 

“Perhaps I did see—but not the same 
thing.” 

“Tell me what you mean.” 

“T mean that if | were as big and as 
fine a man as you, Hayden, I would 
be ashamed to let my wife’s beauty fade 
as it has since she took your name. I 
should be ashamed to let her eyes have 
a haunted look, a1 appeal to your chiv- 
alry to come to her rescue. Or is it 
because you are ashamed that you are 
sending her back—where she can't 
bother you with unspoken accusation?” 

“You don’t understand.” Church 
leaned forward, his big, dark head 
seeming fantastically illumined by the 
play of moonlight on it. “When I mar- 
ried Madge Laird, there wasn’t a hap- 
pier bridegroom in the world. Every 
lover’s throb of happiness was mine. 
You loved your wife, Caldwell, you 
know what it can mean. She was my 


ideal in every thought and act. That 
was five years ago. Sometimes I won 
der if revision in the marriage laws 


wouldn’t be a good thing—I know it 
sounds barbarous, and I’m not talking 
for publication. But I think it. I may 
as well be honest—if [ can.” 


“Go on.” Caldwell watched the 
struggle in his face. 
“The first two years we were ab- 


sorbed in each other. She took an 
amusing interest in my work—never 
understanding, you know, and always 
placing it secondary to whether I should 
shave off my mustache, and whether 
brown riding habits looked better on 
me than black. The third year I was 
made head of the department, and Gray 
came down here. It meant that I had to 
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The de 


partment was a mess, no books made 


give up all my time to work. 


up, no money, no anything. A wreath 
of laurel with a lining of thorns af 
fair. 

“T plunged ahead the best I could. I 
suppose, Caldwell, I suppose I neg 
lected my wife. I couldn't talk to her 


—it gave her a headache to hear 
statistics, and she didn’t comprehend 


mere theories. I had to talk to some 
one—so | talked to myself. Silent 
thoughts took the place of man-and 
wife conversations. God, | was lonely 
for the ideal Madge those first few 
months! 

“By and by it became natural to rush 
home, bury myself in my study, and 
appear only at intervals. Madge took 
to fancy work and semihysterical in 
valid periods. It amused her. Madge 
is the type that can’t stand up against 
this climate. 1 should have sent her 
home the first year of the promotion— 
then this disillusionment wouldn't have 
come. 

“Caldwell, there is no tragedy or vul- 
gar intrigue. It’s just that we've grown 
apart, hopelessly apart. Madge is a 
faded doll. I’m a tired, nervous man 
—a worldly success, if you like, but a 
tired, nervous man. I've been lonesome 
for three years—lonesome, with a chat 
tering, whining woman at my side. It 
makes it like the lonesomeness in a city, 
Caldy, where there is life around you, 
and yet you are as cut off from it as if 
imprisoned The first two 


you were 


close ! 


( ‘ald- 


years we were so close, so very 
“What will 


well asked impersonally. 
neurasthenic 


she do at home ?” 


“Be a and talk small 
stuff.” 

“And you 
three years?” 

“Is there any other way out?” 

“Not that you would take.” 

“But what?” begged Church. He 
had thrown aside his buoyant, happy 
attitude, his commanding personality. 
He was a baffled man, asking for aid. 

“IT have a theory,” said Caldwell. 
“But if I told it to you now, you'd want 
me handcuffed and taken north. There 
isn’t the slightest use in telling it. Not 


will see her once every 











the slightest—so don’t beg. After all, 
Church, we learn a good deal from 
these people; it’s not a one-sided affair 
in the giving line. This theory is a 
Moro theory. Before you go back 
home, I'll tell you—if you still want to 
listen.” 

“Why wait?” asked Church eagerly. 

“Before you go,” Caldwell told him 
decisively. ‘Meantime, try to forget it. 
Make yourself the Hayden Church of 
five years ago. Make yourself think 
of the work in the valley; see if you 
can’t find a few mistakes you've made 
—that’s a splendid counterirritant.” 

Caldwell rose to go inside. Church 
followed reluctantly. 

“T don’t know a thing of value that 
you've told me,” he said, more to him- 
self, “yet I feel a damned sight better 
for talking. And I think you disap- 
prove of me at that.” 

“T do,” he was assured. “You'll be 
called for chow. Hope you sleep well. 
Mosquito netting in corner of your 
room. Night.” . 

Wing seldom became excited, save 
when biscuits burned or some one stole 
his sacred joss. But when the break- 
fast table presented their compliments 
to his morning’s menu, and asked that 
he come in and accept the same, a wild- 
eyed, trembling Chino burst into the 
room and sank at Caldwell’s feet. 

Zao, the muchacho, stood behind him, 
saying in rapid native that “the image 
he was in the oven—in the oven 


VW 
Was 


the image!” 

\ proce 
guests showed 
Hidden in the great oven was a huge 
doll, crisping nicely. Caldwell pulled it 
out on the floor. Its stupid hemp-cloth 
face and absurd cornstalk figure stared 
up at the circle in helpless indignation. 

Just whom it was to represent would 
have remained an enigma if it had not 
‘been for the fact that a placard was 
pinned across the feet. On the placard 
was one word in tipsy English capital 
letters: “MOSQUE!” 

At first the circle did not grasp the 
insult. Then Gray ripped off the 
placard and held it out to Caldwell. “A 
play on his name—understand? Re- 


ssion to the kitchen by all the 


‘oaring 


a smoking, 
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sults from too little brains and too much 
ability to read rotten English puns and 
joke sheets. Church—mosque—mosque 
—Church.” 

Gray snorted with rage. The 
scorched rags of the injured manikin 
filled the room with suffocating smoke. 

Hayden Church laughed. “That’s a 
good encore for the welcome of yester- 
day,” he said, trying to keep the an- 
noyance from his voice. “Gad, I 
thought I was popular with the beg- 
gars. To be salaamed to one minute 
and burned in effigy the next is rather 
good. What have you been telling ’em, 
Gray ?” 

Gray’s face went white with sudden 
anger. “\WWhat you've ordered.” 

“Clear out,” Caldwell told them 
briefly. “Don’t worry, Mrs. Church. I 
assure you we've all had the same flat- 
tery shown us. They'll fawn on your 
husband before sundown, and probably 
send up another image for breakfast to- 
morrow. This is Moro land.” 

Mrs. Church followed her husband 
closely into the dining room. Wing 
tried to retell his story. He had turned 
his back for a moment, and some one 
must have been watching and shoved 
the image in the oven. He had heard 
footsteps, but had thought it some of 
the troopers. Only ten minutes before, 
a basket of fruit had come up from the 
sultan as an offering to the official guest. 


Church sat in one corner of the room, 
forgetful of everything save the burn- 
ng manikin. Something about the im- 


pertinent daring impressed him 

“But why emanded, and Cald- 
well and Breeze told him that the Moro 
answers why with a woman’s because. 


— sey P 
Vny\ ne dad 


Church was unconscious of his wife, 
and when she asked in a low, uncertain 
voice, “\Vould you—do you suspect any 
one?” he looked at her in a sort of rage 
as one would at a child speaking during 
a solemn silence. 

Caldwell turned to her with defer- 
ence. “I have an idea,” he said. “Gray 
can tell us about it better.” 

Gray, avoiding Church’s eyes, took up 
the answer: “It may be Masloan, na- 
tive chief clerk to the pandita, too bright 
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to be wasted in Zamboango, too stupid 
to be of use in Manila. He has mas- 
tered English, and insists on speaking, 
writing, and reading it exclusively. He 
has a lot of revolutionary ideas about 
doing away with the sultan and all Moro 
nobility. Among other things, he is 
wildly superstitious. Has all kind of 
erratic theories that lead him Heaven 
knows where. 

“The other day Masloan seemed to 
grasp intelligently the conception of an 
aéroplane, actually seemed to compre- 
hend it. I had hopes for him for a few 
moments. But the next breath he was 
telling me an old story the sultan’s en- 
tertainers have chanted for me a dozen 
times. Masloan believes it implicitly— 
and he has a magnetic personality that 
convinces others. 

“He claims that every man has two 
beings, corresponding roughly to our di- 
vision of conscious and subconscious 
minds. He says one being is the self 
that washes, drinks, fights, and dies. 
The other is an invisible, psychic person 
who hides here, there, and everywhere, 
and is visible if it chooses. This is the 
soul’s ruling nature. 


“This lwmnalao, or spirit, may be 
either very good or very bad. If it is 


bad, the other person—the chap eating 
and drinking—may never show his 
badness. He may shove it all off on his 
lumalao, and make that chap play up 
rough. Again, the good person may 
not seem to be good, but his /umalao, 
be spreading 


or magic-mantle twin, may 
cheer, and 


powerful influences of 
virtue, and whatnot, to all who come 
in contact with his double. Sometimes 
the real chap is good, and the /umalao 
persistently bad, and vice versa. 

“It's an old, old folk tale originating 
in India. And Masloan, with all his 
ardor for things Occidental, believes it 


as he believes in Allah. There you 
are!” Gray shrugged his shoulders 


helplessly. 

“You can't give him a third degree,” 
said Breeze. “You've got to go on vel- 
vet carpets to gain his favor. This is 
the time of peace. Rough treatment by 
the Americanos would show us up bad. 
War really has some advantages.” 
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“But why Masloan?” demanded 
Church. “Doesn't he know I ad- 
vocated the English language being 


taught?’ Again that look of suspicion 
leveled toward Gray. 

“Very much he knows it,” answered 
Gray, with a defiant flash. “Why he 
should dislike you, you must ask Mas- 
loan. Before you, it was the sultan 
whom he wished to poison with white 
lead or some other polite method.” 

Two muchachos staggered in, rolling 
in convulsions. “Allah, we die!’ they 
gasped, stretching out with pitifully 
stiffened hands extended toward Cald- 
well. Outside, the splashing of water 
pails was heard. The muchachos, re- 
turning from the mountain wells, the 
water supply of the entire district, had 
paused to drink. According to a reg- 
ular who watched, they had begun to 
stagger and shake, to shriek with pain, 
and cry out that death was at their side. 
Before the regular had finished his 
story, two still figures lay waiting for 
their winding sheets. 

Gray went outside and lifted a pail 
containing a little of the water. ‘Good 
God,” he said quietly, “the wells are 
poisoned !” 

The file of Americans who strode up 


.to the crystal mountain wells was a 


somber sight. The wells were in an at- 
tractive arbor of tropical shrubbery, 
which Caldwell had had fashioned when 
he first came to Mindanao. The wells 
were dependent on a series of mountain 
springs from unknown sources in the 


Capay Range. To fathom the sources 
would be an impossible feat for any 
stranger. Only a native could climb 


safely past the snake nests and deadly 
plants whose arms. reached out for un- 
wary travelers. Only a native could 
distribute the powdered poison that na- 
tives alone knew how to grind from 
herb roots. 

“Tt’s—evident I’m—I’m not popular,” 
said Church, as he peered into the 
bubbling well. 

“And a jolly row the sultan will kick 
up,” murmured Breeze. 

Caldwell turned back and was going 
down the narrow trail. 

“How many in the valley have tasted 














the water?” asked Gray, running up be- 
side him. 

“How long do you suppose the val- 
ley can live without water—when the 
river at this season means death even 
to the natives, boiled or not, and the bay 
is worse? No rains—the hot season— 
and cholera creeping along the coast,” 
answered the senior inspector bitterly. 

“Balabag will revolt.” Gray faced 
Church angrily. “It’s you they hate, 
it’s you they want to move on,” he said 
accusingly. 

Church stood still. “What the hell 
have you taught these people?” he asked 
savagely. 

“T’ve followed 
him, in like spirit. 

There was but a scant supply of bot- 
tled water at the comandancia, as the 
mountain system was considered inex- 
haustible. For years the district had 
drawn its water from the wells, thrived, 
and grown healthy on the clear mineral 
waters. To telegraph the next post was 
to admit failure ; save a wire asking that 
fresh water be started with cargadors, 
Caldwell withheld further truth. 

The next morning four slave boys of 
the sultan willfully drank, and died in 
convulsions. The sultan, roused from 
his sleep of allegiance, rose and shook 
himself with a warning growl like a 
grim old hound ready to break back into 
leading the pack. Babies dropped like 
flies when foolish parents refused to 
believe the warnings; older people 
struggled for a little, and then 
cumbed. 

To find Masloan was like looking for 
a needle in the proverbial haystack— 
Caldwell wasted no time with such a 
suggestion. Ignorance refuses truth 
until it is hopelessly imprisoned. Not 
until the barrio saw its people strewn 
along in groups awaiting burial, did it 
believe that the wells were poisoned. 
Then they turned with livid hatred 
toward the white men on the hill, whom 
they had lately credited with wisdom 
and power to withstay all calamity. 

“Thy people must refrain from 
drink,” Gray told the sultan.’ He had 
bearded the lion in his den to tell him 
bravely what had happened, to convince 


orders,” Gray told 


SuC- 
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him that it was the work of his own 
enemies as well as enemies of the 
Americanos. 

“This is Allah’s way of calling his 
sons home,” answered the sultan sul. 
lenly. “Where is thy power—thy 
Heaven-given right to rule? In my day 
the culprit would be resting on the 
stake in front of the slave quarters by 
now.” 

Gray could not answer. The sudden, 
ness of the catastrophe, coupled with 
Church’s unspoken accusation of dis~ 
loyalty, rendered him helpless. 

“Thy people must right the wrong,” 
continued the sultan. “The big man 
from Manila—what of he? He brings 
ill tidings—he is cursed.” 

Gray had not the rare art of Ori- 
ental diplomacy in smoothing over situ- 
ations. “Thy order must be given to 
thy people not to drink,” was all he 
said. 

An hour later he left the palace with 
the sultan’s scroll to be read to the tao. 
It was a white-faced schoolmaster who 
distributed the word among the rebel- 
lious, wondering natives, and _ then 
climbed his tired horse to the coman- 
dancia, to find that the supply of bot- 
tled water had been stolen, and that 
the truth must go by the next wire. 

The following day the sultan im- 
plored Allah to listen, to send rain. 
Caldwell, a trifle gray about the mouth, 
rode through the barrio, giving sharp, 
bracing commands as to what must be 
done here and there; watched the new 

burn to the ground 
through the treachery of the same 
enemy; argued with the sultan against 
drastic measures for finding the solu- 
tion; buoyed up Church against his 
crushed vanity and enraged ego; talked 
to Mrs. Church as one would to a 
frightened child; told Gray that he had 
done good work, and said to Breeze 
with a slight break in his voice: “It’s 
two big men and one big job—to find 
the water cure. Let’s see which—which 
wins.” 

The wire from the next post connect- 
ing with Manila was hungry for news. 
Manila wanted details as to Mr. Hay- 
den Church’s reception. Breeze looked 


schoolhouses 
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at Caldwell for orders. Was Manila to 
know the truth? The scathing, dis- 
graceful truth that would be fuel to 
the editorial against Church, sop to his 
enemies ? 

It would mean Church’s disgrace and 
ultimate dismissal if the catastrophe was 
connected with his arrival in Mindanao. 
In the hands of enemies, the thing might 
easily be distorted until the Powers 
shook their heads at him instead of 
nodding. Church knew this. So did 
Caldwell. So did Gray. It was one of 
the penalties a man in a big job pays. 

Church had a chance, too—he could 
so easily make it appear that he had 
come in time to stem Gray’s mistake! 
He could so easily slide the thing to 
Gray's shoulders, and still not damage 
Gray's position. 

Church thought of all this as Breeze 
waited at the telegraph desk. Caldwell 
knew what he was thinking. Undoubt- 
edly, Church’s thoughts ran, the calam- 
ity would be ended soon. Military 
authority would be used as a last re- 
sort. The truth need never be known— 
save as a feather in his cap. After all, 
friends must know no iron-clad ethics! 
And they were his friends—they had 
said so. Why should he not let Gray 
take the blame—he keeping Gray on at 
an increase in salary 

“I won't,” said Gray loudly, as if he 
had read every thought. 

“Won't what?” Church’s voice was 
shaken with surprise. 

“Take the blame—that’s what you 
want. You want the wire to flash the 
news that I’ve been young and a bit 
careless. You want the credit of clip- 
ping my reckless wings. I know you 
don't deserve the tao’s hatred, Church, 
and before God, I’ve almost idealized 
you to them, following every order you 
ever gave me. I know it’s a bad stroke 
of fate—but you can’t dump it at my 
feet. My job isn’t big enough to ex- 
pect me to take it!” 

“I'd lie to the wire,” murmured 
3reeze, looking up at Caldwell. 

“You can’t lie to the wire,” Caldwell 
answered sharply. 

It was noon. Burning sun assailed 
every crevice of the room. Mrs. Church 
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lay gasping on an army cot, trying to 
sleep. The men put their hands to their 
throats unconsciously, as if to coax 
away that hideous, endless desire for 
water. Outside was the throbbing, con- 
tinual murmur of omnusous natives, 
whispering no one knew what. Wails 
of mourning from the valley floated up 
to them. 

“I can’t lie to the wire,” Breeze re- 
peated monotonously. ‘The truth has 
—has—got to come—the water supply 
poisoned because—they—don’t “ 
He looked at Church, dreading the lat- 
ter’s reply. 

Church sank into a chair, his face 
buried in his hands. Physical disability 
often uncovers mental weakness. The 
civil-service man was unarmed, helpless. 
He could hear the torrent of Manila 
abuse, he could see the spread heads in 
the papers. 

The schoolhouses were smoldering 
ruins now; the books had been cursed 
and thrown into the river. The sultan 
was threatening rebellion, drastic meas- 
ures to right the wrong. All because 
of one Hayden Church—the great of- 
ficial from Manila! And he was inno- 
cent! This was the price he paid for 
the spotlight. 

Again he turned to Gray, the yellow- 
haired, white-faced boy who defied him; 
the boy who said that he had carried out 
orders as a regular does when told to 
fire. It must be Gray 

Church rose and tottered toward him. 
He was a powerful man, but the strain 
had left him dizzy and unstable. His 
huge frame swayed as he tried to grasp 
Gray’s slender shoulders. 

“You don’t understand,” he panted, 
forgetting the others. ‘‘There’s some 
hellish mistake—these people don’t un- 
derstand—I can’t let Manila get the re- 
port—the report that I’ve done this. 
God, Gray He reached out his 
hands appealingly. Gray stepped back- 
ward. 

“After all, my job’s a small one,” said 
the boy, without bitterness. “I suppose 
Manila will spread the report that big- 
hearted, dominating Hayden Church 
straightened out a subordinate’s mistake 
without delay. And you know that if it 
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doesn’t come right by morning, Caldy’ll 
order out the troops and it'll be war to 
the teeth—drop of blood for drop of 
poisoned water until we find the cure. 
It’s sure to come right—there’s always 
physical torture to fall back on when 
brains don't play the right part. 

“I’ve watched you figure it all out. 
And you'll give me a few more pesos 
a month and let me hide under your 
wing when Manila tries to suggest that 
young Bronson, or MacDougal, or some 
other ‘more discreet person’ ought to 
have my job. That it? Probably I'd 
want some one to do the same, Church, 
if I had a—big—job.” 

The wire clicked. Breeze tried to 
speak. The awful gray mist in front 
of his eyes made him drop his head on 
the desk. Caldwell stepped in between 
the two men. 

‘Breeze’s report to the post is like the 
clock, it won't be set back unless you 
admit the mainspring is wrong. If we 
lie about this, it'll be found out when 
the cargadors come with water. I mean 
—about the existence of trouble. This 
is one of the things it is not right to lie 
about altogether—only in sections.” A 
grim smile crossed Caldwell’s haggard 
face. “Church, have you thought of 
this: If this thing is due to their dislike 
of you, this unreasonable aversion— 
suppose you examine yourself well to 
see what thread of native logic has sewn 
the bag to catch you in?” 

Church staggered under the remark— 
this angle was new 

“I’m not saying,” Caldwell continued, 

that you must take the blame. It could 
disrupt the service; another man would 
be put in who might make a worse row 
—and eventually oust Gray. What 
caused this, I can’t tell. It may be the 
color of your eyes, or the fact that you 
didn’t eat carabao steak. The scales 
of the Moro contain no full-weight 
measures. 

“What are you driving at?” asked 
Gray doggedly. “I’ve used no cobwebs, 
no hairbreadths—I’ve tried to teach ’em 
ounces and honest pounds——” 

“Church must be saved for the serv- 
ice,” gulped Caldwell. “Send the re- 
port, Breeze.” 
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“IT won’t take the blame,” chattered 
the boy. “I tell you it isn’t fair—I 
won't take it! Caldy, you 

Caldwell held him firmly. He nodded 
to Breeze. “Send the word. Make 
Church the man at the head of things. 
Don’t give any details as to deaths. The 
post has no bottled water—good sym- 
pathy stuff that. Say—say Mrs. Church 
is bearing up under the strain, The 
sultan has full confidence in Mr. 
Church, Tell them to send more car- 
gadors—those others must have died. 
God, if we only had a railroad cut 
through here! Say Church is extremely 
popular. The affair is due to a bit of 
mismanagement on the part 

Caldwell ignored Gray's protest, his 
half-sobbed words of hatred toward the 
senior inspector. It was like beating a 
child without telling him the reason— 
and knowing in your heart that he was 
innocent. 

Church stood beside the operator. 
Gray was in the background listening to 
every dishonest click. They were tell- 
ing a lie about his work, shoving the 
blame onto his shoulders—all because 
they knew he had a job that required 
monthly reports and didn’t give per- 
sonal letterhead paper. 

He visualized Manila reading it, his 
friends and Church’s enemies—his ene- 
mies and Church's friends—the public, 
the gullible, lovable public, who sobs 
and frowns as the print dictates. Gray 
doubted the wisdom of the Occidental 
being taught to read as he waited for 
to wire “thirty.” Suddenly he 











Breeze 
dashed to the door. 

“\Vhere are you going?” asked Cald- 
“The sun’ll get you, boy.” 

“You're liars!” Gray cried, forgetful 
of position and rank. “And I’m going 
to find the truth. You said I was re- 
sponsible for this—and I'll find out who 
is. You said I had lost out down here 
—I'll show you I haven't. 

He vanished. Caldwell laughed. “It 
worked!” he said, as Church tried to 
rush to the door and call him back. 
“Breeze, it worked!” 

“What worked?” asked Church stu- 
pidly. He kept on seeing wonderful 
small springs of fresh water, and then 


well. 
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them empty wicker waste- 
Church was having hallucina- 
mirages, but he did not 


finding 
baskets. 
tions and 
know it. 

Caldwell shoved him the last drop of 
fresh water in the post. He read sign- 
posts to collapse in the man’s blinking 
eyes. 

“The measuring stick,” he answered. 
“When you measure a man’s job, 
Church, and defy him to prove it is big- 
ger than its apparently accepted dimen- 
sions, it’s a challenge. We've tried to 
put Gray in the pygmy class, and he’s 
going to show us he belongs with the 
colossals. He’s going to find out the 
truth—and, thank God !—he can do it.” 

Caldwell’s laugh was almost hys- 
terical. He had given Church the last 
drink. 


Madge overheard her husband protest. 
She raised herself from the cot with 
difficulty. She ached with that dry, 
throbbing pain that sun exhaustion and 
tropical thirst can give, coupled with 
the fact that you are miserably unhappy 
and trying to conceal it. 

She crept to the door to hear the false 
story go over the wire. She heard 
Gray’s boyish denunciation and _ his 
dramatic exit into the valley. She heard 
Caldwell say that her husband was 
sleeping, and that Breeze must take raw 
whisky even if he could not swallow it. 
It braced temporarily. 


Then she drank some coconut milk 
that Caldwell had placed in her room; 
she put on her riding things and shad 


Her room opened off tl 
A regular lay 


hat. 
veranda. 
the shade. 
The old story of the bank cashier who 
left word, “I am going to Syracuse to 
be with my sick brother,” and went 
there, while plain-clothes men watched 
every liner leaving New York, flashed 
through Madge Church’s mind as she 
tiptoed off the veranda. She had heard 
them say that it was hopeless to find 
Masloan, that he was probably hidden 
in the bosque, giving his revolutionary 
followers instructians as to what to do. 
“A pandita’s clerk,” she told herself 
simply. “Then he would be at the 
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mosque copying prayers in Arabic, and 
guarding the vestments and relics.” 

The regular managed to understand 
what wished. He looked at her 
with something very like pity. She was 
so white, so very gentle, yet so eager. 
Good-naturedly, he turned away and 
saddled two ponies. The regular had 
secreted under his uniform a flask of 
water, of which Caldwell knew nothing. 
The regulars, having stolen the bottled- 
water supply as soon as the calamity 
was a certainty, were standing the strain 
remarkably. He watched the tiny white 
woman as she jolted over the steep pass 
on a fagged pony. 

Once he heard her say in English: “I 
can do something for you, Hayden, even 
if statistics do make my head ache. It 
is so much easier to die, dear, than to 
be sent home a failure. You think I 
don’t understand—but it’s only because 
[ can’t find the words to tell you. You 
won't mind, after the first shock—and 
maybe good will come of it, after all.” 

The soldier had not meant to offer 
her fresh water and thus deny himself, 
and imperil his comrades for the theft, 
but as he watched her parched lips and 
the great brown eyes straining ahead to 
see the burnished top of the mosque, he 
found his hand stealing inside his jacket 
for the flask. He slipped it into her 
side pocket unawares—she did not even 


she 


notice the extra weight on that side. 

“T must find Masloan,” she told him 
over and over. “He should be at the 
mosque He speaks English, and is 
quite ll ed ated 

At the 1 ysque tl i ie ited her with 
contemptuous curiosity. The Ameri- 
canos permitted the water to be poi- 


soned, they harbored a stranger so bad 
that his heart must be black in contrast 
with his white ffce, which he wore as a 
treacherous mask, 

“Masloan,” she demanded imperi- 
ously. After a moment’s whisperings, 
they took her into the room where the 
Arabic scrolls were kept. Here was 
Masloan’s hiding place, in which he was 
apparently attending to his daily work 
with an unruffled calm. 

*Masloan,” 


quietly, “come w 


white woman 


th me to the wells.” 


said the 
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Masloan dropped his work abruptly, 
making the sign of Allah against all 
witchcraft, 

“You need not fear,” said his small 
visitor, “You have your antinganting 
ahout your neck as proof against evil— 
you must come.” 

Something in the white woman's face, 
method of coming alone, 
Masloan being suscepti- 
ble to the English language with its 
virgin avenues of thought, the white 
woman, typical in her actions of her lan- 
attracted him in like fashion. 

Masloan been an American 
youth, he would have succumbed to the 
-nake charmer, been a slave to the first 
bareback rider in fluffy pink skirts, and 


her fearless 
fascinated him. 


guage, 


Had 


have pledged himself heart and soul 
to the cause of suffrage if asked by — 
right sort of a contralto voice. As i 
as, he followed the white woman 
deena the winding entrance of the 
mosque. Some asked him where he 
was going, some laughed, and some, 
parched with thirst, cursed the white 


woman, 

At the foot of the trail the regular 
was dismissed, and the two climbed up- 
ward on foot, alone. The white woman 
spoke no word, but pointed with a de- 
termined hand to the arbor coricealing 
the wells. 

Beside the wells, she 
with a curious mixture of 
feminine appeal. 


faced the native 
defiance and 


*Masloan,” she said, in simple words 
h as she would use to a child, “there 
much to tell you. I, white woman, 
am the /umalao of the civil-service man, 
the -_ named Church——” She 


paused as Masloan clutched his anting- 
anting feverishly. 

“Tl am a bad Jumalao. 
been writing bad, and s 
doing bad for him - 

The string about the brown neck was 
rudely snapped, and a case con- 
taining a ragged newspaper clipping 
was thrown at her feet. Masloan made 
the sign of the sacred crescent to ward 
off evil effects from wearing a false an- 
tinganting. 

The white woman reached to pick it 
up \ twitch of the firmly set lips 


Always have I 
aying bad, and 





grass 
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might have betrayed the flash of humor 
that ran through her desperate mind as 
she read the brown brother’s charm, the 
basis of his hatred for her husband, the 
proof of Gray’s argument that Masloan 
was not yet ready to learn English, since 
he interpreted it so literally. 

A rude caricature of a monster poi- 
soning a well was at the top of the 
newspaper column. Underneath it 
read: 
bell, 
well!” 


“Ding, dong, 
Pussy's in the 


It would be wise to stop the springs of 
rushing enthusiasm which trickle down from 
unexpected sources throughout Mindanao. 
In civil-service circles in Manila, a certain 
gentleman whose name is well known is in 
danger of stalking through Mindanao with 
drastic, unhealthy methods of education. We 
have word he is sailing for Zamboango on 
Tuesday to do his worst. The effect to the 
Moros, if he is unchecked, would be wofse 
than a cholera epidemic. It would be well 
for Mindanao to take the hint and see that 
he is interfered with. 

With apologies to Mother Goose, we feel 
that the only comparison for this gentleman 
is in the second line of the jingle—he is 
decidedly “in the well,” bent on poisoning the 
minds of all who drink its water. How 
would a dose of the same medicine adminis- 


? 


tered to him by the people be for a remedy! 


Madge crushed it in her hand. Then 


she looked at the horrified native. 


“You need not fear, Masloan; I can- 
not harm you. Allah has taken away 
the curse from such words. I wrote 


words—with evil thoughts in- 
Years ago, I became a vis 


those 
spiring me. 


ible Jumalao, and haunted the good 
white man. I became his wife. Even 
then, Masloan, I remained wicked. But 


Allah has appeared to me in a dream, 
has commanded my return to him to be 
made innocent. 

“Little brother, I am the cause of 
your hatred toward the white man—I, 
the white, wicked, faithless /umalao, re- 
pentant at the last hour. See, Allah has 
called me to return. As a proof to you 
of my repentance, as a taste of my being 
no mortal, I will drink of the poisoned 
water, and return to Allah through the 
door of self-destruction, suicide! Only 
so can I be purged and do my penance. 

“Brother, make the springs run clear 
by sunset, so the people may drink of 
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the wells—for by sunset I shall be with 
Allah, learning my lesson of goodness.” 

Masloan dropped to his knees. To 
the mystic-loving, poetical Moro mind, 
tinged with somber Mohammedan 
teachings, the scene, the setting, the be- 
loved English words, made his head 
swim with emotion. To be face to face 
with a Jumalao, a supernatural’ being 
confessing that she had dogged and be- 
trayed the career of a great Americano, 
that Allah commanded her death as a 
punishment, commanded her confession 
to him, Masloan, a humble pandita’s 
boy with revolutionary tendencies—— 

His chest swelled with pride—this 
was no hoax, no dream, no temporary 
bino madness. See, she was to drink 
of the deadly water before his very eyes. 
He could go to the comandancia and, 
with all his inborn love of the dramatic 
and the spectacular, tell the news to the 
liberated white man, swear his al- 
legiance to the Americanos, let the water 
run clear Ah, he almost loved the 
lumalao as she reached one small hand 
down to the well water. 

Madge hesitated. She read with a 
woman’s intuition the fact that she held 
the native’s intellect in her net of tragic 
superstition. Suppose she not only 
slipped quietly from her husband’s life 
with the plausible excuse of saving him 
from disgrace and a people from blood- 
shed and famine—left him without hav- 
ing to be sent away, an acknowledged 





wife failure uppose she could also 
save the sultan from Masloan’s revolu- 
tionary ideas, save the possibility of 
revolution and assassination? 


Masloan was holding out his drinking 
flask to her—if she hesitated an instant, 
she was human; if filled it and 
drank before his eyes, then—Allah be 
honored !—he was permitted to see a 
miracle with which not even the pan- 
dita or the cadi had been favored. 

She grasped the flask and plunged it 
into the water, then raised it to her lips. 

“Dear,” she whispered, a sob run- 
ning through her voice, “those first two 
years—those first two years——” 

Masloan peered closer; she could feel 
his breath on her eheek. The queer dar- 
ing of her bromidic little self gave her 


she 
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the desperate courage to play the game 
—all women are gamblers at heart. 

“One lumalao may speak for an- 
other,”’ she added, the flask nearing her 
lips. “I, repentant, must speak the 
truth. Obey the schoolmaster, since he 
is the /umalao, the good and mighty /u- 
malao of the Sultan Guiana. The sultan 
does what the spirit of the schoolmaster 
dictates ; always it is good. Revolutions, 
Masloan, are not for you—but peace, 
allegiance, honor, loyalty!” 

Struck by the suddenness of the 
revelation, Masloan stepped back a pace. 
He turned his head toward the valley 
to say an old native blessing. In that 
half moment, Madge Church became 
conscious of the dead weight of the reg- 
ular’s flask, identical with Masloan’s in 
its native make, in her linen riding 
pocket. She put her hand down swiftly 
and drew it forth, mechanically drop- 
ping the freshly filled flask of poisoned 
water into the tall arbor of grass. A 
glowing gladness filled her heart—like 
that of the man who aims for his tem- 
ple and hits the rocking-chair instead. 

After all, death is a grim stranger, 
and to go to him alone, unprepared, re- 
quired even more courage than her 
woman's sacrifice. She wanted to be 
alone, to think of those first years, the 
happy boy and girl incidents that came 
to her so clearly. 

She would drink of the well water 
later on, when she had prayed and left 


a note for her husband. But not now 
—not when this flask had been provi- 
dentially slipped into her pocket. 


“See, Masloan, I drink.’”’” She was 
raising the trooper’s flask to her lips 
and draining it. Masloan watched her, 
praying for her forgiveness, for his 
place in seventh heaven, for peace and 
happiness for the future. Then the 
white /umalao asked to die alone. She 
told him to go to the comandancia and 
tell them what had happened, to bring 
cargadors for her body. 

Masloan, waiting for some note of 
suffering in her face, since he had seen 
her drink, paused. Primitive love of 
the sight of physical pain, coupled with 
pride at witnessing a miracle, held him 
spellbound. 
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them what has happened.” 


“Tell 
The lumalao’s voice was rough, almost 
heavy, she was realizing her ultimate 
part in the victory. 





“Lumalao ” began Masloan, hop- 
ing for further knowledge of the su- 
pernatural. 

“Tell the comandancia,” was all the 
white woman answered hoarsely. 

Obediently, Masloan .started down 
the trail. He turned back to see her 
sitting motionless, her arms folded 
across her chest, her face turned away. 


“You see, Hayden,” Caldwell was 
telling his guest upon his awakening, 
“you and Madge are part of each other, 
only you have never understood which 
You heard Gray tell of the belief 


part. 
here about Jumalao or spirits belong- 
ing to each individual. Hayden, 


Madge is your /umalao. You said that 
she was a pretty doll when you married 
her, and that now she is a faded one, 
that statistics make her head ache, and 
that she can’t understand. That is you. 
Unconsciously, you have buried your 
weaker, boyish self in her personality, 
killing its growth like ashes heaped 
upon a sprouting rosebush. 

“You left your frivolity with her, 
your lightness of comprehension, your 
frothy viewpoint. You have given 
her those qualities that you might per- 
manently pass onward, she struggling 
dimly to follow, but held back as the 
roots of the bush would be by the ashes 


“Marriage means many things, Hay 
den Church. One of them is an inte 
change of ideas and viewpoints. One 


or the other must dominate, must give 
what he chooses to the weaker partner 
blamelessly, it is true—yet 
the gift is accomplished. You chose to 
rise in your profession. Your real self 
realized that the dross in you must be 
deposited elsewhere—what better re- 
pository than your wife’s plastic, strug- 
gling mind just at the turning point of 
its future? 

“Don’t you see, Hayden? No force 
is ever lost, no trait destroyed—it is 
passed on or left behind with some sub- 
ordinate, or refined into a more worthy 
Your wife has helped make 


—subtly, 


pre “luct. 


you the man you are as much as the 
Powers with their official stamp of ap- 
proval. 

“When you send her back next 
month, remember that you are saying 
good-by not only to the woman who 
bears your name, but to the ghost of 
the Hayden Church who played instead 
of worked, who chose a pretty doll for 
a wife because she was a fitting partner 
for his own marionette abilities. 


Church looked at him with slow 
awakening. The terror of the water 
catastrophe stirred sluggish depths. 


“Say it again,” he began. “I want to 
understand—lI think I see——” 

Masloan burst into the room; he knelt 
at Church's feet, telling in rapid Eng- 
lish what had happened. Caldwell 
could not grasp the situation. Breeze 
stood in the doorway, staring with hor- 
ror first at Church, then at Masloan. 
The native kept repeating his pledge of 
allegiance, insisting on the miracle that 
he had witnessed at the well. 

A slighter shadow fell across the 
doorway. Masloan turned with a joy- 
ous cry to welcome Gray, a tired, dusty 
Gray returning defeated from his at- 
tempt to wrest the truth from the val- 
ley. His boyish defiance had left him, 
his bravado threats were boomerangs 
of failure and weary hopelessness. But 
to Masloan, he was none other than the 
sultan’s Jumalao, a mighty personage to 
be obeyed; he would understand. 

Dropping at his feet, the native re 


peated his story And Gray, with a bit 
of Mrs. Madge’s quick intuition, 
grasped the sacrifice and the bravery, 


the wonderful victory and accomplish- 
ment—and then looked with pitying, 
forgiving eyes at her husband who sat 
waiting to hear the worst! In simple 
words, Gray told him. 

The cry that burst from 
lips came from his newly 
heart, not his throat. He 
Caldwell in helpless anguish. 

Caldwell sent Masloan below for car- 
gadors. Silent, reverent, the four men 
found their way to the tropical arbor. 

Madge was still leaning against the 
rough stone column, her face turned 
Not one of the four dared go 


Church's 
unlocked 
turned to 


away. 
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farther. She moved her head. Each 
man clutched another to see if the hal- 
lucination was shared. Then her hu- 
man brown eyes sought Church’s face. 

“Hayden,” she said, with the sim- 
plicity that crucial moments usually em- 
ploy, “here is the foolish antinganting 
that caused the trouble sg 

Hayden crushed her in his arms, 
Reverence vanished to make room for 
human love. Held closely in her hus- 
band’s protecting grasp, Madge told the 
men the story, the conversation over- 
heard in the comandancia, the trooper’s 
sympathy, and the flask of fresh water, 
Masloan’s belief in her, the changing 
of the flasks, the strategy of telling him 
about the /umalaos—one good and one 
bad, one to obey and one to watch die! 

“They’re coming,” said Breeze sud- 
denly, springing to his feet, “the 
damned cargadors. They’ll expect to 
find—they Il—find they’ve been tricked 
—they’ll The sudden crisis un- 
manned them. 

But Gray was ready. Had he been a 
small man, petty in his execution of 
tiny tasks, he would never have been 
initiated into the brotherhood of native 
logic. As it was, he met the excited 
Masloan and his band of embryo 
anarchists with open arms. 

“A new miracle!” he announced joy- 
ously. “The /umalao has not died—yet 
you saw her drink of the water that you 
poisoned. See, she smiles and speaks 

she has pardoned. Allah 
pardoned her—has purged her even as 

tu shall purge tl ells!” 

He waited, breath] , 
Moros turn away in doubt 
belief, or kneel in sign of 
adoration. 

The white woman’s face met Mas- 
loan’s steady gaze without quivering. 
Masloan dropped on his knees, signal- 








bee l has 


ssl to see the 
and dis- 
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They 

began a low chant that sounded like a 

symphony to Gray’s straining ears. 
Evening saw only happiness in the 


ing the others to do likewise. 


valley, the sultan obedient to the 
comandancia, Masloan and his -men 
spreading the news of the miracle at 
the well—the miracle of purging a bad 
lumalao with poisoned waters, symbol 
of his power and skill—and the truth 
that the Jumalao had told about Gray, 
that he was the sultan’s other self, and 
that his words were pearls of undis- 
putable wisdom. 

Caldwell and Breeze watched Gray 
sitting on the steps, a dipper of fresh 
water at his side. 

“Hayden will shove Gray ahead,” re- 
marked Caldwell, “now that his own 
job is safe. But it wasn’t bad for the 
boy to learn that no big job is ever 
held without teamwork! 

Inside the comandancia, Hayden 
Church sat beside his wife’s steamer 
chair, holding her small hands tightly, 
and smiling at her with a bridegroom’s 
tender adoration. 

“I’ve got to pack you north,” he told 
her whimsically. “A /umalao mustn't 
linger too long—she might act a bit hu- 
man and give away her game. If the 
regular ever tells, Caldwell has prom- 
ised the gallows in punishment for the 
theft. So you see, it’s only yourself 
who might play false. Fancy poor 
Gray having to stick down here as the 


sultan’s twin! I’m going to get him a 
leave of absence and let him plan the 
—curriculum for next year.” 

‘And the inspection?” she asked 


gently. 

“Damn the inspection!” Church an- 
swered savagely. ‘We've got to honey- 
moon it first in the deserted hill bunga- 
low. Little white /umalao, I want to be 
awfully much haunted!” 


ab (de 

















HERE was once a dog which, 
in crossing over a stream on a 
narrow footbridge, with a 
traction excavator and dump- 
cart loader in its mouth, be- 

held, in the placid water below, the 

image of a rose. Never having seen a 

rose before, the dog became infatuated 

with the lovely apparition, and—— 





Out of the vast came Thompson, 
with a level gaze, a lanthorn jaw, and 
a trunkful of books on technical sub- 
jects, and took up his abode in Gyaros. 
lle had worked his way through a five- 
year college course in three years and a 
half, and, in two more, had taken a de- 
gree in the engineering department at 
Cornell. He got a job in an ax factory 
at ten dollars a week. 

Rin was now twenty-six years of age. 

> proposed presently io be the biggest 
man in the manuf acturing town of Gy- 
aros, from which vantage point the way 
to open for a successful 
assault upon the murky fastnesses of 
Pittsburgh. Thence his course lay 
eastward ; he allowed himself four years 
to arrive in Manhattan. 

He worked at the ax business for two 
weeks, then went with a wall-paper con- 
cern at double the salary. His natural 
hent, however, lay in the direction of 
inechanical design, and, within six 
months, having made another change, 
he seemed permanently fixed in the en- 
gineering department of Geo. Sangerlee 
& Co., manufacturers of road scrapers, 
shovels, excavators, and the like. 


eemed likely 


Mr. Sangerlee had been searching for 








Thompson during twenty-odd years. 
Technically speaking, the young man 
seemed to have been born with the in- 
stincts of a rooting hog, and his new 
employer rubbed his hands and chuckled 
over the acquisition for a month. 

He raised Thompson’s salary every 
sixty days during the first year; but at 
the expiration of this period, Thompson 
announced his intention of leaving. He 
felt that he was due in Pittsburgh. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
manufacturer, with evident regret. “Is 
it the work—the pay ?” 

“Not exactly,’ returned Thompson, 
blushing slightly. “There is plenty to 
do, and the work is very interesting. 
You're paying me well, but 

“But what?” ° 

“Well, the fact is, Mr. Sangerlee— 
and I know you won't take offense at 
what I am going to say—I have always 
wanted to get with a big concern. Now, 
this is an excellent little business, but 
your capital stock is only three hundred 
els. and | want to look around 
for a plant that is big enough to be 
worth grabbing.” 

Mr. Sangerlee opened his eyes 
slightly, and tapped on the desk with 
the barrel of a yellow fountain pen that 
held a pint. 

“T made thirty thousand out of it last 
year,” he said. 

“Not enough to 
Thompson. 

The manufacturer considered. 





divide,” observed 


If he 


was angry, he didn’t show it; and if 
he was amused, he gave no outward 
hint. 
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“I can’t help thinking that you’re well 
off where you are,” he said at length; 
“and I know I need you. Think it over 
for six months, and, if the town still 
looks too small to you, I'll take a day 
off and give you some introductions, 
in Pittsburgh, that will stand you in 
good stead.” 

Thompson, who was, at bottom, a 
tractable young man, assented and put 
his ambition back in its cage for an- 
other half year. 


II, 


It is likely that he would have gone 
on in this course—steeped in soul- 
desiccating technicalities, | consumed 
with ambition, wearing bagged gray 
clothes, frayed at the elbows from much 
leaning on drafting tables, and bulging 
at the pockets with blue prints and 
sheaves of mechanical notes—to fame 
or the end of time, had not a curious 
and disconcerting thing happened to 
him one day upon a street car. 

His soul was intent on an absorbing 
vision of a traction excavator and 
dump-cart loader, In the exact center of 
this enchanting adumbration suddenly 
appeared the flushed face of a very 
pretty girl. She was sitting directly op- 
posite and, without being conscious of 
his offense, he had been staring into her 
eyes for five minutes. They were very 
fine eyes, too, hazel in color, gentle, and 
sweetly expressive; she was not accus- 
tomed to having young men stare into 
them indefinitely without giving some 
evidence of appreciation. 

Thompson proved to be not entirely 
immune to the normal effect. The trac- 
tion excavator suddenly dissolved into 
thin air—in a moment; in the twinkling, 
so to speak, of a hazel eye. 

It was a pity, too; for he had had 
the dimensions of every rivet, brace, 
and gear in his mind, and a half hour 
with his drawing board would have re- 
corded a mass of data, the gift of an in- 
spired moment, which could now be re- 
covered only by long and painful con- 
centration. It was gone, utterly gone. 

If you had now said “traction ex 
cavator” to Thompson, he would have 
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This 
would have been highly gratifying, of 
course, to the owner and operator of 
the hazel eyes, who probably loathed 
traction excavators, and did not propose 
to have young men seeing visions of 
such junk when she was around. 


said: “What the deuce is that?” 


stopped and the girl got off. 
did Thompson; he knew not 


The car 
So, also, 


why; but he soon found out. It was 
to carry her basket. She handed it to 
him as a matter of course. He was 


sure he had never seen her before, but 
he could not be certain. Thompson had 
met many hundreds of people that he 
never saw. She seemed to know his 
name, and, when they had turned into 
a less-frequented side street, she made 
a remark that threw a little light on the 
problem: 

“I must say, Mr. Thompson, that you 
are about the most retiring person that 
I have ever met.” She said it very 
sweetly. 

“Peet 

“You are. It is now three weeks 
since you promised to come and see us.” 

“So long as that?” 

“Three weeks last Sunday. It was 
at church, you remember, that father 
introduced you to me. You were to 
come for dinner soon—I’m sure you 
said you would—and we expected you.” 

“Dear me!” gasped Thompson. 

“Yes. And you have cut me on the 
street lately, three separate times.” 

He could not deny it, nor could he 
offer any defense. 

“How can I make 
floundered redly. ‘Will 
come this evening ?” 

“Oh, come if you want to—and if 
you don’t forget.” Hazel Eyes seemed 
rather indifferent. Thompson, on the 
contrary, was suddenly seized with an 
overpowering desire to know who she 
was. 

They stopped before a rather pre- 
tentious gray-stone house, set back in a 
well-kept lawn. The place had an 
oddly familiar look that he could not 
account for. She took her basket and 
left him, with a reassuring smile, at 
parting, and a warning that she would 
be expecting him. 





amends?” he 
you let me 
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That night the lady of the hazel eyes 
received Thompson with great cor- 
diality—he had fixed the house in his 
mind with such trigonometric precision 
that there was no possibility of going 
astray—and led him into a comfortable 
and luxurious library. 

As he sat down in a deep armchair, 
a familiar voice called from the adjoin- 
ing room: 

“Did somebody come in, Dolly?’ 

“Mr. Thompson, father.” 

A newspaper rustled, and Geo, San- 
gerlee stood in the doorway. 

“Well, this is a pleasure, Thompson! 
You did finally make up your mind to 
come, did you?” 

The young man arose and stam- 
mered a confused response to this cor- 
dial greeting. But he now knew where 
he was, and the girl of the hazel eyes 
was, of course, Dorothy Sangerlee. In- 
stantly he recalled the circumstances of 
the introduction, and marveled that he 
must have entirely overlooked, at the 
time, many things that now were deli- 
ciously obvious. 

Mr. Sangerlee delivered a number of 
general opinions upon a variety of sub- 
jects, provided his chief of design with 
a cigar, and departed, remarking, as he 
went, that, the ice being once broken, 
he hoped to see more of Thompson in a 
social way than hitherto. Thompson 
said he thought it highly probable that 
Mr. Sangerlee would have that priv- 


’ 


ilege. 

Miss Dorothy now took up the task 
of entertaining her visitor. She found 
that he was as the beasts that perish in 
all musical matters, Of the late novels 
on the table, he had not heard so much 
as the titles. He made bold to introduce 
the subject of road scrapers; but Dolly 
frowned this out of the conversation so 
speedily and completely that his head 
spun, 

In a happy moment the girl hap- 
pened to mention that there was a bil- 
liard table upstairs. Thompson had 
once made a scientific study of billiards, 

They played until eleven 
Dolly was a good player, and Thomp- 

10 


o’cl ck, 
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son displayed wonderful ability at the 
outset. Presently he began to take a 
deeper interest in some physical aspects 
of his opponent’s method, and after that 
he lost form. Nevertheless, it was a 
good game, and they had a deal of fun 
out of it 

rv. 

A nice discrimination in cravats or 
concrete mixers is acquired only by cng 
study, experience, and thoughtful in- 
vestigation. Half of this truth Thomp- 
son had always fully understood; bu 
the other half—the more important one 
—had never been forcibly presented for 
his consideration until now. 

Barrison—a dry-goods clerk who had 
the next room to his at the boarding 
house—offered many helpful  sug- 
gestions; but happening himself to be 
afflicted with a penchant for the color 
purple, they were not greatly to Thomp- 
son’s advantage. Nevertheless, he 
steered the engineer to a good tailor and 
gave him much useful advice on “When 
and why to send flowers and confection- 
ery,’ and “How to get up from a 
restaurant table without capsizing it.” 

In the course of time and numerous 
visits, Thompson’s interest in Dolly 
Sangerlee having grown to serious pro- 
portions, he felt the need of advice 
upon another subject. He, therefore, 
asked Barrison, one evening, whether 
he had ever been in love. 

“Why, haven’t you seen her?” said 
he. ‘‘That’s too blame’ tough! But I'll 
take you around to-morrow evening and 
let you lamp her over. Believe me, Cy- 
rus, she’s some swell dame!” 

Accordingly, Thompson accompanied 
his friend, on the following evening, to 
the house of Miss Patty McGuire. Bar- 
rison had a box of candy in his pocket, 
which he presented to his beloved with 
characteristic persiflage. 

Thompson said little—his reserve did 
not dampen the spirits of Barrison, or 
of the vivacious Patty—but he thought 
much, and he allowed no syllable of the 
conversation, nor detail of his friend’s 
manner, to escape him. The talk was 
new to him, almost incomprehensible, 
at first, but he resolved to master the 
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style. It was evidently the sort of 
thing that girls liked. 

A few evenings later he presented 
himself at Sangerlee’s with two pounds 
of confectionery under ‘is arm, and 
greeted Dolly airily as follows: 

“Hi, girlie! Making the rose ‘ook 
like a back number, as usual? See what 
I’ve brought for a good little scout. 
Sweets to the sweet, and chocolates to 
the Choctaw, eh? Go to them, kiddo! 
They’re not good enough for you, but 
maybe you'll like them.” 

In reply to a similar salutation on the 
part of Barrison, Patty McGuire had 
giggled: 

“You've got a fine little rememberer, 
Steve; but please take notice that I’m 
no Indian. At the same time, chocolates 
always did reach the spot with me, and 
my, but I’m the forgivin’ little cuss! 
Gimme your hat.” 

Dorothy Sangerlee, however, stared 
at Thompson for several seconds, ut- 
tered some brief welcome, and begged 
to be excused for a few minutes, on the 
ground that her father was calling her. 
He reflected that she had better ears 
than he. She came back in a short time, 
looking flushed, with a crumpled hand- 
kerchief in her hand. 

Dorothy’s amused mystification was 
dissolved ere long by Thompson him- 
self. 

“T have observed,” said he, “that the 
young people I come in contact with 
rejoice in conversation composed of 
catch phrases, slang, exaggerated com- 
pliment, and absurdity. It is a little 
hard for me to turn my tongue to it; 
but I realize that it is a style that amuses 
and gives pleasure to many people, and 
I hope to master it. No doubt it will 
seem curious to you that I have never 
thought of this before; but the fact is 
that I was raised in the country, and, 
in college, my only associates were 
books and instructors. It has put me 
at a great disadvantage.” 

Dolly faltered an inquiry as to the im- 
mediate source of Thompson’s enlight- 
enment. 

“A friend of mine, by name Barrison, 
has given me valuable hints and sug- 
gestions.” 
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“You must mean ‘Batty’ Barrison,” 
said the girl. “I have heard of him, but 
have never had the pleasure of meeting 
him.” 

“TI shall fetch him along, some time, if 
I may.” 


“Do. I—I'm sure I'd enjoy *t 
‘Thompson recounted their cal) at 
Patty's. 


* Did you admire Miss McGuire ?” in- 
quired Dolly. 

“She is very pretty, kindly, and viva- 
cious,’ replied the engineer thought- 
fully, “and yet rather—well, shallow. I 
don’t believe she’d be a very satisfying 
friend.” 

Dolly smiled. 

“It's just possible,” she remarked, 
balancing a pistachio cream on the 
candy spoon, “that some people would 
prefer your ordinary style of conversa- 
tion to that of Mr. Barrison. I mean 
that nobody expects you to be amusing.” 

Thompson shook his head. 

“You are always saying things to me 
that are very kind, but inaccurate. I’m 
a gloomy ignoramus, and I know it. But 
I'll get over it if you'll only give me a 
little time.” 

V. 

Whatever Thompson's shortcomings 
may have been, he was not lacking in 
self-confidence. He had never failed in 
anything he had seriously undertaken, 
and he now proposed to be as great an 
authority on cravats as he was on road 
scrapers. True, it was a much larger 
undertaking than he had imagined, and, 
latterly, he had seemed to gain but little 
in the esteem of the adored Dolly. He 
dared not yet call her so, even in the 
privacy of his room; but this simply 
meant more time. He determined to 
postpone his advance on New York, 
and he went into Mr. Sangerlee’s of- 
fice, one day, to apprise him of the 
change in his plans. 

“T have decided to stay in Gyaros an- 
other year, Mr. Sangerlee,” said he. 

The older man was very affable. He 
gave Thompson a cigar and asked him 
to sit down. 

“You have 
then?” 


changed your mind, 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, so have I, in a way. 
been inclined, of late, to agree with you 
that this place does not afford an ade- 
quate field for your development. ‘I 
will not say anything more, at the pres- 
ent moment, for my ideas are as yet 


I have 


[ am not prepared to 
make a decision. We'll take the matter 
up again in, say, thirty days. Mean- 
time, I wish you'd finish up the detail 
drawings of that line of traction ex- 
cavators.” 

Thompson swallowed hard. With 
some vague assurances that the designs 
would be completed at once, he pres- 
ently withdrew to his own quarters. 
The young engineer reflected upon this 
conversation with trepidation. He was 
aware that his work had suffered. He 
had, recently, been able to concentrate 
upon excavators only with an effort, 
and Dolly Sangerlee’s face had ac- 
quired a disconcerting way of looking 
up at him from his drawing board, 
which put accurate drafting upon the 
plane of extremely difficult accomplish- 
ments. 

As he took his preoccupied way 
across the principal avenue of Gyaros 
that evening, Thompson narrowly 
escaped death beneath the wheels of a 
big red automobile. The driver’s horn 
he did not hear at all, but the cry of the 
girl in the front seat roused him in 
time. It was Dolly. 

He saw the flash of apprehension in 
her eyes, and the smile that followed, as 
the car lunged by. He saw, also, a 
young man in a red-and-brown plaid 
blazer, who smoked a and 
seemed more interested in Dolly than in 
the way he was driving his car. 

Thompson gained the curb and stood 
in the shadow of an iron lamp-post, 
the while he made the acquaintance of a 
new and intensely disagreeable sensa- 
-tion. He was on the same spot ten min- 
utes later, when Barrison came down- 
street and took his arm. 

“Have you noticed a big red automo- 
bile about town?” inquired Thompson. 

“The guy’s name is Stevens, and he’s 
got the kush. He’s from Bloomington. 
Been here for a week, and had her out 


rather indefinite. 


cigarette, 
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every day. I wondered when you'd 
drop to it, but I didn’t like to say any- 
thing.” : 

This trifling episode served to keep 
Thompson awake all night, and he went 
to work next day with a dull headache 
between his eyes. 

He now made a determined, but 
rather hopeless, effort to pull himself 
together. Every thought of Dolly he 
strove to put finally out of his mind, and 
every such thought remained firmly 
lodged in its accustomed habitat. 

This much was possible, however— 
to avoid the sight of her. He went no 
more to the house. In season and out 
of season, he endeavored to turn his 
thoughts upon excavators, albeit with 
the meagerest success. They—the ex- 
cavators—had, strangely enough, be- 
come objects of no attraction. 

Five weary, miserable weeks went by, 
and he managed, finally, somehow to 
complete the designs. He never knew 
how it was done, for he was so nervous 
that he could scarcely draw a clean line 
with a straight edge. He now carried 
about with him an atmosphere of gloom 
that, Barrison swore, was sufficiently 
palpable to be cut with a knife. 





VI. 

Two days after Thompson had turned 
the blue prints of the line of excavators 
into the shop, Wilkins, the assistant 
manager, and particular aversion of the 
engineer, came to request him to step 
down to Mr. Sangerlee’s private office. 

There was a poorly concealed air of 
satisfaction about Wilkins, who had 
hated him cordially from the start, that 
would have indicated at once to any- 
body but the matter-of-fact Thompson 
that all was not well. His eyes glistened 
with a tender joy. He purred in 
gentlest tones: 

“Too bad you didn’t get the office 
boy to check those drawings over be- 
fore you let them go out to the shop.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, it puts you in so bad with the 
pattern makers and foremen, not to 
mention the Old Man.” 

“What's wrong with them?” 
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“Good Lord, 7 don’t know, Mr. 
Thompson. J don’t pretend to be an 


engineer. You'll probably find out from 
headquarters. As nearly as I can make 
out, there isn’t much of anything right.” 

Thompson gulped, but concealed his 
alarm manfully, and strode down the 
hallway to Mr. Sangerlee’s office. 

A mat of the excavator prints lay on 
the president’s desk. The yellow foun- 
tain pen was behind his ear, and in his 
hand he held a red pencil. He mo- 
tioned the engineer to a seat and handed 
him one of the blue sheets covered with 
red X’s, circles, figures, and written no- 
tations. Thompson took in the blunders 
—they were marshaled in brigades, 
platoons, and divisions—in ten seconds. 

He was paralyzed with astonishment. 
No schoolboy of ready wit would have 
incorporated a third of the gross errors 
and discrepancies that met his eye. Had 
he, Thompson, while awake and in pos- 
session of his faculties, contrived this 
design? His initials were plainly visi- 
ble on the lower right-hand corner of 
the sheet; but he could not credit his 
eyes. 

“The pattern makers have threatened 
to quit,” sighed Mr. Sangerlee. “They 
—they think you hold some sort of a 
grudge against them. The foreman of 
the forge room feels much the same 
way. He says he takes two comic jour- 
nals, at home, and he doesn’t come to 
the shop to be amused.” 

Thompson stared at the print and 
flushed darkly. He pulled his lower lip 
between his teeth and crossed his legs. 

“There have been a good many sim- 
ilar slips lately,” continued the manu- 
facturer, “but they were mostly errors 
in figures and proportion, and I had 
them rectified in the shop. But this— 
this is really unique. It’s a—master- 
piece. I can’t account for it, and that’s 
why I sent for you. You’ve always 
hitherto manifested a friendly tolerance 
for the basic principles of mechanics, 
and that is what makes this thing come 
as a surprise. Do you believe that you 
have been quite well lately, Thomp- 
son ?” 

“Yes, my health has been good.” 

“Well, can you suggest anything in 
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your circumstances that might produce 
this result ?” 

“I—I could,” 
Thompson. 

*“Then I'll have to insist that you do 
yg 
“Tt’s nothing that can be controlled,” 
objected the engineer. “And I think I’d 
better give you my resignation at once 
and let the matter drop.” 

“You must let me judge of that.” 

Thompson recrossed his legs. His 
lips were bloodless. 

“Then, if you insist on knowing my 
opinion,” he said, “I suspect that the 
reason for my late inefficiency lies in the 
fact that I have been hopelessly in love 
with your daughter, Dorothy. I have 
inquired of a friend of mine, by name 
Barrison, what the normal effects of 
love are, and he says it is likely to 
transform an ordinarily sensible man 
into a ‘skyhooting imbecile.’ He has 
been deeply in love himself, and he de- 
scribed his symptoms. They corre- 
spond exactly with mine, but seem to 
have been less intense.” 

The engineer went on to explain that 
Dolly’s face had haunted his dreams by 
night and his drafting board by day. 
The echo of her sweet voice had fallen 
upon an inward ear with perpetual and 
enervating charm. He had striven man- 
fully, but had failed to erase her image 
from the tablets of his heart. 

Mr. Sangerlee got up and went to the 
window. He blew his nose in a large 
silk handkerchief, and, in a moment or 
two, returned to his desk. It was patent 
to Thompson that he was inwardly 
raging, and restrained himself only with 
an effort. 

“I have heard,” he said brusquely, 
“that love, in some of its phases, often 
has such an effect. It may be as you 
say. Have you considered the matter 
of a cure?” 

“T fear that such a thing does not 
exist.” 

“That would be serious,’ observed 
the manufacturer gravely. “But, in 
any case, we must avoid any repetition 
of this.’ He laid his hand upon the 
blue prints. After a few moments of 
silence he continued: “There are many 


replied the truthful 











things that I wished to say to you, but 
it is late, and this office is more or less 
public. I think you’d better come to the 
house this evening, and we can talk the 
whole matter over.” 

3eneath his employer’s kindly tones 
Thompson considered that he detected 
the ring of a sinister and inexorable de- 
termination. Mr. Sangerlee rolled up 
the prints and bound them with a rub- 
ber band. 

“Very well, sir. Ill be there at eight 
o'clock,” said Thompson. 


VII. 

The denizens of Mrs. Muldoon’s 
boarding house were shocked that even- 
ing at the haggard appearance of 
Thompson, who arose in the midst of 
supper and went to his room. Barri- 
son was elected to follow him and find 
out what was wrong. 

“All is lost,” he reported gloomily, 
five minutes later. “He’s been fired. 
Packing his trunk now—first train in 
the morning. He says he’s going back 
to the farm.” 

Mrs. Muldoon fixed Barrison with an 
apprehensive stare. Thompson was 
prompt in settling his bills, and, aside 
from the fact that he stayed in a good 
bit at night, and burned many thou- 
sands of cubic feet of natural gas at 
forty cents per thousand, a very satis- 
factory boarder. 

“Surely 


as that,” said Brown. 


the case is not so de perate 


. ighed the dry- 
goods “It isn’t | ] 
that gets Cy’s goat; for he could easily 
cop out something else in this town. 
Jobs are many; but such peacherines as 
Dolly Sangerlee do not grow on every 
crab-apple tree.” 

“Oh!” said Brown. “And has the 
fair one proved obdurate ?” 

“T guess she’s passed him up for that 
Stevens chap from Bloomington. At 
least they’ve been doing a good deal of 
motoring together. It makes me sort 
of sore, too; for Cy’s a good old scout. 
I s’pose I'll have to dig up that twenty 
he lent me.” 


“I’m afraid it is hed ry 
clerk. sing the job 
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At eight o’clock that evening, Thomp- 
son gave the Sangerlees’ front-door bell 
a decisive punch. He was admitted by 
the maid, who took his hat and ushered 
him into the library. 

He had expected to find Mr. Sanger- 
lee; but Dorothy was the only person 
visible. She was bent over the table in 
the center of the room, and one of the 
two prettiest elbows in Gyaros rested on 
a blue print of Thompson’s traction ex- 
cavator. She got up, smiling. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said. 
“T can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“Others have made the same criti- 
cism,”’ said Thompson grimly. 

“T didn’t mean to criticize; but I’m 
such a fool about machinery. It pro- 
vokes dad fearfully. He can’t get over 
my not being a boy.” 

If Thompson had been in the mood 
for repartee, he might have responded 
that father wasn’t the only man who 
couldn’t “get over it.”” Instead, he kept 


silence. He had not ventured to sit 
down. 

“Is Mr. Sangerlee in?” he inquired 
finally. 


“Why, no; he received a telegram 
while we were at dinner, and he had to 
leave at once for New York.” 

Thompson’s spirit sounded the ul- 
timate depths. His employer had not 
even troubled to telephone him that he 
could not keep his appointment. 


“It’s no matter,” he said. “I know 
what he wanted to tell me. Yet I 
should have liked to have seen him 
again, if only to say good-by. He has 


y kind to me.” 

“You're not going away, are you?” 
inquired the girl, with flattering con- 
cern, 

“In the morning.” 

“But you can’t do that. Dad won't 
be back for three or four days, and I’m 
sure he has some very important things 
to tell you.” 

Thompson smiled sadly. 

“T know—but perhaps he’ll excuse 
me. He can write them, and I'll enjoy 
them just as much. Perhaps you, too, 
will excuse me, and I'll get back to my 
room. I’ve a lot of packing to do.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the puz- 


been very 
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zled Dolly. “But I know he wants to 
see you, and he told me to get you to 
explain the—excavator to me. 
stayed home from a party to do it.” 

He had been dimly aware of an un- 
usual note in Dolly’s attire; now that 
his dismally preoccupied attention was 
fixed upon the matter, he realized that 
she was exquisitely gowned. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry I’ve kept you 
from the party, and I didn’t know you 
cared anything about excavators.” 

“T love them—at least I would if I 
understood them better. You've just got 
to explain this one, Mr. Thompson. 
You see, I’m especially interested be- 
cause it’s your work.” 

The engineer flushed. Dolly went to 
the table and laid a pink and entirely 
indiscriminate finger upon the blue 
print. 

“What is the purpose of that?’ she 
asked sweetly. 

In five minutes Thompson, whose 
soul could not but expand under the 
benign influences of the hazel eyes, had 
embarked upon a thoroughgoing ex- 
position of the science of earth-moving. 
He was seated by the table, and Dolly 
leaned upon the opposite side. 

As he warmed up to the subject, he 
ran his fingers through his hair and 
tumbled it all over on the wrong side 
of his head. He got up and personally 
enacted an attack upon a sidehill em- 


bankment, using a_plush-upholstered 
chair as a clam-shell bucket. 

Dolly listened and watched in 
silence. 

At the end of twenty minutes 


Thompson, glancing up quickly, found 
her looking at his hair instead of the 
point of his finger, which rested over 
the differential gearing on the traction- 
transmission shaft. Dolly flushed. 

“I’m afraid I wasn’t listening very 
closely,” she said. 

“It must be Greek to you,” replied 
the engineer apologetically. ‘I oughtn’t 
to bore you with it.” 

“No, it’s interesting, even if I can’t 
understand it. I don’t see how you can 
invent all those things. But I was just 
thinking—about something else.” 
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“Something more agreeable, no 
doubt.” 
“No-o.” Dolly ran her finger along 


a crease in the print, hesitant and a lit- 
tle embarrassed. “It wasn't so very 
pleasant. It was a scolding that I got 
at dinner, from father. He said that I 
—I ought to—to try to help my friends, 
and not—not hinder them, and make it 
hard for them to do their work. He’s 
right, too, and I want to help just all I 
can ig 

Dolly was very serious, and doubt- 
less a little bit frightened. Thompson 
lost sight of the absorbing science of 
earth-moving in the presence of an 
overwhelming suspicion. 

“You do help them. At least you 
have helped me more than I can tell,” 
he said warmly. 

Dolly shook her head. 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“But you have, and the rest is all my 
own fault. You've been kinder to me 
than any other woman I ever knew, ex- 
cept my mother, and if I allowed my- 
self to think too much about yeu in a 
way that I had no right to think, surely 
you are not to blame. I don’t know 
how much of our interview of this 
afternoon your father has reported to 
you; but, if he has given the impression 
that I regard you as being in the slight- 
est degree responsible for my—failure 
to make good, I shall be miserably sorry, 
indeed.” 

Dolly now took the candle 
walked into the powder magazine. 

“Well, you surely told father that ] 
haunted you. If that isn’t responsibil- 
ity, I don’t know what is.” 

“All my own folly,” deprecated 
Thompson. “I had no business to fall 
in love with you—then your face would 
not have haunted me, and made work 
impossible.” 

“Surely being in love oughtn’t to 
make work impossible,” protested the 
girl bravely. ‘Lots of people get in 
love and go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

The magazine seemed reluctant to ex- 
plode. 

“IT suppose that, in itself, would not 
entirely incapacitate a man,” conceded 





and 











the analytical engineer. “I wasn’t so bad 
until after—that is, I suppose the anx- 
iety caused by seeing the object of one’s 
regard out motoring with a favored ri- 
val is apt to be most disturbing.” 

Dolly kept her eyes on the print. 

“Of course, I couldn’t help your 
thinking of me in the way you say you 
do—even if I wanted to help it; but it 
would be easy to get around the other 
difficulty,” she remarked, dropping her 
torch into an open canister. 

Thompson stared at the girl across 
the table with smoldering eyes. He 
opened his mouth, but no sound came 
forth. Dolly read the agonizing query 
in his face, and explained: 

“T mean that I won’t go out with any- 
body else if you don’t want me to.” 

Thompson wrestled with this idea. It 
threw him. He got up and tried again, 
with a little better success. Dolly saw 
him coming around the table and got out 
of her chair. She stood in front of it, 
possibly because she was afraid he 
might hit her with it. Furthermore, she 
put her hands on his shoulders, perhaps 
to keep him away; but it didn’t have 
that effect. 

“If you mean that you'll let me love 
you, I’ll make good yet. Why, a girl as 
beautiful as you are could make a king 
of a fellow!” 
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“IT believe I'd rather have a mechan- 
ical engineer,” whispered Dolly. “And, 
now that you’re in a proper frame of 
mind, and aren’t really going to run 
away, I’ve something of real importance 
to tell you. It has to do with father’s 
trip to New York. 

“He didn’t intend to go until to-mor- 
row; but he received a telegram this 
evening, saying that his agent has a 
chance to secure a fine factory site near 
Jersey City, with a lot of buildings al- 
ready on it, which he thinks will just 
suit us. 

“He’s going to establish an Eastern 
branch to take care of our flourishing 
export trade, and you’re to run it. Isn't 
that fine? I’ve always wanted to live 
in New York.” 

Thompson collapsed. 

“Ts that true, Dolly?” 

“T think I’ve got it right. There’s a 
lot more that I’ve forgotten. Oh, yes, 
there won’t be any foundry in the East; 
but all the castings will be made in 
Gyaros and shipped over. Will that 
matter ?” 

“No-o, it’s not a vital drawback,” 
sighed Thompson vaguely. 

“You looked rather thoughtful.” 

“T was just reflecting,” said Thomp- 
son slowly, “that Barrison would con- 
sider your father to be ‘some dad.’” 
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THE 


CRAG 


ROUBLED and wild the waters beat 

Where a crag rears from the sea, 
High on its crest the curlews rest 
The night through, tranquilly. 


Loud and far shrills a maniac song, 
The tempest’s maddened cry, 

But the sea-bird, sure of the crag secure, 
Still sleeps on peacefully. 


So, out of the storm your soul I found— 
The crag holding back the sea, 
And close to its crest I dared to rest 
A moment, thankfully. 
ETHELYN LESLIE HUSTON. 
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@N the rainy afternoon Michi- 
§ gan Boulevard was like a 
broad band of wet rubber, 
high lighted at regular inter- 

~~ Vals by reflections from drip- 
ping red globes. A_ procession of 
limousines scraping the curb in front 
of Orchestra Hall reminded Eugene 
Spaulding that the Friday afternoon 
concert was over. 

It was all as he remembered it—the 
boulevard in the rain; the Illinois Cen- 
tral protruding its smoky cloud before 
the misty lake, with its phantom ships; 
the constant beat of horses’ hoofs; the 
tread of hurrying feet. 

His eyes lighted at thought of a 
woman's face that he had not seen for 
five years, and, with the concern of the 
eternal masculine, he looked down 
critically at his absolutely correct 
clothes, and squared his broad shoulders 
as for an ordeal. 

He lifted a sun-bronzed face and 
searched half-forgotten entrances until 
he came to the Fine Arts Building. He 
went in, shook out his umbrella, and 
looked up at the arch, over which were 
the words he remembered so well: “All 
Passes; Art Alone Endures.” 

For a moment he stood still as if to 
pull himself together; then he walked 
under the arch, and stepped into an 
elevator. 

“Miss Endbury’s studio,” he said. 

‘Ninth floor, nine twenty-one.” 

This, he remembered, had been her 





ambition years before—to have a studio 
in the Fine Arts Building. 

At the ninth floor he got out and 
walked up and down the corridors, 
looking at the numbers over the doors. 
He came to 921. The door stood open 
a little, showing another man in the 
room; he was looking at a painting on 
the wall. Eugene, too, took off his hat 
and went in. 

It was a large studio, the studio, he 
told himself, of one who had arrived 
Oriental rugs covered the floor. A 
flood of soft light was mellowed by Tif- 
fany shades. The walls were lined with 
paintings. 

In an inner room a woman and a 
young man were working, the one at 
an easel, the other at a littered table. 
The man who had been looking at pic- 
tures still walked about, muttering 
“Humph!” using three different pairs 
of glasses. 

At sight of Margaret Endbury’s 
work, Spaulding had a peculiar sense 
of exultation. He wondered, with a 
curious impersonality, if it would have 
been at all like this to look at a child 
of hers. Then he heard her voice in 
the inner room, and found his throat 
suddenly dry. 

She came into the room. So often 
had he rehearsed this moment that he 
knew just what to say. He held out a 
strong brown hand and clasped, for the 
infinitesimal space that custom pre- 
scribes, her slender fingers. 
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“Well, well, Margaret! It is good 
to see you!” .. 

It was exactly as he had rehearsed it 
on the California Limited. That was 
to be the beginning. If he found her 
in a studio in the Fine Arts Building, it 
was to be also the end. If he found 
her in a painting apron, in a rear hall, 
with. her trunk in the corner—he smiled 
a little at what he would have done to 
the apron. 

The smile—a very attractive smile it 
was—happened to fall upon an aristo- 
cratic-looking woman in a French gown. 

“Why, Eugene! When did you 
come? Really, I—you quite take my 
breath away !” 

“I got in this morning. 
to ask how you are.” 

“And you—I would scarcely have 
known you.” 

“That's because I am so brown. 
been out West, you know.” 

“Out West? Where?” 

“California.” 

“California? Oh, tell me about it!” 

“I've been making roads. Bridging 
the arroyos. Making the desert blos- 
som with the automobile. But it’s you I 
want to talk about. Jove! You've cer- 
tainly arrived, haven't you? Do you 
remember the first vear at the institute? 
Or have you forgotten it—with Paris 
and all that, and your big success?” 

The man with glasses was saying 
“Humph” with indignation before an- 
other picture, and trying to attract Miss 
Endbury’s attention. 

“Excuse me for a minute, Eugene. 
He wants to speak with me.” 

The bald one pointed accusingly at 
two pictures, made gestures indicating 
infinite disgust, and went out. 

“\Vhat was the matter with the old 
duffer?” protested Eugene. ‘What in 
the world was he hitting your pictures 
for? He nearly went through one with 
his cane. I felt like taking a hand.” 

“That's just his way. He’s a dealer; 
takes a good deal of my work. When 
he likes anything, he points at it with 
the finger of scorn. Hates to part with 
his money, you know.” 

“Two sold! Well! 


feel?” 


I don’t need 


I’ve 


How does it 
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“T don’t know that it is any more fun 
than the first dinner card I sold. Do 
you remember? I took it across the 
hall to show you. You had a green 
shade over your eyes, and you were 
boning for an exam.” 

“You're spoiled already!” 

“Do you want to see the two he 
bought? I think I like them best of 
all, and I believe I’m going to miss them 
just a little.” 

They crossed the room and stood be 
fore an ocean wave. A single gleaming 
wall of green, sunlight and seaweed 
caught up in its wild embrace, foam- 
crested, ready to break on the sand; 
and over it, in a swirl of spray, a sea 
gull circling. 

“Ah!” he 
“Capitola!” 

She nodded: “Yes, I never knew just 
that effect of the seaweed except at 
Capitola.” 

“Oh, it’s great! Jove! To think of 
being able to do a thing like that! I 
envy you! Upon my soul, I do!” 


breathed, in exultation. 





“But you—you make roads! Tell 
me——” 

“But this What's this other 
one ?”’ 


The other picture was of mountains 
rising out of fog, and shadow, and 
night—purple, rose, and gold—height 
upon height, and one alone, its 
grandeur crowned with sunshine, as 
with diamonds. 

“Seattle!” he cried. 

She laughed gayly: 
you are! You flatter me. 
that last summer.” 

“That’s the way they look from the 
water tower. I can see it now—the 
white fog rolling in from the sea and 
up over the hill, gripping my throat, 
and giving me the asthma; and away 
across the fog the gleaming of old 
Rainier! There’s something about the 
mountains 

She put her hand on the canvas. 

“There certainly is, Eugene. I think 
they got into my blood—the mountains 
and the sea. Sometimes I wake in the 
night and I think I must hear the waves 
pounding, when the tide comes in. I’ve 
often wondered what makes their 


“Seattle!” 
“\Vhat a guesser 
Yes, I did 
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power, the power of the mountains and 
the sea.” 

“And the arroyos.” 

“Yes, the blessed arroyos, and the 
heavenly valley of peace they call ‘La 
Canada’ Oh, tell me about it all! 
Did you stay at Los Angeles?” 

“Part of the time, and then up in a 
valley in the mountains. But I want 
to see this picture. What’s this, now— 
‘Mother and Child.’ ” 

“Oh, that isn’t good!” 

“Why—yes, it is—of course.” 

“Now, don’t try to be enthusiastic. It 
isn’t good. I know it, and you know it. 
You must. It’s a well-dressed woman, 
holding a healthy, fairly intelligent 
baby. That’s all. 

“It’s sold, though, to a woman who 
owned too many land and sea scapes, 
and had a place in her parlor where she 
wanted something this shape. I believe 
the color of the mother’s gown matched 
the rug, or something like that. 

“But you mustn’t think the woman of 
the picture was like this. She was won- 
derful! Not pretty—quite plain, I 
thought. But there was something 
about her—a sort of triumph. There 
was something in her eyes I couldn't 
get.” 

A woman came hurrying from the 
inner studio, putting on a little black 
hat, and a shiny jacket, and went out 
into the hall. Miss Endbury called to 
her; but she was gone. 

“Why, her was familiar!” 
Spaulding searched his memory. “Now, 
why in the world should she make me 
think of typhoid fever!’ 

“She nursed you at the Presbyterian 
Hospital years ago.” 

“Miss—Miss—A mes! 





face 


That’s it! 


And she had starch in her handker- 
chiefs!) She was all right, though!” 
“She nursed fifteen years to earn 


money to study at the institute.” 
“Good heavens! She was a ripping 
nurse. Is she a big artist, too?” 
There was a moment’s hesitation. 
“TI think she'll come along in time. 
Yes, she’ll do some gi od work.” 
“Fifteen years being an A-one top- 
notcher nurse—pretty, too, she used to 
be. It all comes back to me now. The 
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man in eighty-two was dippy about her 
—wanted to marry her’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Fifteen years holding d. t.’s and 
typhoids in bed—did she tell you I tried 
to choke her ?—for the sake of being a 
failure at this! Oh, I know. You 
were awfully nice about it, but I saw it 


in her eyes. She looks all in. Is she 
sick ?” 

“She is pretty well worn out. I've 
taken her into my studio now. She's 


been working night and day.” 

**All passes; art alone endures,’ eh? 
Well, you certainly have arrived your- 
self. I’m awfully glad to see it. I 
thought I would just stop in a minute, 
and see you in your studio, I thought 
you know—I thought you might have 
been wearing a painting apron.” 

“Oh, but I do in the morning!” 

“T should have come direct from the 
train, should I not?” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, you see, I had to see a man. 
Well, I must be going. I’ve got to see 
him again.” 

“You're going West right away?” 

“Yes, I’m leaving to-night. I came 
a long way, didn’t I, to see one man?” 

He held out his hand and clasped her 
fingers in a politely cordial grasp. 

“Here’s to the greatest living painter 
of a wave, with seaweed in it, and a 
mountain with fog at its feet and sun 
on its head! Good-by, Margaret.” 

“Give my love to the mountains and 
the sea, Eugene—and to the valley of 
peace.” 

He was gone, and he heard the door 
softly closed behind him. 

It was the hour when the elevators 
are crowded—the end of the day’s 
work. He looked curiously at the 
crowd waiting to go down, thin girls 
and women with shiny serge coats and 
dull, serious eyes. Some of them had 
portfolios under their arms. 

One of them opened her bag at the 
elevator door, and took out a little 
pocketbook. She looked thoughtfully 
at the contents. He could not help see- 
ing that the contents were a dime, and 
he could not help seeing the apron going 
home to be washed, 











“ALL PASSES; ART ALONE ENDURES” 


He stood aside and waited for an 
elevator to fill up. He felt the touch 
»f a hand on his arm, and looked down 
into a white, upturned face. 

“Margaret!” 

“You forgot—you left something at 
the studio,” she said politely. 

He went back with her, lifting his 
hat to the hurrying girls and women 
his companion greeted. 

At the door of her studio, she leaned 
heavily against the wall and plucked 
nervously at the fringe at her breast. 

“T couldn’t let you she said 
haltingly. “I couldn’t let you go West 
without telling you—that it isn’t true— 
that—what it says over the arch.” 

“The arch? ‘All passes’ ’”’—he 
quoted as in a dream the well-remem- 
bered words—* ‘All passes; art alone 
endures’ ?” 

She nodded. “It isn’t true.” 

He looked at her in the gathering 
dusk, holding her eyes with his, opened 
the door behind her, and drew her 
gently within. 

“What—what endures, Margaret ?” 

Half angrily, white-lipped, her hands 
gripped behind her back, she faced him 
and cried: “What endures, Eugene? 
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The mountains, the sea, and the valleys 
—things that were here before you and 
I were born, and will be when we are 
forgotten; things we break our bodies 
and our hearts trying to bridge over, 
to paint, and to carve; things—other 


things—that never get on _ canvas, 
things there are no words for—the 
thing I couldn’t get into that woman's 
eyes!” 


“Margaret, you don’t, you couldn't 
mean——"’_ Long years of self-control 
came to his rescue. He would not as- 
sume anything. She might be over- 
tired. ‘You don’t mean 

“T mean it isn’t true! 
said it was!” 

He did not know what his eyes were 
telling her, what they were demanding, 
as they searched hers. But she read it, 
and she laughed—a low, exultant rip- 
ple of joy. 

“T mean you, Eugene!” 

After a little time she looked at him 
in consternation. 

“But the man, Eugene, the man you 
came East to see! Is it too late?” 

“Tt is too late. The man I expected 
to wrestle with disappeared when you 
touched him on the arm.” 








And I never 


ie 


IMMORTELLES 


OMRADE, though we walk apart, 
Through the fair and stormy weather, 

Let each keep a singing heart — 

We are growing young together. 
Crabbed Time we bid avaunt, 

If his rime has nipped our roses, 
Specter-years can never daunt, 

Heart that in true heart reposes. 


Yours the high road, mine the low— 
Love nor reckons heights nor spaces, 
Joyous in your light, I glow, 
Wearing for you all Love’s graces, 
Each to each an Immortelle, 
Prisoning fast in deepest closes, 
Youth, by true Love’s magic spell, 
Wrought and sealed with silent roses. 
Martua McCuttocu-WILLIaMs, 











#EFFERY FARNOL’S new 
book, “The Amateur Gentle- 
man,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is, like “The 
Broad Highway,” another ro- 
mance of the past. It is likely to be- 
come as popular as its predecessor, and 
for the same reason. 

The story is not merely the same type 
as “The Broad Highway’’—it is sub- 
stantially the same story. There are 
some new characterizations and epi- 
sodes, but the main thread, the at- 
mosphere, the hero, and the heroine, 
are practically identical in the two 
books. 

But this is not said in a critical spirit, 
for an author has an undoubted right 
to make his own choice of theme, plot, 
and characters, and the function of the 
critic is to examine and pass upon his 
craftsmanship. 

Mr. Farnol has established his claim 
to serious consideration as an artist; his 
first book was an achievement that 
placed him in the class of those writers 
of fiction who are entitled to 
and now “The Amateur Gentleman” 
has appeared, only to fortify and secure 
the position he has previously occupied. 

The charm of the story of Barnabas 
Barty, the pugilist’s son who aspired to 
be a gentleman, is to be found chiefly 
in the author’s own evident pleasure in 
telling of the young man’s adventures. 
It is the same pleasure that a loving and 
admiring friend experiences and be- 
stows in repeating some incident con- 
cerning another. Those who listen to 
such a narration are always conscious 
of a sense of warm sympathy that never 
fails to stimulate and hold their interest. 

This, in our judgment, is the secret 





respect, 


of Mr. Farnol’s success with his books; 
it is, indeed, the secret of all artistic 
success, the extent to which the artist 
puts himself into his work. 


ee 


“Seven Keys to Baldpate” is a rather 
fantastic tale by Earl D. Biggers, pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

But while it is fantastic, it is not 
without its interest for the reader who 
wants, before everything else, to be 


amused. The narrative is a little in- 
coherent in spots, for the author hac 
made the mistake of supposing that 


suspense is to be maintained by con- 
fusing characters, motives, and inci- 
dents. It is, doubtless, no easy task to 
adhere closely to the main thread of a 
story in the development of which there 
is a multiplicity of episodes, but if the 
interest is to be sustained, the task must 
be done thoroughly, and in this thor- 
oughness, artistic work shows to the 
best advantage, 

One result of the author’s failure to 
do this in “Seven Keys to Baldpate”’ is 
that the hero, Billy McGee, frequently 
drops out of sight so completely that 
the reader forgets all about him. He 
arrives at the deserted Baldpate Inn, in 
the Adirondacks, in midwinter, and im- 
mediately things begin to happen. He 
has gone there to be alone, because he 
is sick of writing “best sellers,” and 
hopes, by wooing solitude, to do real 
literature. But other people begin to 
arrive, and he becomes aware that a 
mystery of some sort is developing un- 
der his nose, so to speak. 


Two charming young women, an 
elderly college professor, a_ political 
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boss and his heeler, a nondescript 
young man who attempts to pass him- 
self off as a salesman, all gather in the 
inhospitable summer hotel, and no won- 
der McGee is at his wits’ end. 

There is really a purpose to all this, 
however, which comes to a head later_in 
the neighboring city of Renton, with a 
victory over the local political machine. 


se et 


The best thing about Gouverneur 
Morris’ new book, “The Penalty,” pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is the 
work of Howard Chandler Christy, 
who did the illustrating. Mr. Christy 
has certainly “come back’? to demon- 
strate that he is in the ‘“white-hope” 
class of American illustrators, 

The story itself, if such a queer jum- 
ble of impossibilities can be called a 
story, is manifestly a tale written to 
order that the author “made up” as he 
went along. Barbara Ferris, the New 
York society girl who takes to sculp- 
ture, and becomes obsessed -with the 
idea of making a bust of the defeated 
Satan, Wilmot Allen, the young Wall 
Street plunger—he had been distin- 
guished for various things outside of 
scholarship at Yale, of course—Bliz- 
zard, a prince of the underworld, mu- 
tilated in soul as well 2s in body, are 
stirred up with a host of other charac- 
ters and incidents, many of which have 
nothing to do with the story itself. 

\nd so, by main force, so to speak, 
we are brought at last to two prepos- 
terous events, the grafting of a new 
pair of legs on the cripple, Blizzard, 
and the latter's plan to capture New 
York and loot the subtreasury and 
Maiden Lane, both of which are flat 
failures. 

This outcome is characteristic of the 
whole tale, a tale that threatens many 
sensations which amount to nothing. 


es et 


A. M. Chisholm has _ published, 
through Doubleday, Page & Co., an- 
other story of the West, which he calls 
“Precious Waters.” Its title is not in 
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the least symbolical, and there is no 
suggestion in the story of Pierian or 
other springs of inspiration. Precious 
waters are waters needed for the very 
practical and prosaic purposes of irri- 
gation. 

Conservation of natural resources, a 
term that may be said to include the 
specific subject of the irrigation of 
desert lands, has been much in the pub- 
lic thought of recent years, thanks to 
a certain group of political enthusiasts, 
and it was inevitable, we suppose, that 
it should be taken up by the*busy and 
enterprising writers of fiction. 

Taking the general subject of water 
rights, it is easy enough to conceive of 
a plot for a story in which they are 
made the subject of a contest. 

Such a story is, of course, in its main 
features, substantially the same as any 
other account of a fight for the control 
of property, whether it be railroads, 
stocks and bonds, real estate, jewels, or 
copyrights. And a fight for water 
rights involves the same human ele- 
ments. 

A bid has, of course, to be made for 
the sympathy of the reader, and in 
“Precious Waters” it is made through 
Casey Dunne, one of a number of set- 
tlers on desert lands who have de- 
veloped their farms by diverting the 
waters of a mountain stream. A rail- 
road company, having acquired legal 
title to the water rights through a long- 
forgotten charter, attempts to force 
these settlers out by withholding water. 

Mr. Dunne is not a rough, uncouth 
farmer, but a young man with a suffi- 
cient flavor of romance about him to 
fill and please the eye of a society belle. 
The outcome of it all is too obvious for 
further explanation. 


~~ He & 


Eden Phillpotts’ new book, “Wide- 
combe Fair,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is another story of Dart- 
moor. 

Mr. Phillpotts states, in a foreword, 
that in this book he has made the at- 
tempt “to view a village in a stroke,” 
and adds that “at the elevation needed 
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for such a survey, only the sound of 
laughter is heard.” Hence he calls the 
book “a modest comedy of Dartmoor.” 

And it is true that, while he still 
preserves in these pages the atmosphere 
of the moor, he has turned from the 
rather grim and almost forbidding 
themes of elemental human passions, 
and has shown us that even among 
these primitive English people there is a 
brighter side of life. 

Mr. Phillpotts complains, and justly 
it seems to us, of the unfriendly criti- 
cism that has at times been directed 
against his work on the ground that 
he has sacrificed his characters and 
stories for the purpose of describing 
the theater of action. He is right in 
his contention that the artist and not 
the critic must “determine the relative 
perspective of place and people.” He 
might have added that no one who has 
never visited the moor is competent cor- 
rectly to appraise his work. For that 
wonderful scenery casts a potent spell 
over the mind, and must exercise an in- 
fluence upon the characters of its in- 
habitants that can be understood and 
appreciated only by those who are more 
or less familiar with it. 

Widecombe is a village near the cen- 
ter of the moor where Charles Kingsley 
lived as a boy, while his father was 
rector of the parish church. 


Robert Herrick’s new novel, ‘One 
Woman's Life,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company, will not rank with 
either of its predecessors, “Together” 
or “The Healer.” 

It is a rather sordidly 
chronicle of the life of Milly Ridge, 
from childhood to middle age, a life 
absorbed in the ruthless sacrifice, to her 
own ambition, of every human being 
with whom she came in contact. 

Beginning in the decaying respecta- 
bility of Chicago’s West Side, her rest- 
less ambition, combined with a certain 


unpleasant 
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gift of social charm, forced her unen- 
terprising father into the extravagance 
of life on the Lake Shore, her enjoy- 
ment of which she pursued with un- 
feeling disregard of his growing embar- 
rassments. 

Later she used her husband with the 
same unscrupulous selfishness, which 
finally brought death to him and dis- 
aster to herself. 

Whether or not Mr. Herrick con- 
ceived the character of Milly Ridge as 
typically American, whether, in other 
words, he has undertaken to write a 
novel “with a purpose,” is not alto- 
gether clear. 

It may be said quite unreservedly, 
however, that, whatever his aim, he has 
told a most unpleasant tale. 


* Ft 


Important New Books 


“The Case of Oscar Slater,” A. Conan 
Doyle; George H. Doran Co. 

“The Governor,” Karin Michaelis Strang- 
land; John Lane Co. 

“Roast Beef, Medium,” 
A. Stokes Co. 

“John o’ Jamestown,” 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Barbara Gwynne,” W. B. Trites; Duffield 
& Co. 

“The Amiable Crimes of Dirk Memling,” 
Rupert Hughes; D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Quarry,” John A. Moroso; 
Brown & Co 

The Right 
Greene; Charles Scribner's Sons 

‘The Legend of Jerry Ladd,” Roy 
Gils : Doubleda Page & { 
George Gibbs; D. Ap- 


Ferber; F. 


Edna 


Vaughan Kester; 


Little, 
of the Strongest,” Frances N. 


Rolfe 





‘The Silent Battle,” 
pleton & Co 

“My Lady Peggy Leaves Town,” Frances 
A. Mathews; Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“The Inside of the Cup,” Winston Church- 
ill; Macmillan Co. 

“The Adventures of Miss Gregory,” Per- 
ceval Gibbon; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Mystery of 31, New Inn,” R. Austin 
Freeman; Macmillan Co. 

“The Uphill Climb,” B. M. Bower; Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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M® SALTUS, w the course of his 
“Pleasing the Ladies,” says that 
“women are all alike in this respect—they 
are every one of them difterent.” By the 
same token, we believe that we have never 
given you a collection of short stories more 
alike than those in this present AINSLEE’s— 
alike in that they are all so different. 
Compare Thomas Addison’s powerful ar- 
aignment of “the double standard” with 
-thel Train’s delightful little lady, “The Girl 
Vhose Room Was Not in Order.” Take 
». three frankly humorous stories in this 
iumber: James Hopper’s whimsical conceit 
of “The Verdarned Clock,” Bonnie R. Gin- 
ger’s sympathetic portrayal of “The Dumb 
Broot Boob,” and the fourth joyous escapade 
of Joseph Ernest's irrepressible Jules La- 
croix. All are different 
from each other as is sealing wax from 
kings. And consider Wells Hastings’ big 
story of “The Alchemist,” Anna Alice Cha- 
pin’s appealing “Woman With a Past,” “A 
Fa,” and all the rest of them. We think 
you will agree with us that it is a number of 


amusing, but as 


unusual variety. 


Se 
P’ ACE or People? Why not Both?” is 
the headline that one of our advertise- 
ent writers recently used to catch the pub- 
¢ 
“Get the point?” he briskly asked us 


People looking for a summer resort often 
find that it down to a choice be- 
tween the place they like with the people 
they don't, and the people they like, in the 
place they don’t. Why not both? Choose 
your place for the place itself, and take the 


harrows 


most entertaining people in the world along 
AInsLEE’s is for sale 
people at the 


with you. It’s easy. 


everywhere. Supposing the 
next table do eat soup without the aid of a 
Maxim silencer? What do you care? You 
with you Anna Alice Chapin’s 
heroine, Pippa Carpenter—she’ll keep the 
hotel gossips busy—and Jules Lacroix, the 


an have 


Who else have 
novelettes are al- 





aviating Don Juan, and 
you got coming? The 
Ways important—what are your novelettes?” 

We were able to say truthfully that we 
have never printed, in four consecutive num- 
bers, four more entertaining novelettes than 
those by Charles Saxby, Kate Jordan, Mar- 
garetta Tuttle, and Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. 

“Fine! And how about short stories? But 
you always have the pick of the short sto- 
ries.” And with these kind words he hur- 
ried off. 

A pretty idea, this, peopling our summer 
resorts with fiction characters. But would 
the more particular of American hotel man- 
agers accept Simone? We confess that we 
find Simone as fascinating as any character 
you will meet with this summer 


xe 
IMONE is one of those gay little butter- 


flies of Paris, who, because no bright 
flowers grow in the city streets, flutter about 


among brilliant jewels instead. Charles 
Saxby will introduce her to you in next 
month’s complete novel, “The Idealist.” She 


is under the protection of the governor of a 
Portuguese penal island when two wealthy 


scene in 


American youths come upon the 
their yacht. Perhaps her heart would be bad 
for her soul if she had such things. But 


we strongly suspect that she has little of one 
and none of the other—she is just butterfly. 
There is romance and quick action in every 
line of this story. And, above all, there is 


the alluring Simone herself. 
A 3) 


HE short stories for the coming AINs- 
LEE’S are as varied and unusual as those 
in this present number. 

Constance Skinner has written 
those big vital stories of hers, dealing with 
the problems arising out of present-day mar- 
A pampered young heiress, seek- 


one of 


ried life. 
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ing a divorce from her husband, by a series 
of strange adventures is led back to the very 
start of things by a savage gypsy and his 
woman, where, with life stripped bare of 
the confusing growths of civilization, she is 
able to see the true road to happiness. “Give 
Hand and as this gripping tale is 
called, is bound to make a deep impression 


Follow,” 


on its readers. 

Nothing is more important to an August 
magazine, or more difficult to obtain, than 
humor. In this respect we have been most 
fortunate. Three stories in the coming 
AINSLEE’S possess real humor, the sort that 
takes the sting out of the mosquito and 
makes the fly’s buzz in vain. 

One of these, “In the Aisles of Shame,” 
by Marion Hill, incidentally contains a deli- 
cious exposition of modern school methods. 
Even the most advanced of pedagogues must 
find it amusing, while those hopeless old 
fogies among us, who still believe that read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are subjects per- 
taining to education, will take an unholy 
delight in it. 

Bonnie R. Ginger contributes a_ bubbling 
tale of a New York girl artist who unex- 
pectedly stumbles upon success while trying 
to inject soul into sink in the household of 
her very practical suburban sister-in-law. 
“What Every Woman Hastn’t” is its title. 

Then there will be the fifth episode in “The 
Escapades of Jules Lacroix,” from whom, by 
this learned to expect the 


unexpected 


time, we have 
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Heenan” stories of 


be know the “Bill 

William Slavens McNutt. We have 
compared them, because of their splendid 
sweep and virility, to those earlier Alaskan 
stories in AINsLEe’s that first drew attention 
to the work of Jack London. “Bill Heenan’s 
Word,” in the coming issue, in which the 
rugged old favorite dog 
team, mushes two bad men to a finish, is 
one of the most thrilling tales of the North- 
west we have read. Like almost every big 
story since the Garden of Eden, it contains 
a strong woman motive. 

Courtney Ryley Cooper and I. A. R. Wylie 
also contribute stories containing unusual 
and dramatic situations. 

Nor will the August number be lacking 
in fiction dependent upon delicacy and charm 
for its appeal. James Vale Downie, whose 
“Thompson the Intent” you have just read, 


hero, behind his 


contributes another delightful little love 
story, “To Make a Cake,” to the coming 
number. Then there is the ninth episode in 


the career of Anna Alice Chapin’s “Woman 
With a Past,” and a most original tale of 
Brittany, called “The Doli Baby,” exquisitely 
written by Richard Fisguill. It wil! inter- 
est you to know that since the appearance oi 
Mr. Fisguill’s story, “Poke,” in AINSLEE’s 
some time ago, his work has been attracting 
considerable attention in the French maga- 
zines. La France Illustrée, in a recent article 
on American literature, speaks of him as one 
of the most promising of our younger writ- 











Repealing the Law of Self-Preservation. 
LEWIS B. JONES. 


YT’WAS in the days of the sixteen-to- 
one controversy. 

Bill Smith, of Kinney’s Corners, was in 
ardent political argumentation with Silas 
Heck, of that same metropolis. Silas was 
a Republican, as his father and grand- 
father had been before him. For similar 
reasons Bill was a Democrat. Silas, by 
reason of his being a. politician of some 
note—he had been pathmaster for three 
terms—occupied the split-bottom relic of a 
chair in Jay Booth’s grocery store. Jay 
was also postmaster, school trustee, and 
carried a full line of calicos. Bill Smith 
sat on the counter and kicked his heels 
against the broken pine panel. Both were 
engaged in the work of saving their coun- 
try. The free-silver doctrine was being 
discussed with more heat than intelligence. 

“It's no use,” said Silas, “silver is wuth 
what it’s wuth, and you can’t legislate it 
into no other valey.” 

Bill kicked the pine panel in impatience: 
“All you've got to do is to pass a law put- 
tin’ the ratier at sixteen to one, and it’s 
done.” 

“No such thing,” retorted Silas, with a 
resounding whack on the top of an empty 
cracker barrel; “Congress can’t legislate a 
price on nuthin’—the price of silver is 
regelated by the law of supply and de 
mand.” 

For a moment Bill was nonplused; his 
boots ceased to beat the broken panel - 
and then he came back: “The law of sup 
ply and demand, eh! I know about that 
law, and Bryan’s goin’ to have it re 
pe aled.” 

Similarly, to-day, some people think that 
if he be sufficiently hedged in and bound 
down by legislative enactment, the retail 
storekeeper will do business without 
profit. But he won't until the law of self 
preservation is repealed. He will obey 
the first law of nature, will fight for ex- 
istence, and in the fighting will first in- 
jure himself, then the manufacturer 
whose goods he sells, and lastly, but worst 
of all, the consumer. 

Price regulation by the manufacturer 
helps to steady the retailer, gives con 
fidence to the buyer. Under such system 
the consumer knows beforehand the le 
gitimate value of the article to be pur 


chased. He knows that he can safely 


send his small boy to the store to make a 
purchase. He knows that there is to be a 
square deal. 

“But,” queries the unthinking consumer, 
“if the storekeeper cuts a price on a cer 
tain standard article that I require, why 
am I not a gainer to just the amount of 
that cut?” 

He is—for a minute—but not 
long run. ; 

It costs the merchant a certain amount 
to do business. Rent, and clerk hire, and 
delivery wagons, and taxes, and insur 
ance, and bad accounts must all be reck- 
oned with. His average percentage of 
profit must be larger than the percentage 
of cost of doing business, or the sheriff 
man will get him. 

It is obvious, then, that if one article is 
sold at less than this profit, that some 
other article must fetch an abnormally 
high profit to bring up the average—and 
that’s where the shoddy goods get in their 
deadly work. The people pay in the end. 
It can’t be otherwise. They get the goods 
and the store service, good or bad as the 
case may be. Both represent a value 
which must be paid for by the consumer, 
and fair play is promoted by the sale of 
goods at standard prices. 

And right here the consumer need have 
no fear about the manufacturer planning 
too big a profit for the dealer. The manu- 
facturer knows about what it costs the re 
tailer in his line to do business; he wants 
a wide sale of his goods, and therefore 
wants them sold at a low price, quality 
considered. With an article, therefore, 
on which he regulates the resale price, he 
figures to give the retailer only profit 
enough to insure his activity in pushing 
the sale of the goods. Beyond a certain 
reasonable point, more profit to the dealer 
would mean too high a retail price—a 
price that would not induce trade, but 
would invite and favor competition from 
other similar articles, therefore less sales 
and less profit. Fixed retail prices mean, 
not a higher cost to the consumer, but a 
more uniform profit to the merchant. 
They mean that he is not handling one 
class of goods at a loss and another class 
at a hundred per cent profit. 

\nd here is the worst of it. The sen- 
sationalist, the price cutter—invariably 


selects the goods of the highest character 


in the 











to use as advertising bait. He piratically 
seizes a trade-marked article of known 
value and prestige, and offers it at times 
even below cost, thus trying to attract at- 
tention and give the impression that all 
his wares are sold at similarly low prices. 
Usually he is “just out” of the cut-price 
wares within a few minutes after the sale 
has begun, but has something “just as 
good,” on which he is making a profit— 


very likely an unreasonable profit. , 
Such killing of trade-mark values is the 
unfairest of unfair competition. It is 


mercantile murder in the first degree. The 
public, not knowing the inside facts, 
comes to look with disfavor on the article 
that has been cut. Other stores can no 
longer sell it at its real value, and so, not 
being able to make a profit, cease handling 
it. The public is inconvenienced, perhaps 
deprived entirely of a good article; the 
manufacturer is robbed of a clean, legiti- 
mate business. Meantime the price slasher 
is looking for some other article which he 
can prostitute to his base uses and rob 
of its fair name. 

A prominent manufacturer recently put 
up a test vote on the subject of price 
regulation to his dealer customers. Some- 
thing over ninety-eight per cent were in 
favor of it; from among the small num- 
ber of dissenters came this thought: “We 
object to price regulation and to the pub- 
lishing of list prices of the goods by the 
manufacturers because it not only pre- 
vents us from cutting prices, but prevents 
us from raising prices.” 

Price regulation is the salvation of the 
small merchant, and of the small manu- 
facturer of products of genuine quality. 
It enables the one to compete with the 
department store, the chain store, and the 
mail-order house. It enables the other to 
compete with the large combinations of 
capital. It puts competition above a mere 
competition in price—recognizes service 
in the store and quality in the goods, 

Straight thinking will make it clear to 
any one that the regulation of the resale 
price by the manufacturer of such goods 
as have a trade name or trade mark by 
which they can be identified can work in- 
jury to no one. 

As the Honorable Louis Brandeis put it, 
in substance, in a recent address, this 
question of price maintenance on trade- 
marked articles is quite apart from a ques- 
tion of monopoly. It, indeed, gives the 
small manufacturer opportunity to exploit 
his goods against suppressive monopoly. 

Some price-regulated goods hold a dom- 
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inating position in the market, it is true, 
but such domination comes from their 
quality and from good merchandizing 
methods, rather than from a lack of com- 
petition. Healthy competition is that 
competition in which one manufacturer 
tries to get business away from another by 
making a superior product. Anybody can 
cut prices; it takes brains to outstrip a 
rival in a race for a supremacy that is 
based on quality. 

When there is no longer an incentive 
to the manufacturer to improve his 
product with hope of reward, when the 
price slasher can ruin every good name, 
then, indeed, the end of human endeavor 
will be in sight. Business will have lost 
its flavor, and confidence will have been 
destroyed. 

The whole scheme of price regulation 
by the manufacturer is self-regulative. 
Competition from similar goods, and the 
real value of the goods to the public, auto- 
matically keeps the prices where they be- 
long. If the Johnson socks—they call ’em 
hose in the ads.—are price protected at 
fifty cents the pair, and Smithson socks 
are price protected at twenty-five cents 
the pair, the Smithson people will get the 
business, unless the Johnson people are 
giving double the value. Price can only 
be maintained at a point that is warranted 
by the value of the product, but it can be 
kept uniform unless a misunderstanding 
of conditions causes legislators to make it 
impossible. 

New Jersey has recently taken a step 
in the right direction. It now has a law 
under which any merchant who discrim- 
inates against trade-marked goods by de- 
preciating the value of such goods in the 
public mind, or by price inducement, be 
comes liable at a suit of the maker of such 
trade-marked goods for damages, to be 
made threefold at: the discretion of the 
court, provided the goods carry notice 
prohibiting such practice, and excepting a 
receiver's sale, or sale by a concern going 
out of business. This is legislation which 
other States would do well to follow. It’s 
a progressive step that will help to 
strangle unfair competition, protect the 
buyer, and make for honest goods at hon- 
est prices. 

The people must pay—but let them pay 
neither too little nor too much. Above 
all, they should be protected from the man 
who would hoodwink them by offering 
gold dollars at ninety cents. The shell 
game has no place in honest merchandiz- 
ing. 
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Why Women Lack Health, Grace and Beauty of Form 


By Andrew H. Hamilton 


4 IIE average woman of today lacks in 
Health, Grace and Beauty of Form be- 
cause she is ignorant of the requisites of 

health and knows no more about her body than 
a child. Instead of exercise which would give 
her grace and health, she confines herself to 
housework or such simple duties as tend to de- 
stroy the freedom of bodily movement, stiffening 
and aging her when she is scarcely out of her 
teens, 

Ilealth is a matter of conforming to the 
laws of right living. True grace of movement 
is the result of thorough bodily control—of 
making housework, or any work, an aid in se- 
curing this, instead of the cause of losing it. 
Beauty of Form is something that can be at- 
tained by anyone who will study and apply the 
knowledge gained. This has been proven in 
many different ways. 

I have seen women, corpulent and without 
shape, restore the graceful lines of youth by 
devoting a few minutes daily to the care of 
their bodies, I have seen others, many pounds 
under weight, angular and lacking in every- 
thing attractive, regain their normal weight 
uid a beautiful figure. Stories of marvel- 
ous recoveries of health are no less fre- 
quent 

Women should realize that health 
and beauty can never be obtained 
ind kept except through the 
observance of Nature's laws. 
Miss Kellermann, known the 
world over as the ‘‘Per- 
fect Woman’? and most 
wonderful dancer and 
diver on the stage, is a 
most striking example 
of what may be accom- 
plished by properly 
lirected exercise and MISS 
KELLERMANN 


in her famous 
diving act 


ine living. 

You must have 
heard her story— 
how as a weak, puny and deformed child she 
was compelled to wear braces upon her legs. 
Ilad she been content to live on in this way, 
she probably would be a burden on someone 
today instead of the Perfect Physical Woman. 
She might now be living on, hopelessly won- 
dering why she was denied the health which 
was her birthright. 

What she has accomplished was not the result 
of any great new scientific principle for health 
or development. ‘The wonderful change was 
wrought by keeping before her the fact that 
every human body has the power within itself 
to be healthful and beautiful, if help instead 
of hindrance is but given it. 


The great difficulty with which one must 
contend, is to select the real from the mass of 
contradictory theories and principles which 
have been expounded by over-enthusiastic or 
unscrupulous persons, 

It took a number of years and involved a 
great many disappointing and _ discouraging 
experiences, but in the end she indubitably 
proved that a woman can be absolutely what 
she wills. She has proved that if one is too 
thin, too fleshy; if she is over 
or under-developed in any part 
of her body, the proper system 
will bring parts to perfect pro- 
portions. She has demonstrated 
that it is possible to develop the 
back of one’s arm without af- 
fecting the front, to develop 
one side of the neck, one hip or 
one limb, without affecting the 
This is one of the most 






















other. 

interesting and wonderful feat- 

ures of Miss Kellermann’s 
methods, and, in all likelihood, 
is due to her wonderful knowl- 
edge of anatomy. 

Volumes have been written on 
various methods for developing 
the figure and attaining liealth and 
beauty, but the most interesting 

and attractive book I have ever read 
is one written and published by Miss 
Kellermann herself, entitled ‘‘The 

Body Beautiful.”’ This book contains 

many photographs of Miss Kellermann 
and others, showing correct and incorrect 
carriage, how the body may be built up or 
reduced to normal, symmetrical lines, and 
various chapters dealing with every phase of 
health and body building. 

No woman vitally interested in self-advancement 
can afford to miss this little book, for it means the 
complete revitalization and reorganization of her 
body. To those addressing Miss Kellermann, Suite 
907 T, 12 West Thirty-first Street, New York City, 
enclosing two cents, to cover postage, she will 
gladly send a copy of this book free. 

If you are one of the women who would 
make the most of yourself, physically and men- 
tally, send for this book immediately while 
the edition lasts, Prove for yourself that it is 
not necessary to suffer physical ailments, or 
deficiencies in appearance or figure, and that it 
is possible to remold yourself and enjoy a higher 
plane of living. 
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solete Ideas 








By R. E. Olds, Designer 


This is a time when many car makers are 


closing out old designs. 


out for passing features in the 


New Things 


These are some of the com- 
ing features. The leading 
cars have already adopted 
them. Reo the Fifth now 
has all of them. 

The time is fast coming 
when cars can’t be sold with- 
out most of these features in 
them. And the lack today 
marks a passing type of car. 

Left-side drive. 

One-rod control. 

Oversize tires. 

Electric lights. 

Set-in dash lights. 

Roller bearings. 


Vast overcapacity. 


Left-side drive has come, 
in leading cars, to place the 
driver close to the cars he 
passes. In Europe, the laws 
couipel this. 

Over-tired cars have come 
into vogue to lower cost of 
upkeep. Small tires, while 
cheaper, cost the user vastly 
more for upkeep. 

Electric lights and _ set-in 
dash lights are marks of mod- 
ernness. The old projecting 
oil lamps are fast going out. 

Roller bearings cost five 
times as much as common 
ball bearings. But in Reo 
the Fifth we use 15 of them 
because they do not break 


Overcapacity means big 








<Ree ctlieee cite ; 
Reo the Fifth Roadster 





* 








And a time to watch 
car you buy. 


margins of safety. In Reo the 
Fifth every driving part must 
meet the tests for a 45-horse 


power engine. 


Rod Control 


We have also come, before 
our rivals, to single-rod con- 
trol. We have no levers, side 
or center, to block the driver’s 
way. Entrance in front, from 
either side, is entirely clear. 

All the gear shifting is done 
by a single rod, between the 
two front seats. It isdone by 
moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. Both brakes are oper- 
ated by foot pedals. 

One of the greatest improve- 
ments ever made in a car is 


this simple rod control. 


Note that Reo the Fifth con- 
tains today about every new 
feature in sight. Itis con- 
stantly kept up-to-date. In 
most new ideas men have al- 
ways found it months in ad- 
vance of its rivals. When- 
ever you buy it you get in the 
Reo the very latest type of car. 
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Things 





There are other things in 
Reo the Fifth to which future 
cars must come, 

One is, steel made to for- 
mula and analyzed twice to 
make sure of the requisite 
strength. 

Another is gears accurately 
tested for 75,000 pounds per 
tooth. for 
100,000 vibrations. 


Springs tested 

Makers must use more drop 
forgings to avoid risk of flaws. 
In Reo the Fifth we use 190. 
They must use a doubly- 
heated carburetor—a_higher- 
test magneto. 

They must build slowly and 
test 
grind parts to utter exactness. 
All 


fold repaid. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


carefully, every part, 


the extra cost is many 


to 


things are expected 
But the 


Reo price shows that these 


Such 


in costly cars. 


precautions need not be ex- 


pensive. 


Come 





exactly as though I built it 
for myself. 

Such cars will be more 
common in the years to come, 


for buyers have learned to 


demand them. But none can 


further in 


And they are essential to 
these 


Fifth 


proper endurance, to low cost ever go 
of upkeep, to safety. respects than Reo the 
goes today. 


without them 
New features will come, and 


A car may 
seem as good for a little time. 
, : we shall adopt them, as we 
But no such car can keep its I ‘ 
, : are doing all the time. But 
newness, year after year, like re 
a better-built car will never 
the Reo, 

come, You may be sure of 


that. 





These are all things to 
A thousand dealers sell Reo 


the Fifth with all these modern 
features. You cansee the car 
anywhere. If you don’t know 
the nearest dealer, write or 
wire for address. 


which I’ve come after 26 years 
of car building. 

I make sure that each car 
is a perfect car, without weak- 


nesses or flaws. It is built 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
Three Electric 
Lights 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
5 and 2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
windshield, Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer. self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all 


Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


Reo the Fifth 








We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


for $100 extra (list price $170). pam 
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A French Chef 


Wants to Bake for You Fifty Meals 
This Summer 


He will charge 10, 15 or 20 cents, accord- Try Him Once 
ing to the size ot your family. 

Ile has baked for the Hotel Ritz in Paris, You will not find Van Camp’s any com- 
for the Carlton guests in London. monplace dish. We spend on our output 


Now all his remarkable skill is exhibited $800,000 yearly more than lesser grades 
in this dish of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. would cost. 
This dish is our pride, our one claim to 


He uses none but white, plump beans, Apt 
carefully picked out by hand supremacy. It has given to millions a new 
aS $ Rare 38 . idles aked beans 

The tomato sauce costs five times as much idea of baked beans . 
as common sauce is sold for. And he bakes Order a few meals. Let them tell their 
it with the beans. own story. You will then let this chef sup- 

Ile uses modern steam ovens, so the beans Ply many a meal. You'll keep a dozen cans 


are baked without crisping or bursting, on hand. 


rhey come to you nut-like, mellow, whole But the only way to get beans of this 
And they come to you, because of our grade is to specify Van Camp’s. After that, 
process, with all the fresh oven flavor. you won't go back to ordinary beans. 
me Wan So Sm 
National National 
BAKED Dish”’ 


Dish’’ ware vouaAse 
RK. BEANS 


Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 
Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
(263) 
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You Stop 


A food immediately ready 
for use. Add a little cream 
(or milk) and a sprinkle of 
sugar. 


It is put up in double sealed 
packages—impossible of con- 
tamination from dust or moist- 
ure. 


Post 
Toasties 


the deliciously toasted bits of 
wafer-like corn are the food for 
picnics, auto tours and any 
kind of trips—and for the 
home. 


Its convenience does away 
with a lot of bother to who- 
ever prepares the meals. 


The delightful flavor of Post 
Toasties makes new friends 
every day—and 
“The Memory Lingers 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 
‘‘We are building for the future. By concentrating every effort to secure the 

highest efficiency throu ae , by constantly studying the best: meth- 
ods of piano-building and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steger RSons Piano and the Steger Natural Player-Piano the greatest care in workmanship, 

ears of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizing that our 
fovere growth and progress depend upon the artistic worth and durability of every in- 
strument sent forth from our factories.’’ John V. Steger. 


Steger, & Sons 


Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 


When you buy a Steger &Sons Piano you pay for no 

| commission or allowances or extras, You pay only the 

factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 

oe, Of © xcellent qualities, which will provide the highest 
type of plessure for your home-circle. 

Steqer &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and” America. They are made in the great Steger piano- 
factories at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
eo FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 

The Steger Idea Approval Ilan, 
Send for our catalog and other Steger.& ong 
interesting literature, which ex» PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
plain it. Sent free on request. Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





































RANGER BICYCLES| “WHET Lee 


By Depart Coaster- Brakes and Hubs; Punct: Proof 
: ie wture Coaster- Brakes s; Puncture Proo, 16th Annual, leaves February 2nd, Sixty-four 


é le evade ae pee and many advanced 
uaranteed Glorious Days of Cruising by the 


FACTORY AY PRICES sues"veereissse SUMPTUOUS NEW S. S. “ROTTERDAM” 


) aaa oo. ae, Hey Oy aap 4 oe 24, UB aes Fs a econ Ps Snameatorg Rotel, Grives, guides, t . 
‘ Ss. i adeira pain, riers, / ens, onstantinople, 16 
Pay DAYS? FREE TRIAL Drovale freight days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Ri vie ra, e te. Stop-over in 

prepaid, anywheve t in U.S., without a cent in advance. Europe; week in Paris or London, $30, Program free. November 


nd TaRMAET, Meh the World Tour 
boon den pale of tres from | NK C. CLARK, Times } Bldg., New York. 




















Rider Age nts everywhere os r cining money sell- 
ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. today. OUR GEM BOOK 
MEAD CYCLE = Dept. A- “10 CHICAGO fully describes and illustrates h veautiful 


jewelry made from 


GENUINE TURQUOISE 


THE SYMBOL OF LUCK AND PROSPERITY 
Exquisite Turquoise Rings, Pins, Brooches, 
La Vallieres, Ear Drops, Cuff Links, ete. 


4 4 t F 2 e Gems * of Jnsur ASSeC Jenuty. 
ybeauty ror te ee 
Every Womantt fac 


Justa little touch of CARMEN enhances FREE eae ae Se 
Cleaning Jewelry, Usetul 





This 
Genuine 
Turquoise 


Gold-filled = Pin * 


Scarf Pin 
The DIAMOND'S DOUBL DOUBLE 


Diamoqui 

















the lovely, youthful complexion nature (Guarentesd Forever) 

gave you. It will not “show powder” SS Ring Measure and Beautl- Not an imitation —but the 

or rub off until removed. fully Mlustrated Book in Colors wonderful synthetic gem. Con 
tains no glass, paste, foil, or 


“FROM THE MINE TO YOU" 
CARMEN ‘eaeisa" | | seeeces 
<i) published §= Write Today 
Quite different from all others. Harm- = Fost WE De 
less, pure, fine, will not injure most 


backing 












sensitive skin—but rather benefits. i . , 
Fascinating enduring fragrance. ry 4 LiKe. J as 
White, Flesh, Cream, Pink. ; DIAMOND QPL? — * Diamona. 

4, = oe 


Toilet size, 50c everywhere. 


Stafford-Miller Co. 
545 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 





moQut ip Co. 


319 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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34 Folding Pocket 


KODAK 


Pictures, 
Post Card Size, 


(34 x 5% inches) 


Price, 


\ $20. 


So capable as to meet the requirements of the 


expert—So simple as to fit the needs of the novice. 


‘The high grade rapid rectilinear lens permits snap shots up to a hundredth of a 
second. ‘lhe automatic focusing lock is quickly set for any distance from 6 feet to 
100, Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, automatic speeds 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 second’ 
Kodak film 


—also operates for time and bulb exposures—loads in daylight with 
simplicity, 


cartridges, and an indicator registers each exposure as made, Kodak 


quality and efficiency all the way. 


Kodak catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N.Y.,The Kodak City. 
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BEST FOR 
BABYS BATH 
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It tends to keep baby’s skin 
clear and healthy, prevents 
minor eruptions, and estab- 
lishes a permanent condi- 
tion of skin and hair health. 
Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment it is unrivaled in the 
treatment of eczemas, rashes 
and other itching, burning 
infantile eruptions so often 
the cause of baby’s fretful- 
ness and sleeplessness. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston, 


! TENDER-FACED MEN 


M6} Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
ck Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
ofa torture, Atstores or by mail, 25c, 
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No Coens N ext 
Week 


Would you like to think that your oldest 
corns would be ended forever next week? 

They can be ended in a simple way. A 
million corns monthly are ended in this way. 

Apply a little Blue-jay plaster. That 
ends the pain, and from that time on you 
simply forget the corn. 

In 48 hours take the plaster off. Then 
lift out the corn, There will be no pain or 
soreness. 

The B&B wax gently loosens the corn 
so it comes out root and all. 

And that corn won’t come back. 
Another corn may come if you still pinch 
your feet, but the corn that comes out is 
ended. 

Millions believe this because they have 
doneit. Millions of others still putter with 
corns. Please, for your own sake, make a 
test of this scientist’s invention. 
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Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It 
loosens the corn. 

B stops the pain and keeps the wax from 
spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to 
be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Main Cabin—Str. City of Detroit IIT, 


The Lakes Are 
Calling You 


The joy of the wind-swept decks, the cool breezes, 
luxurious comfort of the popular D. & ©. Line 
waiting for you. 
the famous summer resort of the north country, or choose the 
“Water Way” to break the monotony of east and west travel 
by rail, you will appreciate the thousand and one ways in 
which your enjoyment has been insured on any of our ten 
palatial steamers, Direct connection at Detroit with steamers 


and the 
steamers are 
Whether you go north to beautiful Mackinac, 


fur Mackinac Island and way ports, 


The Water Way 


Daily Service between 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Mackinae 


“The Floating Home Away From Home” 


Our latest and largest steamer, City of Detroit III, operating be 
tween Detroit and Buffalo, has 600 staterooms, 25 parlors equipped 
with baths, electric fans, hot and cold running water and thermos 
bottles; 50 senil-parlors with private toilets, telephones in every 
stateroom, private verandas, modern ventilating system through- 






inviting. Smoking rooms, writing 
. ooms, imported Orchestrion, perfect attendance 
itids for the ladies. All Modern Safety Devices Complete and 
S. Government. 





thn 
Approved by U. 
Your Railroad Tickets Are Cood 


& C. steamers between 
either direction. Infor 
t. Prompt 


on D. 


Detr tand Buffalo, Detroit and Clevy ind 
' t 1 re arin rates and time t 


ra ids for ally pal « 


ubles upon reque 
ties. For ill 


ad sp of Great Lak writs ad cel t 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


PHILIP H. MeMILLAN, Pre 
A. A. SCHANTZ 51 Wayne St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


snd Gen. Mer. 


Viee-Dre 
L. G. LEWIS, Gen, Pass. Agt 
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Trained 
men are quickly 
spotted for better posi- 
tions and higher pay. 
You can have the training for the 
| position you want by devoting a little 
time each day under International 
Correspondence Schools direction. 
| Before you know it, some will 
pick you out of the line for a better position 
| and higher salary. 
When you become an I. C. S. student 
you call to your assistance the highest author- 
ities in the line of work you choose. 

Work with the I. C. S. hand in hand, 
and you will go ahead with a rush, as thou- 
sands of others have done. 

Mark the Coupon and Mail it Today, indi- 
cating the position you desire. The I. C.S. 
will send you invaluable literature and in- 
formation explaining this method of self-help. 


“boss” 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 7 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA, 
| Explain, without farther obligation on my part, how 





I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
op 








ong! 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial Hlustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Jommercial Law 
Automobile Rannia: 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture 
Chemist 


French 
German 








Name 


Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
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DELATONE]| 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from Face, 
Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific 
preparation, in powder form, for the quick 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how 
thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 
made with some Delatone and water, then 

spread on hairy surface. After two or 
~ Ne ll s _) three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 
‘ have vanished. When the skin is washed 


it will be found to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used 
by thousands of people and is highly recommended by Mrs. 


inet wal. Choice potaral war or 


and I will mail » 22-i 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manafactured by 





Mae Martin, the authority on “Beauty.” 


Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed toany address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 


3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. AL—Chicago 











Asthma 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 

HILMALYA, the _ valuable 

remedy for Hay Fever and 

Asthma. We have hundreds 
of reliable testimonials show- 
ing positive and permanent 

cures to persons who 

have suffered for years 

after other remedies 

and change of climate 

had failed. 


Write today to 
the 


HIMALYA CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


SONS Powe WANTED 


Have helped new writers all over world, 


NEW YORK CITY 











Hundredsof genuine testimonials. Touhili 
rites: **Your treatment of me is highly 
satisfactory, particularly with my son 


hGotheomena,’ whic come & source of 
income to me.” Send us YOUR work today wit 
without music. Acceptance guaranteed if available. 
Large book free. 


DUGDALE CO., Dept. 256 O, Washington, D.C, 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here's Great, Good, News.  Wadueed 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown z 
Away FOREVER, And It's All Because 

STUART'S PLAPAO- PADS are different from the 

painful truss, being medicine appliesters made self- 

adhesive purposely to Mwy te slipping and to afford 

an arrangement to hol s securely in place, 

NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 

so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone, 

Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

the home and conquered the most obstinate cases—no 

delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to Cty mea 

pensive. When weakened muscles recover there is no further use 


Awarded Gold Dotat Enternational at Exposition, Rome, 
Write TODAY and rand Prix at 
let us prove what we say a sending omaL Ps PLAPAO FREE 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 216, St. Louis, Mo. 














20% DOWN—10% A MONTH Buzing 2 good diamond is like 


opening a bank account. e 





make it easy for you to buy a watch or diamond on our easy terms, Express charges p 


while payiug—no security requir 
you money. Send for our beau- 


tifal illustrated Catalog FREE. 


Ww. 
We trust any honest person. We use California —— — =e 


BRILLIANT JEWELRY CO., ii*rMASS5" hiMeeh 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Send for This Interesting 
and Instructive 

Book on 
TRAVEL 


It Is Entirely FREE 


We expect a greater demand 

for this 40 page, illustrated 

booklet on travel, than has ever been 

known for any other ever published for free distribution. 

Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a journey 

and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for your 

baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities, weights, 

etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values—distances 

from New York—tells when, who and how much, to “tip.” In fact 

this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or are contem- 

plating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 

Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Seasick 
Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers. 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name and 


address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal will bring it.) Please 


address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
411 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 
3ranches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg, 





A REAL GEM. Pull of Fire and Brilliancy. 
The most remarkable scientific discovery of the age; 
8 dazzling, scintillating gem. Parisi 
have the fiery beauty of genuine diamonds: 
giass and retain their brilliancy; guarant a 

ears.Set only in genuine solid gold 14k. mount! 
RENT ON APPROVAL; SEE THEM BEFORE 
PAYING. Write for illustrated price list. 
PARISIAN CEM CO., 
Dept. 3, 621 Broadway, New York. 





pound a day 


“Can take a 
put it on. 


patient, 


re hy alleviate 
sure and per manent.7—: y. 
ture: “Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Hard Work. 
tnA’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
UCTION OF OBESITY 
essand Positive. Ne Feilure. Your reduction is ass ng 
emonth’s treatment $6.00. Mail or offic 137 
New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
e and permanent Herald, July 9, 1893, 
ibbe is the reeognized 5 oN N.Y. World,July 7 


1st Send for lec 
No Dieting. 
JOUN WILSON ¢ 
PERMANENT FE 


Au 


pk. 


“On Obesity, +4909 


Bring back the girlish color to your cheeks, A touch 
of Veda Rose give 


El Perfecto Veda Rose Rouge 


is nature’s product, A wonderful beautifier. Guar- 
anteed harmless, A benefit to the skin. Sold by 
drug rists, department stores, and all deale rs in toilet 
articles, Write today for free sample. Dept. C. 
Sole Agents—GEO. BORGFELD’ T & CO. 
16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


Distributors of World-famous Toilet Preparations 


Please mention this magazine 


Leads in Tone Quality 
in America 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


Prices-Regular Styles’550*"1500 


The John Church Company 
New York 


The Everett Piano Co., 


Cincinnati Chicago 








Boston 








This Girl Was Born With 
Club Feet 


Gertrude Snyder, thirteen 
years old, daughter of Robert 
Snyder of Natrona, Pa., was 
born with Club Feet and was 
brought to this Sanitarium in 
May, 1911. The position of her 
feet at that time is shown in 
the left picture, while the posi- 

tion and condition of her fe eb 
at the present time, after 
treatment at this Sanitarium, 
is shown in picture on right. 
orrection was made 
without Chloroform, Ether 
or any General Anaesthetic. 
Plaster Paris was not used. 
Write Mr. eee r about this 
for he will be glad to tell you 
of his experience. The 





A LL. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


is a private institution, devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed _ conditions, 
especially of children and young ad 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal 
Disease or Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., 
and we will send you descriptive literature and 
advise you fully. Ex-patients as references 
everywhere. 


The L. C. McLain Sanitarium 


954 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 




















when answering advertisements. 
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DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


SPECIAL 
VALUES 





Ry. est qual- 
ity on white Diamonds, 
qt ‘rilfiancy. Eos Perfo 
famous Lo) fection 
i ta ae mounting, 14k lid gold. 



















The Rings here shown are the most 
—s —— we show 
les in our 






Diamonds 
lining. Sent prepaid. Win Hearts 
Send for Free Catalog, telling all about pad Easy Credit Plan. 
Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, ete., at 
bargain prices. Select anything desired, have it sent to your home 
or oF express office, all charges eb If entirely satisfactory 

pn gy aE of f= 4 prise and it, rf divide balance into 8 ual 
. Write for Catalog 


loFTIs: ae 









THE RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
Oost. B 843, 108 N. State St. 

GO ILLINOIS 


BROS & CO. i558 CHISACS. .. nas, re. 50 HEIN O! 










M. 8S. BORD! 








FOR FAT FOLKS 


“FATOFF” wiyiiind away 25 “loo Small!” 


FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED 
by the safe, sure, simple, external “FATOFF" 
home treatment. 

It’s asimple treatment, which may be used 
by yourself in your own home, 

There is positively NO EXERCISING, NO 
STARVING, NO MEDICINE, 

“FATOFF” makes fat fade away from all 
parts wherever it is applied. It reduces the 
waist line, double chin, fat hipsand fat necks, 
It keeps the skin smooth and youthful, the 
flesh firm and healthy and you may always 
have asle nder and graceful figure. 

‘FATOFF” is recommended by doctors, 
nurses, society leaders, actresses, actors and 
business men and women who have used it 
because it is the only product which gives re- 
lief from the burden of fat. 

“FATOFF” is an all American product, and 
wa with all government requirements, 

FATOFF” FOR DOUBL EC HIN (a chin re- 
pres... wonder.) Pint size, $1.50. “FATOFF,” 
quart size, $2.50. 

OFF” is sold by R. H. Macy & Co., Riker-Hege- 
man ee Gimbels, Sie gel-Cooper, and Abraham & 
Straus, James McCreery’s stores, H. P. Gulpin, The Lig- 
gett stores and leading dealers throughout the world, or 
co., Mfrs., 60 Warren &t., New York 
10. ‘» Gives full particulars of actual results, 








Send for booklet 


A- 
Maile d free in plain, sealed envelope. 


/ |. Rent a Few Months 
« —Then It’s Yours! 


This Great Vigible Writer 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 


Send your name and we will tel u about the 





greatest typewriter proposition in the world 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Medicated Rubber Tr 
Garments a few hours a day while 

walking or exercising and your super- 
fluous Flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Rubber 
Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


These garments are made either 
to cover the entire body or any 
part. The results from their 
use are quick and they are ab- 
solutely safe, being endorsed by 
leading physicians. Used by 
Athletes, Jockeys, etc., the world 
over. 

Neck and Chin Bends * $3.00 
Chinonly - - $2. 
Also Union Suits, Sati fo kets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
Tale garment can bewere ing from rheumatism. 

without Ge ¢ slightest Rubber Elastic Webbing “‘Slip-Ons”’ - $8.00 

Rubber Elastic Webbing “‘Slip-Overs” $6.00 


Write at once for further particulars. 


Dr. JEANNE WALTER Dept. F, 45 West 34th St. 
NEW YORK 
Inventor and Patentee 
Philadelphia Representative: MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative : ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 No. State St. 
















The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from May to 
November 





The Inn is situated in a private park main- 
tained by the local cottage community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to 
those who prefer them, service and privileges 
of the Inn being the same. 

Entire cottages (Hotel service included) may 
be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing 
facilities. Tennis, baseball, rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from New York 
City. Also frequent train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by 
Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


Garage 
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In the depths of tropical seas the 
coral polyps are at work. They are 
nourished by the ocean, and they 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island emerges 
from the ocean. It collects sand 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 
home for birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the telephone 
system has grown, gradually at 
first, but steadily and irresistibly. 
It could not stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


Coral Builders ond the Bell System 











The BellSystem, starting with a few 
scattered exchanges, was carried for- 
ward byan increasing public demand. 


Each new connection disclosed a 
need for other new connections, and 
millions of dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide the 
7,500,000 telephones now connected. 


And the end is not yet, for the 
growth of the Bell System is still 
irresistible, because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied except by 
universalcommunication. Thesystem 
is large because the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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You can get good 
pictures just as 
soon as you geta 


PREMO 


You need no previous experience, no technical knowl- 
edge. Step into the dealer’s to-day and see for your- 
self, how easy Premos are to load and operate, how 
light and compact, and how altogether desirable 


This picture is from a negative 
made with the Premoette Jr. No. 1, 
a marvelously compact little camera 
which will slip into any pocket, or 
a lady’s handbag, and costs but $5. 

And then there are the Film 
Premos No. 1, just as simple to 
operate, but making larger pictures 
— 314x414, $10.00; 4x5, $12.50; 
3A (post card size), $12.50—and 
many other models ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue 


A book that no one interested in photog- 
raphy should be without. It describes the 
many Premo advantages fully —the day- 
light loading Film Premos, the Premosthat 
take films or plates with equal facility, 
the Premo Film Pack and tank developing 
system. 


It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be 
gladly mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 





From a Premoette Jr. No, 1 Print 
Actual Size 
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Bly The early Riser 


=m gfe \ Everybody 
IES hurries 

= when the 
tempting 

aroma of 





= J 


“Appetizer | 






) Swift’s 
PAY, Premium 
HamorBacon 


tells them that the world’s 
best breakfast is reacy. 


Look for the legend 
“U. S. Inspected and Passed” 
on all meat food }:roducts you buy. 





At all Dealers 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 














Fresh Air and 
Natural Food 


The most “natural” foods are the cereals. 


These should be cooked ut the factory in a clean and scientific manner to make 
them easily digestible. 


_ Grape-N uts | 


Is made of wheat and barley, the greatest of all cereals, containing the tissue-building 
‘oteids), energy-making (carbohydrates) elements; and also the “vital” phosphates 
grown in the grains) which Nature requires for replacing the soft gray material of 
brain and nerve centres, worn away by Life's daily activities. 
Follow the law of Old Mother Nature—eat Grape-Nuts and cream, and give it 
to the childsen, at least once a day. 


** There’s a Reason”’ 





